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PREFACE 


The  growth  of  The  Year’s  Work  in  English  Studies  in  the  last  year  or 
two  has  been  so  vigorous  and  lusty  that  the  Editor  can  no  longer  deal 
with  the  material  single-handed  and  is  glad  to  welcome  Mr.  T.  S. 
Dorsch  as  assistant. 

The  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Arnold  Davenport,  a  devoted  and  most 
valuable  contributor  of  some  years’  standing,  has  left  two  chapters 
vacant,  one  of  which  will  next  year  be  undertaken  by  Mrs.  Catherine 
Ing,  and  the  other  by  Miss  A.  M.  C.  Latham. 

In  the  temporary  absence  of  Professor  V.  de  Sola  Pinto  the  chapter 
on  the  Restoration  was  kindly  undertaken  by  Mr.  Hugh  Macdonald. 

Professor  Bullough,  who  has  served  the  journal  so  well,  and  whose 
contribution  has  always  leavened  much  learning  with  discreet  humour, 
is  being  compelled,  through  pressure  of  other  work,  to  give  up  his 
section  of  the  chapter  on  the  nineteenth  century,  which  will  in  the  next 
number  be  done  by  Mr.  Yarker.  Dr.  W.  Armstrong,  for  some  time  a 
contributor,  now  prepares  the  Index. 

The  material  once  incorporated  in  the  chapter  ‘Bibliographica’  is 
now  disseminated  through  the  various  chapters  concerned.  Those 
who  miss  it  as  a  separate  contribution  are  advised  to  consult  the 
bibliographical  journals,  The  Library  and  The  Papers  of  the  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Society  of  America. 

Following  the  usual  practice,  prices  of  books  are  given  when 
available. 

BEATRICE  WHITE 


Westfield  College 
University  of  London 
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I.  LITERARY  HISTORY  AND  CRITICISM: 
GENERAL  WORKS 

By  T.  S.  Dorsch 


1.  Histories  of  Literature  and  Refer¬ 
ence  Works 

Like  its  predecessors,  the  third  volume 
of  the  Pelican  Guide  to  English  Litera¬ 
ture,  From  Donne  to  Marvell,1  covers 
its  period  in  two  survey  chapters  and 
a  series  of  essays  on  the  major  writers. 
In  the  first  of  the  preliminary  essays 
Marjorie  Cox  outlines  the  main  social, 
religious,  and  political  movements 
which  formed  the  background  of  the 
writer  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  In  the  second  R.  G. 
Cox  surveys  the  literature  of  the 
period.  Since  he  tends  to  enlarge  upon 
authors  who  receive  extended  treat¬ 
ment  later,  the  ‘minor’  writers  of  an 
age  of  fine  minor  literature  on  the 
whole  come  off  badly.  Of  the  essays 
devoted  to  individual  writers  and 
groups,  the  greater  number  treat  their 
subjects  perceptively,  and  with  suffi¬ 
cient  breadth  for  the  public  to  which 
this  series  is  addressed.  Odette  de 
Mourgues  contributes  an  interesting 
essay  on  The  European  Background 
to  Baroque  Sensibility.  R.  G.  Cox’s 
study  of  Donne’s  poetry  shows  a 
better  sense  of  proportion  than  his 
introductory  chapter;  and  able  essays 
on  Jonson’s  poems  and  Marvell  come 
from  F.  W.  Bradbrook,  and  on  Bun- 
yan  from  Maurice  Hussey.  The  other 
essays  are  The  Prose  of  Donne  and 
Browne,  by  Gilbert  Phelps;  George 
Herbert  and  the  Devotional  Poets,  by 
D.  J.  Enright;  The  Cavalier  Poets,  and 
Abraham  Cowley,  by  Geoffrey  Wal¬ 
ton;  Miltons  Religious  Verse,  by 

1  From  Donne  to  Marvell:  Volume  3  of 
The  Pelican  Guide  to  English  Literature,  ed. 
by  Boris  Ford.  Penguin  Books,  pp.  277. 
3s.  6 d.  (See  Chapter  XI,  p.  162.) 


L.  A.  Cormican;  and  Political  Debate 
and  Thomas  Hobbes,  by  D.  H.  Pen¬ 
nington.  Once  again  there  is  a  useful 
bibliographical  and  biographical  ap¬ 
pendix,  compiled  by  Margaret  Tubb. 

J.  C.  Trewin  has  written  a  short 
history2  of  the  English  verse  drama 
of  the  last  century  and  a  half.  In  fif¬ 
teen  pages  he  can  give  little  more  than 
a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  best 
plays  of  a  period  of  this  length,  but 
he  manages  to  convey  something 
of  the  character  of  the  successive 
‘schools’:  in  the  early  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ‘the  resonant  plati¬ 
tude,  the  hollow  horrific  invention’  of 
the  Gothic  playwrights,  and  ‘the  un¬ 
actable  closet-pieces  by  poets  not 
naturally  stage-struck’;  in  the  second 
half  of  the  century  a  theatre  in  which 
‘cliches  battered  each  other;  tushery 
ruled’;  in  our  lifetime  the  rejection  of 
a  deadening  adherence  to  tradition 
and  the  emergence  of  a  drama  with 
‘an  idiosyncrasy  and  a  spirit  of  its 
own’.  At  the  end  of  his  booklet  Trewin 
prints  a  helpful  list  of  plays  and  criti¬ 
cal  works. 

In  a  revised  edition  of  his  Twen¬ 
tieth-Century  Literature ,3  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1928,  A.  C.  Ward  has  added 
new  material  which  extends  his  survey 
to  the  present  day.  The  volume  now 
embraces  works  as  recent  as  Fry’s  A 
Sleep  of  Prisoners,  C.  V.  Wedgwood’s 
The  King’s  Peace,  and  the  novels  of 
George  Orwell  and  Michael  Innes. 
Most  of  Ward’s  earlier  judgements 

2  Verse  Drama  since  1800,  by  J.  C. 
Trewin.  (Reader’s  Guides.)  C.U.P.  for  the 
National  Book  League,  pp.  27.  2s.  6 d. 

3  Twentieth-Century  Literature:  1901- 
1950,  by  A.  C.  Ward.  Methuen,  pp.  viii+ 
248.  16s. 
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have  stood  the  test  of  time  remark¬ 
ably  well,  and  his  comments  on  the 
new  writers  are  marked  by  a  similar 
balance  and  good  sense. 

Frederick  Lumley’s  study  of  twen¬ 
tieth-century  drama4  opens  with  a 
review  of  the  period  and  a  discussion 
of  contemporary  drama  as  a  reflection 
of  the  life  of  our  age.  The  early  chap¬ 
ters  are  devoted  to  the  work  of  indi¬ 
vidual  playwrights  of  the  stature  of 
Pirandello,  Giraudoux,  Eliot,  Lorca, 
O’Neill,  Anouilh,  and  Tennessee  Wil¬ 
liams.  Then  come  sections  on  ‘The 
State  of  the  Drama’  in  various  coun¬ 
tries.  Among  the  authors  by  whom 
Britain  is  represented  are  Fry,  Bridie, 
O’Casey,  Auden  and  Isherwood,  and 
Coward;  and  the  leading  playwrights 
of  the  European  countries  and  of 
America  are  paraded  in  the  same 
fashion,  and  their  aims  and  techniques 
analysed  with  the  help  of  illustrative 
passages.  Lumley  also  gives  a  certain 
amount  of  biographical  information. 
Full-length  studies  can  scarcely  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  work  of  this  compass,  but 
it  will  be  found  interesting  as  a  con¬ 
spectus  of  modern  drama,  and  useful 
as  a  work  of  reference. 

]  cLmesCarney'sS  tudies  ini  rish  Litera¬ 
ture  and  History 5  for  the  most  part,  as 
the  title  suggests,  falls  outside  the  scope 
of  YW.  Two  papers,  however,  require 
mention.  In  The  Irish  Elements  in 
‘Beowulf  Carney  suggests  that  the 
author  of  Beowulf  ‘lived  in  a  monas¬ 
tic  environment  where  Irish  influence 
was  present’;  in  the  England  of  about 
a.d.  700,  ‘Irish  ecclesiastic  thought, 
Irish  vernacular  literature,  and  even 
Irish  folk-tales,  could  form  part  of 
the  total  experience  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  poet’.  Beowulf,  he  claims,  ‘can 
be  shown  to  have  been  influenced  by 

*  Trends  in  20th  Century  Drama:  A  Sur¬ 
vey  since  Ibsen  and  Shaw,  by  Frederick 
Lumley.  Rockliff.  pp.  xii+275.  30.s. 

5  Studies  in  Irish  Literature  and  History, 
by  James  Carney.  Dublin:  Institute  for 
Advanced  Studies,  1955.  pp.  xi+412.  42s. 


three  different  types  of  Irish  material: 
(1)  a  folk-tale  which  is  perhaps  ulti¬ 
mately  of  Eastern  origin  but  which 
before  influencing  Beowulf  had  assi¬ 
milated  an  Irish  background  and  con¬ 
cepts;  (2)  Irish  ecclesiastical  material; 
and  (3)  the  Irish  tale  Tain  Bo  Fraich'. 
In  a  later  paper  Carney  sets  out  to 
establish  connexions  between  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  and  a 
number  of  Irish  tales. 

Margaret  Nicholson’s  Manual  of 
Copyright  Practice6  was  first  published 
in  1945.  It  has  now  been  completely 
revised  to  cover  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  United  States  copy¬ 
right  laws  in  recent  years  in  order  to 
bring  these  laws  in  line  with  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Copyright  Convention.  This 
excellent  reference-work  is  designed 
for  the  use  of  ‘anyone  in  the  literary 
world  who  wants  to  know  what  to  do 
in  a  specific  situation  involving  copy¬ 
right’.  It  deals  not  only  with  literature, 
but  with  music,  photography,  radio, 
the  cinema,  and  indeed  with  all  the 
activities  to  which  the  laws  apply;  and 
its  information  is  presented  clearly 
and  concisely.  Although  it  is  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  American  copy¬ 
right  practice,  it  will  have  some  value 
for  English  writers  and  publishers, 
especially  for  those  whose  publica¬ 
tions  appear  in  America  as  well  as 
this  country.  Some  useful  appendixes 
provide,  among  other  things,  the 
terms  of  the  Universal  Copyright  Con¬ 
vention  and  of  the  Berne  Convention 
as  it  was  revised  in  1948. 

During  the  year  three  volumes  of 
the  Annual  Bibliography  of  English 
Language  and  Literature1  have  been 

6  A  Manual  of  Copyright  Practice  for 
Writers,  Publishers,  and  Agents,  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Nicholson.  Second  edition.  O.U.P. 
pp.  x+273.  45j. 

7  Annual  Bibliography  of  English  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Literature,  ed.  for  the  Mod. 
Humanities  Research  Assn,  by  Angus  Mac¬ 
donald  and  Henry  J.  Pettit,  Jr.  C.U.P., 
1956.  Vol.  XXIV:  1943-4,  pp.  xvi+304. 
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published.  These  cover  the  years 
1943-5  and  1947,  and  several  further 
volumes  are  promised  for  the  near 
future — welcome  news,  since  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  this  valuable  series  will  be 
greatly  increased  by  its  being  brought 
up  to  date. 

The  appearance  of  a  general  index 
to  Notes  and  Queries ,8  covering  the 
years  1935-47,  will  also  be  welcomed. 

2.  General  Criticism  and  Collections 
of  Critical  Essays 

‘To  illuminate  both  the  nature  of 
literature  and  the  nature  of  criticism, 
this  book  presents  some  of  the  more 
important  ways  in  which  literature  has 
been  discussed’,  says  David  Daiches 
in  the  introduction  to  his  stimulating 
Critical  Approaches  to  Literature.9 
Beginning  with  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
Daiches  describes  and  appraises  the 
answers  that  have  from  time  to  time 
been  given  to  the  question,  ‘What  is 
literature?’  The  greater  part  of  his 
study  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  Eng¬ 
lish  critics,  from  Sidney  to  Empson, 
and  he  quotes  generously  from  their 
writings  in  order  to  illustrate  a  variety 
of  critical  methods  and  points  of  view: 
Plato’s  strictures  on  poetry,  Sidney’s 
view  of  the  poet  as  ‘maker’,  Coleridge’s 
ideas  on  the  poetic  imagination,  Emp- 
son’s  expositions  of  ‘the  multiplicity 
of  meaning’.  Daiches  goes  on  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  place  of  historical  and  bio¬ 
graphical  research  in  literary  criticism, 
and  the  value  of  the  psychological  and 
sociological  and  other  modern  ap¬ 
proaches.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  single  ‘right’  method 
of  handling  literary  problems,  ‘no 

255.  Vol.  XXV:  1945,  pp.  xv+158.  255. 
Vol.  XXVII:  1947,  pp.  xv+243.  355. 

8  Notes  and  Queries:  for  Readers  and 
Writers,  Collectors  and  Librarians.  The 
Fifteenth  General  Index:  Vols.  169,  July 
1935,  to  192,  December  1947.  O.U.P.  pp. 
iv+215.  305. 

9  Critical  Approaches  to  Literature,  by 
David  Daiches.  Longmans,  pp.  ix+404. 
25 5. 


single  approach  to  works  of  literary 
art  that  will  yield  all  the  significant 
truths  about  them’.  Any  form  of 
guidance  that  sharpens  the  reader’s 
response  to  literature  is  a  legitimate 
branch  of  literary  criticism.  ‘To  enjoy 
with  discrimination,  to  discern  value, 
to  recognize  and  reject  the  spurious, 
to  respond  maturely  to  the  genuine, 
never  to  be  fooled  by  the  shabby  and 
the  second-hand — that  is  the  civilized 
approach  to  the  arts.  We  turn  to  criti¬ 
cism  to  develop  and  strengthen  that 
approach.’ 

In  The  Limits  of  Literary  Criticism ,10 
her  highly  interesting  Riddell  Memo¬ 
rial  Lectures,  Helen  Gardner  discusses 
the  relevance  of  modern  methods  of 
literary  criticism  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  both  spheres 
there  has  been  a  shift  from  the  histori¬ 
cal  to  the  interpretative  approach. 
Biblical  episodes  which  perplexed  or 
disgusted  the  liberal  churchmen  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  drunkenness 
of  Noah,  for  instance,  are  now  read 
‘as  symbolic  stories  which  have  a 
meaning  beyond  their  value  as  narra¬ 
tives,  and  call  for  interpretation  in 
some  “spiritual  sense”’,  and  a  fuller 
understanding  of  their  function  and 
purpose  has  been  reached.  Miss  Gard¬ 
ner  goes  on  to  consider  how  far  it  is 
reasonable  to  judge  St.  Mark’s  Gospel 
as  poetry,  as  ‘a  sequence  of  events  and 
sayings  which  combine  to  create  in 
our  minds  a  single  complex  and 
powerful  symbol,  a  pattern  of  mean¬ 
ing’.  In  her  final  lecture  Miss  Gardner 
shows  to  what  lengths  the  symbolic 
interpretation  of  Shakespeare  has  been 
carried,  often  to  the  neglect  of  histori¬ 
cal  reality.  Modern  critical  methods 
may  also  be  misleading  when  applied 
to  the  Metaphysical  poets;  her  own 
reading  of  Donne’s  sermons  has 

10  The  Limits  of  Literary  Criticism: 
Reflections  on  the  Interpretation  of  Poetry 
and  Scripture,  by  Helen  Gardner.  (Riddell 
Memorial  Lectures.)  O.U.P.  pp.  63.  5s. 
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shown  that  Donne’s  exegesis  of  the 
literal  sense  of  a  Scriptural  passage 
and  its  application  to  us  takes  up  far 
more  space  than  his  development  of 
mystical  interpretations.  She  ends  by 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  a  real¬ 
istic  historical  approach  in  addition 
to  interpretative  methods,  whether  in 
literary  criticism  or  the  criticism  of 
the  Scriptures. 

The  thesis  of  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Seymour 
Memorial  Lecture11  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  is  that  ‘there  are  limits, 
exceeding  which  in  one  direction 
literary  criticism  ceases  to  be  literary, 
and  exceeding  which  in  another  it 
ceases  to  be  criticism’.  Describing  his 
own  criticism  as  ‘a  prolongation  of 
the  thinking  that  went  into  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  [his]  own  verse’,  Eliot  proceeds 
to  discuss  the  limitations  of  a  poet’s 
criticism  of  poetry:  ‘What  has  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  poet’s  own  work,  or  what 
is  antipathetic  to  him,  is  outside  of  his 
competence.’  In  Livingston  Lowes’s 
The  Road  to  Xanadu  Eliot  sees  a 
valuable  example  of  ‘the  criticism  of 
explanation  by  origins’;  however,  the 
book  has  had  a  bad  influence,  for  it 
has  given  rise  to  much  valueless  criti¬ 
cism  in  the  work  of  imitators  lacking 
Lowes’s  gifts.  Another  form  of  criti¬ 
cism  in  which  ‘the  danger  of  excessive 
reliance  upon  causal  explanation  is 
greatest’  is  the  critical  biography.  In¬ 
deed  any  type  of  criticism  that  ex¬ 
plains  poetry  in  terms  of  something 
else  has  potential  dangers;  so  have 
the  methods  of  the  ‘lemon-squeezer’ 
critics,  who,  ignoring  all  considera¬ 
tions  external  to  the  poem,  set  out  to 
extract  from  it  every  drop  of  meaning 
they  can,  but  sometimes  assume  that 
there  can  be  only  one  correct  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  poem.  Like  David 
Daiches,  Eliot  concludes  that  a  critic 

11  The  Frontiers  of  Criticism,  by  T.  S. 
Eliot.  (Gideon  D.  Seymour  Memorial  Lec¬ 
ture.)  Minnesota  U.P.  pp.  ii+20.  Not 
priced. 


is  ‘a  literary  critic  if  his  primary  inter¬ 
est,  in  writing  criticism,  is  to  help  his 
readers  to  understand  and  enjoy'. 

In  his  lively  inaugural  lecture12  as 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  W.  H. 
Auden  takes  as  his  subject  the  making 
and  judging  of  poetry.  Drawing  on 
his  own  experience,  he  speaks  of  the 
kind  of  reading  from  which  the  young 
would-be  poet  learns  something  about 
the  sounds  of  words  and  the  variety 
of  poetic  expression  and  poetic  ex¬ 
perience;  ‘a  poet  who  wishes  to  im¬ 
prove  himself  should  certainly  keep 
good  company’,  but  it  is  not  only  from 
the  greatest  poetry  that  he  can  learn. 
As  the  beginner  gets  experience,  there 
is  born  within  him  a  censor  who  there¬ 
after  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  his 
efforts  at  creation;  his  most  helpful 
external  critics  are  his  fellow-appren¬ 
tices  in  poetry.  Auden  praises  the  work 
of  the  scholars  who,  by  editing  the 
poets  of  the  past,  purify  their  texts 
and  make  them  accessible  to  succes¬ 
sive  generations  of  readers.  He  then 
turns  to  the  difficulties  that  confront 
the  critic  of  poetry.  When  he  himself 
is  reading  a  poem,  the  questions  he 
asks  himself  are  two.  ‘The  first  is  tech¬ 
nical:  “Here  is  a  verbal  contraption. 
How  does  it  work?”  The  second  is,  in 
the  broadest  sense,  moral.  “What  kind 
of  a  guy  inhabits  this  poem?  What  is 
his  notion  of  the  good  life  or  the  good 
place?  His  notion  of  the  Evil  One? 
What  does  he  conceal  from  the 
reader?  What  does  he  conceal  even 
from  himself?”’ 

The  Writer  in  a  Changing  Society  u 
is  the  subject  of  J.  B.  Priestley’s  Her- 
mon  Ould  Memorial  Lecture.  Priestley 
speaks  of  the  modern  developments 
in  mass-entertainment  which  have 
brought  into  existence  a  vast  audience 

12  Making,  Knowing  and  Judging,  by 
W.  H.  Auden.  O.U.P.  pp.  33.  2s.  6 d. 

13  The  Writer  in  a  Changing  Society,  by 
J.  B.  Priestley.  (Hermon  Ould  Memorial 
Lecture.)  Hand  &  Flower  Press,  pp.  iv-f- 
29.  Not  priced. 
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merely  waiting  to  be  amused.  How¬ 
ever,  ‘what  is  deepest  in  our  being 
cannot  be  long  defied  or  ignored’.  Al¬ 
though  the  writer  must  recognize  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since 
the  war,  he  must  also  cling  to  his  be¬ 
lief  in  the  art  he  practises,  in  ‘the 
decency  and  dignity  and  full  human¬ 
ity’  of  his  calling,  for  ‘he  may  yet  help 
the  community  in  its  bitterest  need’. 

C.  V.  Wedgwood’s  presidential  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  English  Association  is  en¬ 
titled  Literature  and  the  Historian .14 
Miss  Wedgwood  recalls  that  History 
had  a  secure  place  among  the  muses 
until  comparatively  recent  times,  and 
that  ‘the  long  alliance  between  history 
and  literature’  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples,  as  she 
illustrates  with  extracts  ranging  in 
time  from  Lord  Berners  to  Sir  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill.  However,  the  historian 
must  watch  his  step,  for  ‘there  is  no 
literary  style  which  may  not  at  one 
point  or  another  add  to  or  take  away 
something  from  the  ascertainable  out¬ 
line  of  truth,  which  it  is  the  task  of 
scholarship  to  excavate  and  re-estab¬ 
lish’.  Yet  it  is  rarely  that  a  great  work 
of  scholarship  reveals  a  writer  who  is 
devoid  of  literary  skill  and  judgement. 
‘The  sense  of  form,  the  capacity  to 
weigh  and  to  use  words  correctly,  the 
shaping  of  sentences,  and  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  presentation  of  a  scene,  a 
fact,  or  an  exposition — all  the  things 
which  make  up  style — are  the  natural 
concomitants  of  the  clear,  inquiring, 
disciplined,  and  imaginative  mind 
which  is  needed  for  historical  re¬ 
search.’  The  historian  can  gain  much, 
however,  in  particular  a  sharpening 
of  perception,  from  the  study  and 
appreciation  of  literature;  ideally  the 
two  studies  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
‘Literature  and  history  were  joined 
long  since  by  the  powers  which  shaped 

14  Literature  and  the  Historian,  by  C.  V. 
Wedgwood.  (The  English  Association  Presi¬ 
dential  Address,  1956.)  O.U.P.  pp.  15.  5s. 
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the  human  brain:  we  cannot  put  them 
asunder.’ 

Literature  and  Science ,13  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  some  sixty  papers  delivered 
at  the  congress  of  the  International 
Federation  for  Modern  Languages  and 
Literatures  held  in  Oxford  in  1954,  is 
a  publication  of  considerable  interest. 
Several  of  the  papers  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  English  studies.  Herbert 
Dingle  speaks  on  The  Relations  be¬ 
tween  Science  and  Literature,  provid¬ 
ing  a  general  background  to  the  work 
of  the  congress;  and  in  Style  and  Sub¬ 
ject  in  the  Literature  of  Mathematics 
G.  Temple  shows  that  scientific  genius 
is  by  no  means  always  divorced  from 
literary  genius.  Two  excellent  papers 
are  devoted  to  scientific  techniques  in 
literary  scholarship:  Ruth  J.  Dean 
describes  the  scope  and  aims  of  ‘the 
science  and  art  of  paleography’,  and 
J.  G.  McManaway  gives  a  clear,  prac¬ 
tical  exposition  of  the  problems  of 
bibliography.  Helmut  Hatzfeld’s  sub¬ 
ject  is  Methods  of  Stylistic  Investiga¬ 
tion',  and  in  Mechanical  Aids  for  the 
Study  of  Language  and  Literary  Style 
E.  R.  Vincent  describes  the  ‘electric 
brain’  and  other  mechanical  devices 
which  should  be  able  to  show  by  sys¬ 
tematic  analysis  whether  it  is  likely 
‘that  the  man  who  wrote  the  plays  of 
Marlowe  also  wrote  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare’.  Three  papers  deal  with 
psychological  approaches  to  literature: 
Psychology  and  the  Literary  Analyst, 
by  William  Rose;  Etudes  litter  air  es  et 
caracterologie,  by  Jean  Bertrand  Bar- 
rere;  and  The  Impact  of  Science  upon 
the  Concept  of  Imagination,  by  E.  R. 
Briggs.  The  later  papers  are  concerned 
with  the  bearings  of  science  on  litera¬ 
ture  in  particular  periods  or  authors, 
and  those  which  are  relevant  to 

13  Literature  and  Science.  Proceedings 
of  the  Sixth  Triennial  Congress  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  for  Modern  Languages 
and  Literatures,  Oxford,  1954.  Blackwell, 
1955.  pp.  xiii+330.  45j. 
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English  literature  are  as  follows:  Some 
Relations  between  the  Literature  of 
Science  and  Early  English  Prose,  by 
Roscoe  E.  Parker;  ‘To  speik  of  science, 
craft  and  sapience  in  Medieval  Litera¬ 
ture,  by  M.  Dominica  Legge;  The  Use 
of  Physiology  in  the  Elizabethan 
Drama,  by  Robert  Davril;  Newtonian- 
ism  and  Literature,  by  Robert  Shackle- 
ton;  and  ‘The  Pleasing  Paths  of  Sense’: 
The  Subject-Matter  of  Augustan 
Literature,  by  Henry  Pettit. 

The  Craft  of  Letters  in  England,'6 
edited  by  John  Lehmann,  is  a  sym¬ 
posium,  published  on  the  occasion  of 
the  international  congress  of  the 
P.E.N.  in  London,  in  which  contem¬ 
porary  English  writing  is  discussed  in 
the  perspective  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  this  period,  says  Lehmann, 
England  has  seen  ‘an  abundance 
and  vitality  of  literary  achievement 
second  to  no  other  country’;  and 
this  vitality  is  exemplified  in  almost 
all  the  essays  which  make  up  the 
volume.  The  first  of  these,  by  J.  I.  M. 
Stewart,  is  a  lively  and  informative 
study  of  recent  work  in  biography 
which  begins  with  an  assessment  of 
Lytton  Strachey  and  his  influence,  and 
closes  with  judgements  on  works  as 
recent  as  Gittings’s  The  Living  Year. 
Alan  Pryce-Jones  surveys  the  auto¬ 
biographies,  and  Francis  Wyndham 
the  novels,  of  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  Philip  Toynbee’s  subject  is  Ex¬ 
periment  and  the  Future  of  the  Novel. 
The  serious  novelist  of  today,  says 
Toynbee,  ‘is  struggling  in  a  collapsed 
tradition,  uncertain  of  his  intractable 
medium  and  uncertain  of  his  con¬ 
stantly  changing  material.  Every  battle 
fought  with  a  book  has  to  be  a  battle 
fought  with  new  weapons  on  a  new 
battlefield.  .  .  .  The  outlook,  in  fact, 
is  harsh  and  stimulating.’  Writing  on 
Poetry:  Tradition  and  Belief,  Roy 

16  The  Craft  of  Letters  in  England:  A 
Symposium ,  ed.  by  John  Lehmann.  Cresset 
Press,  pp.  vii-f  248.  21j\ 


Fuller  stresses  the  influence  of  ‘Eliot, 
as  worked  upon  by  Pound’,  reviews 
the  output  of  the  leading  ‘poets  of  the 
thirties’,  and  analyses  the  methods  of 
more  recent  poets,  such  as  Graves, 
Muir,  and  Empson.  This  essay  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  one  on  The  Poet  and  His 
Medium,  by  G.  S.  Fraser.  T.  C.  Wors- 
ley  sees  little  of  very  high  merit  in 
contemporary  drama,  but  applauds 
the  ‘responsible  attitude  towards 
Shakespeare’  that  has  grown  up.  L.  D. 
Lerner  finds  it  difficult  to  justify,  or 
even  account  for,  the  ‘spate  of  criti¬ 
cism  over  the  last  30  years,  unprece¬ 
dented  in  complexity,  variety,  or 
volume’.  Paul  Bloomfield  discusses 
what  he  calls  ‘the  Bloomsbury  tradi¬ 
tion  in  English  literary  criticism’, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  his 
use  of  the  term  is  justified;  however, 
he  writes  informatively  about  recent 
tendencies  in  criticism.  In  the  histori¬ 
cal  writing  of  the  period,  says  C.  V. 
Wedgwood,  there  is  much  that  shows 
‘clear  thought  and  good  style’;  but 
we  stand  in  need  of  ‘honest  painful 
thought  (using  painful  in  its  seven¬ 
teenth-century  sense),  of  doubt  and 
humility,  and  perhaps  also  of  fewer 
political  ideas  and  stronger  moral 
ideals’.  Maurice  Cranston  writes  on 
The  Literature  of  Ideas,  and  Erik  de 
Mauny  on  The  Progress  of  Transla¬ 
tion,  from  the  work  of  Constance 
Garnett  and  C.  K.  Scott  Moncrieff 
down  to  the  remarkable  series  of 
Penguin  Classics.  Summing  up  the 
achievement  of  the  period,  Lehmann 
concludes  ‘that  we  are  living  in  an  age 
without  giants’,  that  we  have  ‘reached 
a  historical  moment  when  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  write  about  the  human 
conditions  in  our  time’,  and  that  ‘all 
serious  writers  are  now  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  about  problems  of  belief’. 

In  Literary  Essays'1  David  Daiches 
has  gathered  together  a  dozen  papers 

17  Literary  Essays,  by  David  Daiches. 
Oliver  and  Boyd.  pp.  vii+225.  16j. 
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written  for  various  periodicals  during 
the  past  five  or  six  years.  The  volume 
reflects  the  breadth  of  Daiches’s  re¬ 
sponse  to  literature,  for  it  embraces 
works  of  many  types  and  many 
periods.  It  opens  with  an  essay  on 
Guilt  and  Justice  in  Shakespeare  which 
is  noticed  in  Chapter  VIII.  In  the  next 
essay  Daiches  analyses  the  novels  of 
Richardson  with  the  aim  of  demon¬ 
strating  that  these  novels,  especially 
Clarissa,  are  ‘brilliant  and  original’ 
contributions  to  our  literature,  and 
not  merely  important  as  pioneer 
works.  Illustrating  his  judgements 
from  several  poems,  he  goes  on  to 
praise  Dylan  Thomas’s  keen  sense  of 
form  and  skilful  handling  of  stanzas 
and  verse-paragraphs;  he  concludes 
that,  though  Thomas  wrote  few  first- 
rate  poems,  he  is  at  his  best  highly 
original  in  tone  and  technique,  and 
that  he  was  to  the  last  growing  in 
poetic  stature.  A  study  of  Walt  Whit¬ 
man’s  philosophy  is  followed  by  an 
excellent  essay  on  Scott,  whom 
Daiches  describes  as  a  combination 
of  the  prudent  Briton  and  the  passion¬ 
ate  Scot;  discussing  several  of  the 
novels  in  the  light  of  this  description, 
he  lays  stress  on  their  form  and  the 
vitality  of  their  characters.  The  double 
life  of  ‘Christopher  North’  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  next  paper.  For  thirty  years 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at 
Edinburgh  under  his  own  name  of 
John  Wilson,  ‘North’  was  ‘a  fraud,  a 
windbag,  who  declaimed  high-sound¬ 
ing  platitudes  in  a  magnificent  voice  to 
cheering  students’;  under  his  famous 
pseudonym  he  was  ‘the  fluent,  lively, 
unpredictable,  reckless,  self-contra¬ 
dictory,  flamboyant,  mischievous 
and  wholly  preposterous  contribu¬ 
tor  to  Blackwood' s  Magazine'.  In  a 
lecture  on  the  writing  of  Scottish 
literary  history,  Daiches  outlines  the 
problems  which  must  be  tackled  be¬ 
fore  such  a  work  can  be  profitably 
undertaken.  The  ‘new  criticism’  which 


is  so  fashionable  today,  especially  in 
America,  comes  under  fire  in  the  next 
essay;  while  we  can  undoubtedly 
learn  much  from  the  ‘new  critics’, 
though  preferably  without  adopting 
their  jargon  or  their  puritanism,  we 
must  recognize  that  their  methods 
often  lead  to  a  drastic  oversimplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  and  value  of  art.  In 
the  next  two  essays  Daiches  discusses 
some  of  the  principles  which  should 
be  applied  to  the  criticism  of  fiction 
and  to  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  In  Religion,  Poetry  and  the 
Dilemma  of  the  Modern  Writer  he 
contrasts  ‘the  stable  background  of 
belief’  against  which  poets  of  earlier 
centuries  wrote  with  the  difficulty 
many  modern  writers  have  in  ‘hand¬ 
ling  knowledge  in  a  context  of  value’. 
He  suggests  that  ‘if  the  artist  would 
spend  less  time  alternately  bewailing 
his  “alienation”  from  society  and  flou¬ 
rishing  his  unemployed  skills  he  might 
realize  the  exciting  opportunity  that 
awaits  him’.  In  a  more  light-hearted 
mood,  Daiches  includes  a  dialogue  in 
a  Cambridge  Combination  Room  that 
recalls  some  of  Peacock’s  disquisitions 
on  the  march  of  mind. 

We  may  be  grateful  to  S.  O.  A.  Ull- 
mann  for  having  published  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  essays18  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen 
which  have  not  been  reprinted  since 
they  first  appeared  in  various  journals 
of  his  day.  Although  he  was  very  diffi¬ 
dent  about  his  critical  powers,  Stephen 
emerges  from  this  volume  as  a  per¬ 
ceptive  and  stimulating  critic.  ‘Neither 
dilettante  nor  pedant,  he  approached 
literature  as  a  cultured  man  of  the 
world.’  As  he  shows  in  Thoughts  on 
Criticism,  he  scorns  the  ‘clever’  critics 
whose  judgements  are  not  backed  by 
intimate  familiarity  with  the  subject 
under  discussion  and  its  place  against 

18  Men,  Books,  and  Mountains:  Essays 
by  Leslie  Stephen,  collected,  and  with  an 
Introduction,  by  S.  O.  A.  Ullmann.  Hogarth 
Press,  pp.  247.  2\s. 
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the  background  of  its  period  or  of  our 
literature  as  a  whole.  An  excellent 
study  of  the  eighteenth-century  and 
romantic  essayists  is  followed  by 
some  discerning  criticism  of  Taine  as 
a  literary  historian,  and  of  the  novels 
of  Lytton.  In  an  essay  on  Biography 
Stephen  describes  The  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  as  ‘the  most 
amusing  book  in  the  language’ — as  its 
editor,  he  ought  to  know — and  he 
goes  on  to  offer  some  common-sense 
precepts  for  the  would-be  biographer. 
Finally,  among  the  essays  on  literary 
topics,  there  is  an  admirably  developed 
cryptogrammatic  ‘proof  that  Shake¬ 
speare  wrote  Bacon. 

In  his  new  volume  of  critical  essays,19 
J.  Middleton  Murry  develops  his  four 
themes  at  greater  length  than  is  cus¬ 
tomary  with  him,  and  this  helps  to 
give  these  essays  their  weight  and 
authority.  The  first  is  written  in  de¬ 
fence  of  Fielding.  Murry’s  starting- 
point  is  a  depreciatory  article  on 
Fielding  in  TLS,  together  with  the  ad¬ 
verse  criticism  of  F.  R.  Leavis.  With 
some  excellent  analysis  of  the  novels, 
he  shows,  among  other  things,  ‘on 
what  a  deep  well  of  moral  conviction 
Fielding  drew  for  the  sustenance  of 
his  fiction’.  In  Clare  Revisited  he 
praises  especially  Clare’s  ‘precious  and 
unique’  picture  of  the  effects  of  land- 
enclosure,  and  his  power  as  a  vision¬ 
ary  poet.  In  the  next  essay  Murry 
speaks  of  Walt  Whitman’s  ‘compel¬ 
ling  vision  of  the  society  towards 
which  humanity  must  stumble  on,  if 
it  is  not  to  cease  to  be  human’.  Much 
of  the  world’s  great  literature  has  been 
valued  by  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  for  ‘the  concrete  ideal  of 
personal  conduct’  it  has  set  before 
them.  ‘Such  was  the  sense  in  which 
Whitman  claimed  to  be  the  poet- 
prophet  of  America.’  Murry  then 
turns  to  the  plays  of  T.  S.  Eliot.  Since 

19  Unprofessional  Essays,  by  J.  Middleton 
Murry.  Cape.  pp.  191.  15s. 


The  Waste  Land,  he  says,  while  Eliot’s 
poetry  has  become  more  recondite, 
‘his  poetic  drama  has  steadily  tended 
to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  level 
of  ordinary  experience  and  communi¬ 
cation’.  Yet  for  some  readers  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  many  great  qualities  of 
Eliot’s  plays  will  be  tempered  by  a 
recognition  of  ‘his  almost  inhuman 
detachment  from  the  most  exalted  ex¬ 
perience  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
common  man’. 

Christopher  Hassall’s  selection  from 
the  prose  of  Rupert  Brooke20  is  in 
some  ways  a  disappointment.  It  is 
good  to  rediscover  with  what  a  variety 
of  effects  Brooke  sketched  his  Ameri¬ 
can  experiences  in  the  travel-pieces  he 
wrote  for  The  Westminster  Gazette, 
and  Hassall  deserves  our  gratitude  for 
having  disinterred  some  excellent  re¬ 
views  and  articles  on  English  poetry 
from  the  journals  in  which  they  first 
appeared;  these  include  two  review- 
articles  on  Donne  which  reveal  Brooke 
as  well  ahead  of  his  time  in  his  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  Donne. 
On  the  other  hand,  John  Webster  and 
the  Elizabethan  Drama  deserves  much 
better  than  to  be  represented  by  five 
snippets  wrenched  from  their  context. 
However,  the  volume  gives  some  no¬ 
tion  of  Brooke’s  versatility  as  a  prose- 
writer  and  perceptiveness  as  a  critic, 
and  Hassall  provides  an  interesting 
and  informative  Introduction. 

Leonard  Unger’s  The  Man  in  the 
Name 21  is  a  series  of  critical  essays 
ranging  in  time  from  Shakespeare  to 
T.  S.  Eliot.  The  first  essay,  on  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Henry  IV,  is  noticed  in  Chap¬ 
ter  VIII.  Keats  and  the  Music  of 
Autumn  is  a  close  study  of  the  Autumn 
ode  in  its  relationship  with  other 

20  The  Prose  of  Rupert  Brooke,  ed.  with 
an  Introduction  by  Christopher  Hassall. 
Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  pp.  liv+200.  15s. 

21  The  Man  in  the  Name:  Essays  on  the 
Experience  of  Poetry,  by  Leonard  Unger. 
Minneapolis  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  xi+249. 
$4.  32s. 
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poems  of  Keats,  designed  to  show  the 
continuity  and  wholeness  of  Keats’s 
poetry.  In  two  long  essays  on  Donne, 
Unger  sets  out  to  counter  certain  atti¬ 
tudes  that  have  become  established  in 
the  modern  criticism  of  the  Metaphy¬ 
sical  poets,  in  particular  T.  S.  Eliot’s 
conception  of  ‘the  fusion  of  thought 
and  feeling’  in  Donne;  he  questions 
whether  there  is  ever  a  ‘felt  thought’ 
or  a  ‘thought  feeling’  in  Donne’s 
poetry.  He  feels  that  the  Songs  and 
Sonets  are  altogether  too  complex, 
and  too  varied,  to  be  capable  of  ex¬ 
planation  by  any  of  the  catch-phrases 
of  recent  critics.  There  follow  three 
essays  concerned  with  various  aspects 
of  Eliot’s  poetry.  The  first  is  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Ash  Wednesday,  with  a 
detailed  discussion  of  its  sources,  its 
development,  and  its  value  as  a  record 
of  religious  experience.  In  the  second, 
Unger  stresses  the  importance  of  ima¬ 
gery  related  to  the  rose-garden  as  a 
recurrent  symbolic  theme  in  Eliot’s 
poetry.  The  final  essay  is  devoted  to 
the  influence  of  Laforgue  and  Joseph 
Conrad  on  Eliot;  Unger  sees  Conrad’s 
Heart  of  Darkness  as  having  ‘a  singu¬ 
lar  and  major  relevance’  to  the  style 
and  the  themes  of  Eliot’s  poems  and 
plays. 

Marianne  Moore’s  Predilections 22 
opens  with  two  papers  entitled  Feeling 
and  Precision,  and  Humiliation,  Con¬ 
centration,  and  Gusto.  Feeling  at  its 
deepest,  she  reminds  us  in  the  first, 
tends  to  be  inarticulate;  and  she  goes 
on  to  analyse  passages  in  which  wri¬ 
ters  have  succeeded  in  communicating 
apparently  incommunicable  sensa¬ 
tions,  or  in  achieving  special  emotional 
effects  of  other  kinds.  The  awareness 
of  fine  shades  of  feeling  and  under¬ 
standing  of  techniques  that  she  shows 
in  these  papers  mark  her  criticism  as 
a  whole.  Most  of  her  volume  consists 
of  critical  essays,  lectures  and  reviews, 

22  Predilections,  by  Marianne  Moore. 
Faber,  pp.  vii+171.  I85. 
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and  the  main  authors  she  treats  are 
Henry  James,  Wallace  Stevens,  T.  S. 
Eliot,  Ezra  Pound,  and  W.  H.  Auden, 
though  she  writes  on  others  as  well, 
ranging  from  Bacon  to  Cocteau. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  Supplement  of  TLS  (17  August) 
on  ‘the  problems  that  confront  modern 
writers  who  try  to  define  the  frontiers 
of  literature’.  This  supplement  con¬ 
tains  articles  on  recent  experiments  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  on  such  topics  as 
‘The  Language  of  Scholarship’,  ‘The 
Sense  of  the  Past’,  and  ‘Freedom  and 
Restraint’.  The  work  of  the  last  few 
years  in  various  literary  fields  is  sur¬ 
veyed,  and  several  new  poems  by  well- 
known  living  poets  are  printed. 

3.  Studies  of  Particular  Genres 

The  thesis  underlying  H.  D.  F. 
Kitto’s  Form  and  Meaning  in  Drama23 
is  that  ‘in  a  great  work  of  art,  whether 
a  play,  a  picture,  or  a  piece  of  music, 
the  connexion  between  the  form  and 
the  content  is  so  vital  that  the  two 
may  be  said  to  be  ultimately  identical’. 
If  this  is  true,  ‘it  follows  that  it  is  quite 
meaningless  to  consider  one  of  them 
without  constant  reference  to  the 
other’.  This  thesis  he  develops  with 
excellent  critical  analyses  of  six  Greek 
plays,  the  Oresteian  trilogy  of  Aeschy¬ 
lus  and  the  Philoctetes,  the  Antigone 
and  the  A jax  of  Sophocles.  There  fol¬ 
lows  a  chapter  in  which  Kitto  tries  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  ‘the  Greek 
and  the  Elizabethan  drama  differ  so 
widely  in  form,  style  and  texture’. 
Among  many  reasons,  the  chief  seems 
to  be  that  the  Elizabethans  combined 
in  their  tragedies  not  merely  the  tragic 
and  the  comic,  but  also  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  dignified  and  the  humble, 
whereas  Aeschylus,  or  Sophocles, 
though  he  dealt  in  comedy  as  well  as 

23  Form  and  Meaning  in  Drama:  A 
Study  of  Six  Greek  Plays  and  of  ‘Hamlet’, 
by  H.  D.  F.  Kitto.  Methuen,  pp.  ix+341. 
305. 
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tragedy,  for  example  in  the  satyric 
drama  appended  to  his  tragic  trilogy, 
found  comedy  irrelevant  to  the  serious 
conflicts  of  right  and  wrong  that  it  was 
his  purpose  to  delineate  in  his  trage¬ 
dies.  In  a  sensitive  study  of  Hamlet, 
Kitto,  feeling  that  criticism  has  been 
too  narrowly  concentrated  on  the 
character  of  the  Prince,  devotes  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  structure  and  the 
development  of  the  action.  He  uses 
the  play  to  demonstrate  that,  while 
Greek  tragedy  ‘presents  sudden  and 
complete  disaster,  or  one  disaster 
linked  to  another  in  linear  fashion’, 
Shakespearian  tragedy  ‘presents  the 
complexive,  menacing  spread  of 
ruin’. 

Ivor  Brown’s  Theatre:  195 5-6 24  fol¬ 
lows  the  lines  of  its  predecessor, 
Theatre:  1954-5.  Brown  reviews  the 
most  interesting  productions  of  the 
year,  in  London  and  elsewhere  in 
Britain;  and  the  inclusion  of  cast-lists 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  book  as  a 
reference-work  for  historians  of  the 
theatre.  William  Douglas  Home  con¬ 
tributes  an  account  of  the  genesis  and 
composition  of  The  Reluctant  Debu¬ 
tante',  Sir  Ralph  Richardson  describes 
his  recent  tour  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  Thomas  Quinn  Curtiss  re¬ 
views  the  Paris  season  of  1955-6;  and 
Henry  Sherek  suggests  reasons  for  the 
current  dearth  of  good  English  play¬ 
wrights.  The  volume  is  generously 
illustrated  with  photographs  of  pro¬ 
ductions. 

Three  full-scale  studies  of  tragedy 
have  appeared  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  T.  R.  Henn’s  object,  in  The  Har¬ 
vest  of  Tragedy™  is  to  re-examine 
tragedy,  ‘not  as  a  stable  compound, 
but  as  a  highly  complex,  composite 
and  active  substance  and  form;  with 
characteristic  effects  which  can  best 

24  Theatre:  1955-6,  by  Ivor  Brown.  Rein¬ 
hardt.  pp.  vii+200.  21 s. 

25  The  Harvest  of  Tragedy,  by  T.  R. 
Henn.  Methuen,  pp.  xv+304.  25s. 


be  apprehended  ...  in  religious  or 
mystical  terms’.  Aristotle’s  observa¬ 
tions  on  tragedy  suggest  several  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  tragic  structure  and 
tragic  content,  and  Henn  sets  out  to 
show  how  these  problems  have  been 
approached  in  the  theory  of  later 
critics  and  the  practice  of  later  play¬ 
wrights.  Tragedy  is  differentiated  from 
melodrama  by  ‘its  unity,  its  organic 
character  and  the  sense  of  inevita¬ 
bility’  which  it  communicates,  and 
‘the  ending  and  the  “end”  are  perhaps 
more  important  than  any  other  fac¬ 
tors’  in  giving  a  sense  of  completeness 
to  the  pattern.  All  these  aspects  of 
tragedy  are  discussed  in  the  course  of 
the  book,  with  illustrative  analysis 
of  plays  from  the  time  of  Shakespeare 
to  Anouilh.  Such  concepts  as  those  of 
‘catharsis’  and  of  the  ‘tragic  flaw’,  and 
their  applicability  to  modern  drama, 
are  also  treated,  and  there  are  sec¬ 
tions  on  the  ‘tragic  character’,  the 
‘pleasure-pain’  principle,  and  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  poetic  image  in  tragedy. 
All  this  discussion  is  rendered  con¬ 
crete  by  constant  reference  to  works 
by  such  playwrights  as  Shakespeare, 
Racine,  Ibsen,  Eliot,  Yeats,  and  Lorca, 
seen  in  relation  to  the  social,  religious, 
and  political  attitudes  of  the  ages  in 
which  they  were  written.  In  his  final 
chapter  Henn  concludes  that  there 
can  be  no  definition  of  tragedy  suffi¬ 
ciently  wide  to  embrace  all  the  forms 
in  which  it  has  at  various  times  been 
presented.  ‘Tragedy  can  and  does  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  all  questions  of  moral 
values,  both  immediate  and  ultimate. 
It  is  “philosophical”,  but  it  does  not, 
and  cannot,  propose  a  systematic 
philosophy.  It  raises  metaphysical 
issues,  but  it  has  no  metaphysic  of  its 
own.’  Its  ‘harvest’  is  the  ‘freedom  and 
enrichment  of  the  human  spirit’,  and 
it  can  best  be  interpreted  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view. 

T he  Spirit  of  T ragedy  ,26  by  Herbert  J. 

26  The  Spirit  of  Tragedy,  by  Herbert  J. 
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Muller,  is  primarily  a  study  of  the 
four  great  periods  of  tragedy  in  west¬ 
ern  literature:  the  Attic  and  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  periods,  the  French  classical 
revival  in  the  age  of  Corneille  and 
Racine,  and  the  movement  inau¬ 
gurated  by  Ibsen.  Muller  foreshadows 
his  treatment  in  an  introductory  dis¬ 
cussion  in  which  he  defines  tragedy 
as  something  that  ‘goes  through  the 
worst,  and  by  going  all  the  way 
through  it  earns  an  honorable  peace, 
which  is  more  secure  because  it  is 
peace  without  victory’.  After  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  origins  of  tragedy  in  reli¬ 
gious  ritual,  he  considers  the  classical 
tragic  playwrights:  Aeschylus,  who 
exalted  ‘the  heroic  spirit,  the  civilized 
ideal,  the  Athenian  state — the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  man’;  Sophocles,  who  wrote 
of  ‘the  major  discords  that  arise  from 
human  purpose  and  passion’;  Euri¬ 
pides,  the  rationalist  and  social  critic 
who  made  tragedy  more  secular  and 
more  realistic;  and  Seneca,  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  decadence  of  classical  tra¬ 
gedy.  Turning  to  the  Elizabethans, 
whom  he  sets  against  the  background 
of  medieval  and  Renaissance  thought 
implicit  in  their  plays,  Muller  dis¬ 
cusses  in  turn  Marlowe,  Shakespeare, 
and  some  of  the  playwrights  of  the 
‘decline’,  Tourneur,  Webster,  and 
others  down  to  the  Restoration  period. 

In  Shakespeare  he  concentrates  on 
Hamlet,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and 
King  Lear,  showing  that,  while  Shake¬ 
speare’s  practice  conforms  in  many 
ways  with  traditional  methods  in  tra¬ 
gedy,  his  view  of  man  and  his  moral 
conflicts  is  grander  and  more  com¬ 
plex  than  that  of  any  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  in  tragedy.  In  speaking  of  French 
tragedy,  he  emphasizes  that  it  is  a 
mature  and  civilized  form  of  drama, 
and  both  more  tragic  and  more  dra¬ 
matic  than  is  always  conceded  by 
English  readers.  Of  modern  tragedy, 

Muller.  New  York:  Knopf,  pp.  xiv+344. 
Price  not  supplied. 
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Muller  believes  that  the  realism  which 
is  the  obvious  source  of  its  limitations 
is  also  its  chief  strength,  and  that  it  is 
at  its  best  when  it  is  most  distinctively 
modern.  In  illustration  of  this  belief, 
he  reviews  the  work  of  several  tragic 
playwrights  of  recent  times,  including 
Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Chekhov,  Eliot, 
Sartre,  and  O’Neill. 

Henry  Alonzo  Myers’s  contribution 
to  the  study  of  tragedy  is  entitled 
Tragedy:  a  view  of  life.11  We  do  not 
enjoy  evil,  says  Myers,  yet  we  enjoy 
tragedy,  which  is  in  some  sense  a  spec¬ 
tacle  of  evil;  and  the  reasons  for  this 
enjoyment  form  the  subject  of  his 
preliminary  inquiry.  He  rejects  the 
theory  that  our  aesthetic  pleasure 
arises  from  the  triumph  of  good  over 
evil,  for  this  view  leaves  out  of  ac¬ 
count  such  ‘tragedies  of  defeat’  as 
Macbeth,  The  Master  Builder,  and 
the  tragedies  of  Marlowe.  In  its 
essence,  indeed,  tragedy  is  not  so 
much  a  spectacle  of  evil  as  ‘a  spectacle 
of  a  constant  and  inevitable  relation 
between  good  and  evil,  a  dramatic 
representation  of  a  law  of  values’;  and 
it  is  the  perception  of  this  relation 
which  is  the  source  of  the  spectator’s 
pleasure.  Myers  discusses  Aristotle’s 
Poetics  and  its  bearings  on  dramatic 
practice  both  ancient  and  modern; 
while  much  that  Aristotle  said  is  valid 
for  tragedy  at  all  times,  his  ‘preoccu¬ 
pation  with  the  emotional  effects  of 
poetry  obliged  him  to  ignore  the  plain 
and  obvious  fact  that  every  true  tra¬ 
gedy  is  a  demonstration  of  the  unalter¬ 
able  conditions  of  human  experience’. 
In  later  chapters  Myers  shows  how  the 
relation  between  good  and  evil  is 
treated  in  Moby  Dick,  in  the  poetry 
of  Whitman,  in  Macbeth,  and  in 
O’Neill’s  The  Iceman  Cometh',  after 
which  he  takes  Romeo  and  Juliet  and 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  as  illus- 

27  Tragedy:  a  view  of  life,  by  Henry 
Alonzo  Myers.  Cornell  U.P.  and  O.U.P. 
pp.  viii+210.  $3.50.  28s. 
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trations  of  his  view  that,  while  both 
tragedy  and  comedy  demand  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  both  insight  and  detachment 
on  the  part  of  the  spectator,  insight  is 
stressed  in  tragedy,  and  detachment 
in  comedy.  In  modern  times  Myers 
finds  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
tragic  spirit  and  vision. 

Robert  Graves’s  Clark  Lectures  for 
1954-5,  first  delivered  under  the  title 
‘Professional  Standards  in  English 
Poetry’,  have  been  published,  together 
with  about  a  dozen  other  essays  and 
some  poems,  in  a  volume  named,  after 
the  first  lecture,  The  Crowning  Privi¬ 
lege.21  The  ‘crowning  privilege’  of  the 
English  poet  is  ‘his  membership  of  a 
wholly  anarchic  profession.  No  craft- 
school  grants  him  diplomas;  no  Royal 
Academy  grades  his  technical  capaci¬ 
ties;  no  General  Council  disciplines 
him.  His  responsibility  must  be  to  the 
Muse  alone,  a  stern  task-mistress  never 
satisfied  with  any  performance  offered 
her.’  In  these  six  very  stimulating  and 
often  highly  controversial  lectures. 
Graves  speaks  of  some  of  our  earlier 
poets,  Chaucer,  Skelton,  Jonson,  and 
Marvell  among  them,  who  never  fal¬ 
tered  in  their  worship  of  the  Muse, 
‘the  White  Goddess’.  With  the  ‘age  of 
obsequiousness’,  the  age  of  Dryden, 
Pope,  and  their  successors,  the  poets 
with  rare  exceptions  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  serve  other  gods — prestige, 
the  purse,  the  patron,  the  State,  the 
Church,  or  social  uplift — and  these 
allegiances  were  destructive  of  true 
poetry.  Wordsworth  began  by  serving 
the  Muse,  but  turned  his  back  on  her; 
Clare  remained  faithful  to  her.  In  the 
final  lecture  Graves  attacks  five  ‘idols’ 
of  the  present  century,  Yeats,  Pound, 
Eliot,  Auden,  and  Dylan  Thomas;  all 
he  finds  to  have  some  clay  in  their 
composition.  The  essays  appended 

28  The  Crowning  Privilege:  The  Clark 
Lectures,  1954-1955.  Also  Various  Essays 
on  Poetry  and  Sixteen  New  Poems,  by 
Robert  Graves.  Cassell,  pp.  ix+230.  15j. 


to  the  lectures  include  an  interesting 
account  of  the  seventeenth-century 
Mexican  poet  Juana  de  Asbaje. 

Aubrey  de  Selincourt’s  Six  Great 
Poets 29  is  not  written  for  academic 
readers.  The  work  consists  of  critical 
biographies  of  Chaucer,  Pope,  Words¬ 
worth,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  and  the 
Brownings.  Though  they  break  no 
new  ground,  these  studies  are  pleas¬ 
antly  and  freshly  written,  and  may  be 
recommended  for  the  use  of  upper 
forms  in  schools. 

In  The  Integration  of  Poetry 30  Bryn 
Jones  concerns  himself  with  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  in  combination  make  poetry 
what  it  is.  ‘A  poem  is  the  synthesis  of 
all  the  impressions,  past  and  coeval, 
associated  with  a  certain  experience, 
and  this  is  so  because  poetry  is  a  kind 
of  sublime  organization  whose  ulti¬ 
mate  object  is  the  communication  of 
expressed  feeling  from  heart  to  heart.’ 
Among  its  essential  ingredients  are 
poetic  language,  which  Jones  de¬ 
scribes  as  ‘any  language  comprising 
words  which  have  been  chosen  and 
arranged  so  as  to  arouse  the  reader’s 
aesthetic  imagination’,  and  the  rhyth¬ 
mic  structures  in  which  the  poet  con¬ 
trols  his  thought  by  imposing  form  on 
it.  Jones  illustrates  his  essay  with  pas¬ 
sages  from  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 
Pope,  and  with  ah  analysis  of  one  of 
his  own  poems. 

Bernard  Groom’s  volume31  on  the 
diction  of  poetry  is  a  historical  survey 
of  ‘the  choice  and  use  of  words  by 
certain  English  poets’  of  the  last  three 
and  a  half  centuries.  All  the  greater 
poets  from  Spenser  to  Bridges  are 

29  Six  Great  Poets:  Chaucer,  Pope, 
Wordsworth,  Shelley  .Tennyson,  The  Brown¬ 
ings,  by  Aubrey  de  Sdlincourt.  Hamish 
Hamilton,  pp.  247.  10s.  6 d. 

30  The  Integration  of  Poetry,  by  Bryn 
Jones.  Hong  Kong  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp. 
ix+87.  12s.  6d. 

31  The  Diction  of  Poetry  from  Spenser  to 
Bridges,  by  Bernard  Groom.  Toronto  U.P. 
and  O.U.P.  pp.  ix+284.  45s. 
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given  more  or  less  extended  treatment, 
and  room  is  found  for  comment  also 
on  many  of  the  less  widely  read  poets, 
such  as  the  ‘Spenserians’  of  both  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Groom’s  judgements  on  individual 
poets  cannot  be  summarized  in  a  brief 
notice;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  he 
casts  his  net  wide  in  his  attempt  to 
isolate  the  distinctive  qualities  in  the 
diction  of  the  poets  he  treats,  and  that 
he  makes  his  studies  concrete  by  con¬ 
stant  reference  to  characteristic  pas¬ 
sages.  His  main  figures  are  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope, 
and  the  leading  romantic  and  Vic¬ 
torian  poets;  and  though  at  times  he 
treads  well-worn  paths,  as  in  his  chap¬ 
ter  on  Shakespeare,  his  book  as  a 
whole  is  worth  reading  for  what  it 
tells  us  about  the  language  of  our 
poets. 

From  Lucian  to  George  Orwell, 
‘satire  seems  always  to  have  had  a 
propensity  toward  allegorical  form’, 
says  Ellen  Douglass  Leyburn  in  a 
book32  whose  subject  is  the  satiric 
allegory  in  English  literature.  The 
theses  that  Miss  Leyburn  develops  are 
two:  that  ‘the  successful  writer  of  both 
satire  and  allegory  not  only  possesses 
a  standard  of  judgment  about  which 
he  cares,  but  he  assumes  that  it  is 
a  just  standard,  accepted  by  right 
thinking  people,  who  are  his  proper 
audience’;  and  that  in  satiric  allegory 
at  its  best  the  two  genres  are  harmoni¬ 
ously  blended  and  balanced.  She  illus¬ 
trates  these  views  in  a  critical  survey 
of  the  principal  types  of  English  satiric 
allegory.  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  A 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  The  Battle  of  the 
Books  are  her  examples  of  the  ‘alle¬ 
gory  controlled  by  plot’,  and  she  gives 
a  particularly  good  analysis  of  the  first 
in  which  she  brings  out  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  impact  of  the  satire 

32  Satiric  Allegory:  Mirror  of  Man,  by 
Ellen  Douglass  Leyburn.  Yale  U.P.  and 
O.U.P.  pp.  ix+142.  $3.  24s. 
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is  reinforced  by  the  allegorical  narra¬ 
tive.  In  mock-heroic  satires,  too,  such 
as  Hudibras  and  MacFlecknoe,  the 
skill  of  the  satirist  is  bound  up  with 
the  skill  of  the  allegorist.  Glancing  at 
satirical  animal  stories,  from  Caxton’s 
Reynard  the  Fox  to  Orwell’s  Animal 
Farm,  Miss  Leyburn  again  suggests 
that  many  of  these  works  are  suc¬ 
cessful  social  satire  because  they  are 
successful  allegory.  The  satire  and  alle¬ 
gory  are  similarly  interdependent  in 
Gulliver’s  T ravels  and  Erewhon,  which 
are  taken  as  types  of  the  ‘satiric  jour¬ 
ney’,  and  in  the  best  of  the  ‘future 
world’  satires,  such  as  News  from 
Nowhere  and  1984.  In  conclusion, 
Miss  Leyburn  stresses  that  the  com¬ 
mon  aim  of  all  the  writers  she  has 
treated  is  ‘to  quicken  in  some  sense 
man’s  sense  of  himself  as  man.  .  .  . 
The  object  of  satire  is  not  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  man.  Rather  it  is  to  show  him 
the  ways  in  which  he  has  degraded 
himself.’ 

Society  and  Self  in  the  Novel 33  con¬ 
tains  six  papers  delivered  at  the  1955 
session  of  the  English  Institute.  In  his 
foreword  Mark  Schorer  differentiates 
two  broad  classes  of  novel:  the  docu¬ 
mentary  novel,  which  shows  us  ‘the 
power  of  social  authority  and  the 
greedy  thoroughness  with  which  it  has 
swallowed  the  individual’,  and  the 
evocative  novel,  ‘reaching  toward  the 
condition  of  poetry’.  The  subject  of 
the  first  paper,  by  Harry  Levin,  is 
Cervantes,  ‘the  exemplary  novelist’, 
and  it  contains  a  lively  analysis  of  Don 
Quixote,  the  novel  which  ‘announced 
the  emergence  of  the  modern  world, 
and  established  in  their  largest  terms 
the  poles  of  novelistic  tension:  appear¬ 
ance  and  reality,  art  and  life,  “verses 
and  reverses’”.  From  G.  Armour 
Craig  comes  a  study  of  Jane  Eyre  and 

33  Society  and  Self  in  the  Novel:  English 
Institute  Essays,  1955,  ed.  with  a  Foreword 
by  Mark  Schorer.  Columbia  U.P.  and 
O.U.P.  pp.  xviii+155.  $3.50.  28s. 
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Bleak  House ,  works  which  ‘show  us 
how  large  the  single  consciousness 
must  be  when  it  achieves  a  sense  of 
society’.  In  Marcel  Proust  and  the 
Imagination  of  Duchesses  F.  W.  Dupee 
illustrates  ways  in  which  ‘the  excep¬ 
tional  souls  have  taken  over  society 
in  Proust’s  conception  of  it’.  Richard 
Ellmann  speaks  about  the  place  of 
friendship  in  James  Joyce’s  novels; 
and  Vivian  H.  S.  Mercier  contributes 
an  interesting  study  of  the  use  that 
Joyce  makes  of  parody,  relating  it  to 
a  long-standing  tradition  of  parody  in 
Ireland.  Finally,  Mark  Schorer  shows 
that  ‘the  world  of  Sinclair  Lewis  rests 
upon  two  observations:  the  standardi¬ 
zation  of  manners  in  a  business  cul¬ 
ture,  and  the  stultification  of  morals 
under  middle-class  convention’. 

Melvin  Friedman34  traces  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  ‘stream  of  conscious¬ 
ness’  technique  from  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  Tristram  Shandy  to  its  use  by 
modern  novelists.  In  his  introductory 
chapters  he  discusses  its  psychological 
basis,  with  reference  to  the  writings 
of  Freud  and  Jung,  and  its  manifesta¬ 
tions  in  the  music  of  Wagner;  then  he 
proceeds  to  a  detailed  analysis  of  Eng- 
lishstream-of-consciousness  literature. 
He  is  particularly  thoroughgoing  in 
his  chapter  on  James  Joyce;  and  he 
also  writes  well  on  Dorothy  Richard¬ 
son  and  Virginia  Woolf. 

From  Gilbert  Phelps  comes  The 
Russian  Novel  in  English  Fiction ,35 
an  excellent  study  of  the  impact  of 
Russian  fiction  ‘upon  some  of  the 
English  and  American  writers  who 
welcomed  it’.  He  lays  special  emphasis 
on  the  role  of  Turgenev.  Turgenev  was 
influenced  by  his  contact  with  George 
Eliot,  G.  H.  Lewes,  and  their  circle, 

34  Stream  of  Consciousness:  A  Study  in 
Literary  Method,  by  Melvin  Friedman. 
Yale  U.P.  and  O.U.P.,  1955.  pp.  xi+280. 
$4.50.  36s. 

35  The  Russian  Novel  in  English  Fiction, 
by  Gilbert  Phelps.  (Hutchinson’s  Univer¬ 
sity  Library.)  Hutchinson,  pp.  206.  10s.  6 d. 


and  he  repaid  the  debt  in  what  he  was 
able  to  teach  such  writers  as  Gissing 
and  George  Moore,  Bennett  and  Gals¬ 
worthy,  Conrad  and  Virginia  Woolf; 
Henry  James,  too,  regarded  his  ‘dis¬ 
covery’  of  Turgenev  as  ‘a  potent 
source  of  inspiration  for  his  own  crea¬ 
tive  work’.  Tolstoy  has  also  been  well 
received  in  England,  and  has  made 
important  contributions  to  English 
thought  and  fiction.  Among  others 
whose  influence  Phelps  considers  are 
Dostoevsky,  Chekhov,  and  Gorky; 
and  he  ends  by  paying  tribute  to  the 
fine  translations  of  Constance  Garnett 
and  of  Louise  and  Aylmer  Maude. 

Willard  Connely  is  well  known  for 
his  biographical  writings,  and  in  Ad¬ 
ventures  in  Biography 36  he  describes 
some  interesting  experiences  he  has 
met  with  in  his  quests  for  biographical 
material.  His  researches  in  the  life  of 
Steele  took  him  to  Ireland,  where  he 
met  A.  E.,  Yeats,  and  Augustus  John, 
about  whom  he  retails  some  agree¬ 
able  anecdotes;  and  from  Robert 
Browning’s  valet,  William  Grove,  he 
got  some  interesting  reminiscences, 
which  he  passes  on.  His  work  on  Mar¬ 
garet  Fuller,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Beau 
Brummell,  and  Richard  Savage  also 
led  to  interesting  encounters,  and  in 
writing  of  these  and  other  notable 
figures  of  the  past,  he  supplies  some 
entertaining  facts  which  do  not  usu¬ 
ally  appear  in  the  formal  biographies. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Phil- 
lipps  Studies37  A.  N.  L.  Munby  com¬ 
pletes  his  absorbing  account  of  the 
formation  of  the  Phillipps  Library.  He 
describes  Phillipps’s  acquisitions  from 
1841  until  his  death  in  1872,  and  his 
numerous  and  often  complex  trans¬ 
actions  with  the  booksellers  and  col- 

36  Adventures  in  Biography:  A  Chronicle 
of  Encounters  and  Findings,  by  Willard 
Connely.  Werner  Laurie,  pp.  198.  18s. 

37  The  Formation  of  the  Phillipps  Library 
from  1841  to  1872  (Phillipps  Studies  No.  4), 
by  A.  N.  L.  Munby.  C.U.P.  pp.  xvi+227. 
25s. 
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lectors  of  the  day;  and  not  the  least 
interesting  parts  of  the  book  are  the 
character-sketches  of  Phillipps’s  co¬ 
adjutors  and  rivals  in  the  book-buying 
world,  and  the  pictures  of  the  feuds 
and  jealousies  that  existed  among 
them.  Many  interesting  facts  emerge 
about  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
long-standing  friendship  of  Phillipps 
and  Sir  Frederic  Madden  was  broken, 
and  about  Phillipps’s  patronage  of  the 
American  artist  George  Catlin,  and 
his  dealings  with  the  Greek  forger 
Constantine  Simonides.  A  useful  ap¬ 
pendix  lists  the  sources  from  which 
Phillipps  obtained  manuscripts;  and 
the  volume  closes  with  an  account, 
contributed  by  A.  E.  Popham,  of  his 
activities  as  a  collector  of  pictures  and 
drawings. 

4.  Annual  Publications 

Essays  and  Studies 38  this  year  com¬ 
memorates  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  English  Association.  Since  some 
of  its  articles  are  noticed  elsewhere, 
the  volume  may  be  treated  briefly 
here.  Arundell  Esdaile  contributes  a 
short  account  of  the  origin  and  work 
of  the  Association.  From  Kate  O’Brien 
comes  a  pleasant  essay  on  letter- 
writers,  from  the  ‘prolific,  impatient, 
gay,  affectionate’  Teresa  of  Avila  to 
Rilke,  Proust,  and  Yeats.  Martin  Arm¬ 
strong  writes  on  the  art  of  listening 
to  broadcast  talks.  The  subject  of 
Helen  Gardner’s  interesting  essay  is 
Milton’s  first  illustrator,  John  Baptist 
Medina,  who  supplied  eleven  of  the 
twelve  designs  published  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  Paradise  Lost  in  1688.  In  a 
lively  ‘unbuttoned  conversation  in  a 
study’,  On  (Not)  Enjoying  Shake¬ 
speare,  Bonamy  Dobree  deplores  the 
tendency  of  some  recent  critics  to  read 
too  much  into  Shakespeare,  or  to  force 

38  Essays  and  Studies,  1956.  n.s.,  Vol.  IX. 
(Jubilee  Volume.)  Collected  by  Sir  George 
Rostrevor  Hamilton.  Murray,  pp.  v+121. 
125.  6 d. 
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him  ‘into  their  own  mould,  often  a 
timid,  narrow,  and  ungenerous  one’. 
‘The  people  I  can’t  abide,’  says  one  of 
the  speakers,  ‘are  the  generalizing 
philosophers,  the  sociologists,  and 
above  all  the  fishers  for  morals.’  The 
conversation  ends  with  a  toast  ‘To  the 
free-minded  enjoyers  of  Shakespeare’. 
In  the  next  essay  T.  R.  Henn  writes 
about  Yeats’s  Last  Poems,  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of 
study  in  the  last  few  years.  E.  M.  W. 
Tillyard  defends  the  classification  of 
the  novel  as  a  literary  genre,  provided 
that  we  allow  to  the  term  ‘novel’  the 
same  vagueness  as  attaches  to  the  term 
‘drama’;  under  the  general  heading, 
the  novel  may  be  subdivided  into  such 
types  as  ‘epic’  and  ‘tragi-comedy’.  A 
right  classification,  he  points  out,  ‘puts 
the  mind  in  a  right  direction  and  re¬ 
duces  the  danger  of  a  wrong  one’. 
R.  M.  Wilson  offers  a  study  of  three 
Middle  English  mystics  as  prose  styl¬ 
ists:  Richard  Rolle,  Julian  of  Norwich, 
and  Margery  Kempe.  The  volume  ends 
with  some  Oxford  memories  of  F.  S. 
Boas,  who  was  at  Balliol  from  1881  to 
1886. 

Three  articles  in  Proceedings  of  the 
British  Academy 39  require  mention. 
A.  H.  Smith’s  subject  in  the  Sir  Israel 
Gollancz  Memorial  Lecture  is  Place- 
Names  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Settle¬ 
ment.  Smith  describes  the  work  of  the 
Place-Name  Society  over  the  past 
thirty  years,  and  the  light  it  has  thrown 
on  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlement.  Even 
more  knowledge  will  be  forthcoming, 
he  says,  when  the  surveys  of  the  re¬ 
maining  English  counties  are  com¬ 
pleted.  In  the  Chatterton  Lecture  on 
an  English  Poet  G.  S.  Fraser  speaks 
about  the  work  of  Keith  Douglas, 
who  was  killed  in  the  invasion  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  Though  Douglas  wrote  many 
satires,  his  temperament  was  pri¬ 
marily  romantic;  and  Fraser  suggests 

39  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy, 
Vol.  XLII,  1956.  O.U.P.  pp.  xiii+318.  60j. 
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that,  had  he  lived,  he  might  have  be¬ 
come  ‘the  dominating  figure  of  his 
generation  and  a  wholesome  and  in¬ 
spiring  influence  on  younger  men’. 
Kathleen  Tillotson’s  Warton  Lecture 
on  English  Poetry,  Matthew  Arnold 
and  Carlyle,  is  an  excellent  study  of 
the  relationships  that  existed  between 
the  two  writers. 

Essays  by  Divers  Hands,40  edited 
this  year  by  Angela  Thirkell,  contains 
nine  papers,  most  of  them  concerned 
with  poets  and  poetry.  In  an  interest¬ 
ing  lecture  on  Keats,  Lord  Norwich 
counters  the  legend  that  the  poet’s 
death  was  hastened  by  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  of  Endymion  or  by  a  hopeless 
passion  for  Fanny  Brawne.  Keats’s 
temperament  was  much  more  robust 
than  his  physique,  and  the  real  damage 
was  done  by  his  walking-tour  in  Scot¬ 
land  in  the  summer  of  1818,  which 
aggravated  his  consumption.  In  A 
Modern  Approach  to  the  Gospels 
E.  V.  Rieu  develops  his  belief  that  the 
four  accounts  we  have  of  Christ’s 
ministry  were  ‘truly  founded  on  the 
reports  of  the  original  eye-witnesses’. 
But  the  Evangelists  interpolated  ideas 
and  events  ‘which  either  arose  out  of 
their  own  religious  imagination  or 
were  imposed  upon  them  by  the  com¬ 
munal  mentality  of  the  Christian  so¬ 
cieties  for  which  they  severally  wrote’. 
Speaking  on  Tennyson  and  his  times, 
Viscount  Esher  shows  how  Tennyson 
‘embodied  in  beautiful  language  the 
illusions  of  the  Victorian  age’;  he  him¬ 
self,  however,  ‘had  a  character  un¬ 
affected  by,  and  conspicuously  remote 
from,  the  benign  and  uplifted  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  his  own  poetry’;  he  was  ‘a 
restless  and  unhappy  man,  full  of  un¬ 
accountable  moods’.  The  Hon.  C.  M. 
Woodhouse  attempts  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Shelley’s  famous  dictum,  ‘Poets 

40  Essays  by  Divers  Hands:  Being  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera¬ 
ture.  N.s.,  Vol.  XXVIII.  Ed.  by  Angela 
Thirkell.  O.U.P.  pp.  xiii+157.  15j. 


are  the  unacknowledged  legislators  of 
the  world.’  He  decides  that  ‘it  is  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  sense  that  changes  the 
outlook  and  character  of  mankind 
that  Shelley  meant;  and  he  meant 
mankind  as  a  whole’.  C.  Day  Lewis’s 
subject  is  the  poetry  of  Edward 
Thomas,  in  which  he  finds  ‘both  the 
awkwardness  and  the  irresistibleness 
of  absolute  sincerity’.  In  The  Two 
Worlds  of  Coleridge  Louis  Bonnerot 
studies  ‘the  curious  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  double  aspiration  of  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  mind  towards  “the  little”  and 
“the  great”,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Quantock  Poems’.  This  paper  contains 
some  perceptive  analysis  of  the  ‘con¬ 
versation  poems’.  Guy  Boas  speaks 
about  John  Evelyn  in  his  character  of 
‘virtuoso’,  with  illustrations  from  his 
‘numerous  and  variegated  writings’. 
Cyril  Falls  gives  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  relations  that  existed 
between  Penelope  Rich  and  the  poets 
of  her  day.  Finally,  in  Countries  of 
the  Imagination  James  Laver  dis¬ 
cusses  literature  which  takes  the 
reader,  and  writer,  into  countries  of 
escape  or  vision:  from  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John  to  the  work  of  the  Bolshe¬ 
vik  poet  who  saw  his  dream-world  in 
Chicago,  from  medieval  romances  to 
the  novels  of  Ethel  M.  Dell. 

The  second  volume  of  Sprache  und 
Literatur  Englands  und  Amerikas 41 
contains  three  philological  articles: 
Neue  Ausdrucksmittel  im  Englischen 
als  Ersatz  der  Flexion,  by  Bogislav 
von  Lindheim;  Verwechselbare  Leit- 
und  Schliisselworter  im  Englischen 
und  Deutschen,  by  Wolfgang  Schmidt- 
Hidding;  and  Der  englische  Wort- 
schatz  als  Forschungsgegenstand,  by 
Ernst  Leisi.  Eustace  M.  W.  Tillyard 
contributes  an  essay  on  Reality  and 

41  Sprache  und  Literatur  Englands  und 
Amerikas:  Lehrgangsvortrage  der  Akade- 
mie  Comburg,  ed.  by  Carl  August  Weber, 
with  Rudolf  Haas  and  Hermann  Metzger. 
Vol.  II.  Tubingen:  Niemeyer.  pp.  164. 
DM.  10. 
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Fantasy  in  Elizabethan  Literature. 
The  Elizabethans,  says  Tillyard,  were 
anything  but  unpractical  dreamers; 
‘they  took  risks  but  they  calculated 
them;  they  made  daring  voyages  but 
not  without  profit;  they  achieved  a 
practical  compromise  in  matters  of 
religion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it 
came  to  self-expression  either  in  dress 
or  in  speech,  they  liked  to  be  fantastic.’ 
Their  literature,  including  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  is  full  of  the  characteris¬ 
tic  Elizabethan  contrasts:  contrasts 
between  fantasy  and  real  life,  between 
conventional  sentiments  and  real  life, 
between  conventional  and  natural  be¬ 
haviour,  between  serious  current  doc¬ 
trine  and  fantastic  incident.  Wolfgang 
Clemen  reviews  some  recent  trends  in 
Shakespearian  studies.  Too  exclusive 
an  interest  in  individual  elements  in 
the  plays,  such  as  imagery,  can  lead 
to  interpretations  as  one-sided  as 
those  of  the  ‘new  criticism’  or  of  the 
school  that  concentrates  on  plot;  and 
Clemen  demonstrates  with  an  analysis 
of  Richard  III  that  a  balance  must  be 
struck  between  different  critical  ap¬ 
proaches.  Arno  Esch  writes  on  Eliot 
as  a  literary  critic,  tracing  his  develop¬ 
ment  over  the  past  forty  years,  from 
essays  in  The  Sacred  Wood  written  in 
1917  to  the  introduction  to  Literary 
Essays  of  Ezra  Pound  (1954).  Henry 
Ludeke’s  subject  is  American  Life  and 
Its  Literary  Expression  Since  the  Civil 
War;  and  Joseph  J.  Kwiat  sums  up 
Theodore  Dreiser’s  work  as  a  leader 
in  the  movement  towards  self-criticism 
in  American  literature.  The  final  essay 
is  a  study  of  Ernest  Hemingway  by 
Charles  Duffy. 

Dissertation  Abstracts ,42  published 
monthly  by  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  provides  digests  of  doctoral  theses 

42  Dissertation  Abstracts :  Abstracts  of 
Dissertations  and  Monographs  in  Micro¬ 
form.  Vol.  XVI,  Nos.  1-12.  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  pp.  lxxii+2577.  $10.50  annually, 
or  $1.50  each  monthly  part. 


which  have  been  presented  in  some 
sixty  American  universities,  and  which 
may  be  purchased  in  microform. 

5.  The  Literary  Scene 

The  year  has  brought  forth  compara¬ 
tively  few  books  that  are  relevant  to 
this  section.  Among  them,  Bertrand 
Russell’s  Portraits  from  Memory ,43  a 
series  of  semi-autobiographical  essays, 
is  a  work  of  considerable  interest  for 
what  it  tells  us  of  the  life  and  opinions 
of  Russell  himself,  and  for  students  of 
literature  another  source  of  interest 
will  be  Russell’s  memories  of  many 
of  the  leading  English  writers  of  this 
century.  Among  those  whom  he  has 
known  well  are  Shaw,  Wells,  Conrad, 
and  D.  H.  Lawrence;  but  his  life  has 
brought  him  in  contact  with  interest¬ 
ing  people  in  many  walks  of  life,  and 
he  writes  of  them  with  all  his  charac¬ 
teristic  vigour  and  liveliness. 

In  a  volume  of  reminiscences,44 
Clive  Bell  writes  of  his  friendship  with 
many  of  the  authors  and  artists  of  the 
first  half  of  this  century.  Of  special 
relevance  to  YW  are  the  sections  he 
devotes  to  Lytton  Strachey,  Virginia 
Woolf,  and  T.  S.  Eliot;  the  first  two 
he  knew  very  intimately,  and  what  he 
has  to  say  about  them  should  do  much 
to  counter  prevailing  misconceptions 
about  their  character  and  personality. 
No  less  interesting  are  his  accounts  of 
Sickert,  Picasso,  Matisse,  Derain,  and 
many  other  painters  of  recent  times. 
His  sketches  make  no  pretensions  to 
the  dignity  of  formal  biography;  they 
are  merely  a  handful  of  ‘personal  re¬ 
collections’,  but  recollections  of  a  type 
that  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
by  any  future  biographers  of  the  men 
and  women  of  whom  he  speaks. 

Frank  Swinnerton  is  himself  a  volu- 

43  Portraits  from  Memory  and  Other 
Essays,  by  Bertrand  Russell.  Allen  &  Un¬ 
win.  pp.  227.  16s. 

44  Old  Friends:  Personal  Recollections, 
by  Clive  Bell.  Chatto  &  Windus.  pp.  200. 
21s. 
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minous  author,  and  for  many  years 
he  worked  with  leading  publishers.  In 
an  anecdotal,  quasi-autobiographical 
book45  he  talks  engagingly  about  the 
many  writers  and  literary  critics  with 
whom  his  work  brought  him  in  con¬ 
tact  during  the  first  three  decades  of 
this  century.  His  book  should,  like 
Clive  Bell’s,  be  of  some  value  to  bio¬ 
graphers  and  literary  historians  whose 
special  interests  lie  in  this  period. 

Another  volume  of  considerable 
interest  is  T he  Best  of  Friends,*6  which, 
like  Friends  of  a  Lifetime  (1940),  is  a 
collection  of  letters  exchanged  between 
Sir  Sydney  Cockerell  and  friends  who 
shared  his  many  interests,  especially 
the  interests  he  was,  as  Director  of  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  in  a  special  posi¬ 
tion  to  cultivate.  Among  Cockerell’s 
most  frequent  correspondents,  as 
represented  here,  have  been  Walter 
de  la  Mare,  Bernard  Shaw,  Siegfried 
Sassoon,  Lord  Wavell,  Alec  Guinness, 
and  T.  H.  White;  but  the  letters  range 
far  more  widely  over  the  literary  and 
artistic  worlds  than  even  these  names 
suggest,  and  embrace  a  great  variety 
of  views  and  judgements.  The  volume 
includes  a  fascinating  series  of  letters 
that  passed  between  Cockerell  and 
Dame  Laurentia  McLachlan,  the 
Benedictine  Abbess  of  Stanbrook,  on 
the  subject  of  manuscripts  in  which 
they  were  both  interested. 

6.  Anthologies 

The  most  ambitious  anthology  this 
year  is  Dagobert  D.  Runes’s  Treasury 
of  World  Literature.*1  It  is  Runes’s 
aim  to  provide  ‘a  sampling  of  virtually 

45  Background  with  Chorus:  A  Footnote 
to  Changes  in  English  Literary  Fashion 
between  1901  and  1917 ,  by  Frank  Swinner- 
ton.  Hutchinson,  pp.  236.  18s. 

46  The  Best  of  Friends:  Further  Letters 
to  Sydney  Carlyle  Cockerell,  ed.  by  Viola 
Meynell.  Hart-Davis.  pp.  308.  25s. 

47  Treasury  of  World  Literature,  ed.  by 
Dagobert  D.  Runes.  New  York:  Philoso¬ 
phical  Library,  pp.  xxi+1450.  $15. 


every  culture  that  has  left  a  perma¬ 
nent  literary  record — including  the 
Orient’.  Those  that  like  their  antholo¬ 
gies  on  the  massive  scale  will  find  much 
good  reading  here;  but  it  may  be  felt 
that  too  much  has  been  attempted, 
and  that  too  often  the  appetite  is 
whetted  and  cannot  be  satisfied  be¬ 
cause  so  many  of  the  works  excerpted 
are  so  difficult  of  access.  Moreover,  the 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  authors 
is  not  entirely  satisfactory  in  a  volume 
of  this  scope;  it  is  a  little  disconcerting, 
for  example,  to  find  Sappho  rubbing 
shoulders  with  Sartre,  Pindar  with 
Pinski,  Milton  with  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay. 

Another  very  comprehensive  antho¬ 
logy  is  the  five-volume  Pelican  Book 
of  English  Prose.**  This  work,  how¬ 
ever,  is  limited  to  a  single  literature, 
and  is  very  clearly  organized.  Each 
volume  embraces  a  period  of  six  or 
seven  decades,  and  the  extracts  are 
arranged  under  broad  general  head¬ 
ings:  ‘The  Picture  of  the  Age’,  ‘The 
Movement  of  Ideas’,  ‘The  World  of 
Imagination’,  ‘The  Criticism  of  the 
Arts’.  This  method  not  only  helps  the 
reader  by  sorting  the  prose  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  period  into  reasonably  homo¬ 
geneous  compartments,  but  enables 
him  to  compare  the  leading  ideas  of 
different  periods  and  to  trace  develop¬ 
ments  in  genres  and  styles.  Through¬ 
out  the  set  the  selection  has  been 
competently  and  imaginatively  car¬ 
ried  out,  and  each  volume  has  a  criti¬ 
cal  survey  of  the  period  it  represents. 

48  The  Pelican  Book  of  English  Prose. 
General  Editor,  Kenneth  Allott.  Penguin 
Books.  5  vols.  Vol.  1,  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  Prose,  1550-1620,  ed.  by  Kenneth 
Muir.  pp.  xxxiii+277.  Vol.  2,  Seventeenth- 
Century  Prose,  1620-1700,  ed.  by  Peter  Ure. 
pp.  xxxii+285.  Vol.  3,  Eighteenth-Century 
Prose,  1700-1780,  ed.  by  D.  W.  Jefferson, 
pp.  xxx+289.  Vol.  4,  Prose  of  the  Romantic 
Period,  1780-1830,  ed.  by  Raymond  Wright, 
pp.  xxxv+289.  Vol.  5,  Victorian  Prose, 
1830-1880,  ed.  by  Kenneth  and  Miriam 
Allott.  pp.  xliii+315.  Each  volume  3s.  6 d. 
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The  publishers  and  the  editors  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  their  enterprise 
in  making  so  valuable  an  anthology 
available  at  so  very  reasonable  a  price. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  admir¬ 
able  Penguin  Book  of  English  Verse,49 
edited  by  John  Hayward.  This  covers 
400  years  of  English  and  American 
verse,  from  Tottel’s  Songes  and  Son- 
ettes  to  Dylan  Thomas,  and  by  exclud¬ 
ing  anonymous  poems  and  dramatic 
verse  Hayward  has  found  room  for 
a  wider  range  of  poets  than  is  usually 
provided  by  collections  of  similar 
scope.  Thus  in  the  eighteenth  century 
such  poets  as  Ambrose  Philips,  Char¬ 
lotte  Smith,  Bowles,  and  Thomas 
Russell  are  represented  as  well  as  the 
common  run  of  ‘anthology-poets’; 
and  English  readers  will  be  grateful 
also  for  the  generous  selection  from 
the  American  poets  of  the  last  century 
and  a  half. 

For  his  collection,  Seven  Centuries 
of  Poetry,™  A.  N.  Jeffares  has  brought 
together  selections  from  the  works  of 
more  than  200  poets  ranging  in  time 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present 
day.  More  adventurous  than  the 
majority  of  anthologists,  he  has  in¬ 
cluded  a  good  many  passages  from 
the  less-well-known  poets,  especially 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies;  and  the  volume  closes  with  a 
handful  of  poems  by  young  Australian 
poets.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  recent  anthologies. 

Victor  Gollancz’s  volume,  From 
Darkness  to  Light ,51  is  more  special¬ 
ized  in  scope  and  intention.  It  might 
be  described  as  an  anthology  of  ‘faith 
and  morals’,  and  it  brings  together 

49  The  Penguin  Book  of  English  Verse, 
ed.  by  John  Hayward.  Penguin  Books,  pp. 
xxv+484.  4s.  6 d. 

50  Seven  Centuries  of  Poetry:  Chaucer  to 
Dylan  Thomas,  ed.  by  A.  N.  Jeffares.  Long¬ 
mans.  pp.  xxv+463.  21s. 

51  From  Darkness  to  Light :  A  Confession 
of  Faith  in  the  Form  of  an  Anthology,  by 
Victor  Gollancz.  Gollancz.  pp.  668.  15s. 
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passages  from  many  ages  and  litera¬ 
tures  calculated  to  illustrate  and 
strengthen  various  aspects  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  moral  life  of  man.  Within 
this  broad  classification,  the  themes 
on  which  it  touches  are  almost  all- 
embracing;  and  as  an  anthology  of 
this  type,  it  could  hardly  be  bettered. 

The  verse  of  living  poets  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  two  interesting  new  antho¬ 
logies.  Both  Poetry  Now,52  edited  by 
G.  S.  Fraser,  and  New  Lines,51  edited 
by  Robert  Conquest,  print  the  work 
of  poets  who  have  found  their  feet  in 
the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years;  but 
whereas  Fraser  sets  out  to  give  a  con¬ 
spectus  of  recent  verse  by  presenting 
two  or  three  poems  by  each  of  fifty 
poets,  Conquest  narrows  his  range  to 
eight  poets,  each  represented  by  eight 
or  ten  poems.  Vers  libre  appears  to  be 
a  back  number  in  England,  and  both 
volumes  suggest  that  poets  are  once 
more  happy  when  writing  under  the 
discipline  of  rhyme  schemes  and  re¬ 
current  stanzaic  patterns.  New  Lines 
also  illustrates  well  the  preoccupation 
of  many  modern  poets  with  the  ‘poetic 
subject’  and  with  poetic  craftsman¬ 
ship.  Most  of  the  poets  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  have  written  poems  which  reveal 
such  a  preoccupation. 

In  a  pleasant  anthology  of  sixty 
prose  extracts,54  beginning  with  M alory 
and  ending  with  Samuel  Butler,  Eirian 
James  has  set  out  to  represent  ‘the 
cadences  of  English  prose  in  all  its 
variety  of  style  and  rhythm’.  She  has 
illustrated  as  many  genres  as  possible, 
and  has  also  borne  in  mind  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  the  passages  for  reading 
aloud.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  Miss 
James  provides  a  sensible  commentary 

52  Poetry  Now:  An  Anthology,  ed.  by 
G.  S.  Fraser.  Faber,  pp.  198.  15s. 

53  New  Lines:  An  Anthology,  ed.  by 
Robert  Conquest.  Macmillan,  pp.  xviii-f- 
93.  12s.  64. 

54  An  Anthology  of  English  Prose:  1400- 
1900,  ed.  by  Eirian  James.  C.U.P.  pp.  x+ 
206.  Price  not  supplied. 
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on  her  passages,  and  indicates  their 
sources.  The  extracts  are  also  avail¬ 
able  from  the  British  Council  in  re¬ 
cordings  made  at  Cambridge  under 
the  direction  of  George  Rylands. 

Gwyn  Williams,  whose  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Welsh  Poetry  was  noticed  in 
YW  xxxiv.  9,  has  now  produced,  in  T he 
Burning  Tree,55  an  excellent  antho¬ 
logy  of  Welsh  poetry,  ranging  from 
the  work  of  Aneirin  and  Taliesin  to 
that  of  poets  who  wrote  at  the  turn 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies.  The  title  The  Burning  Tree, 
derived  from  a  passage  in  the  Mabi- 
nogion,  was  chosen  ‘to  suggest  an 
outstanding  mood  of  the  Welsh  poet, 
the  awareness  at  the  same  time  of  con¬ 
trary  seasons  and  passions,  a  mood  in 
which  the  poet  brings  into  one  phrase 
the  force  of  love  and  war,  of  summer 
and  winter,  of  holy  sacrament  and 
adulterous  love’.  Williams  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  admirable  practice  of  print¬ 
ing  the  original  texts  parallel  with  the 
translations;  and  he  has  provided  an 
informative  foreword  on  the  poets 
and  the  spirit  and  technique  of  early 
Welsh  poetry. 

In  Early  Irish  Lyrics 56  Gerard 
Murphy  has  also  given  parallel  texts. 
Rather  more  than  half  of  the  sixty 
poems  in  this  collection  are  monastic 
in  origin,  and  they  include  some  fine 
meditative  verse,  and  poems  also  on 
other  preoccupations  of  the  cloister, 
especially  study.  The  secular  poems 
represent  a  great  variety  of  topics: 
lament  for  a  dead  warrior  and  lament 
on  the  loss  of  a  pet  goose,  love-affairs, 
and  the  trees  of  Ireland;  and  there  are 
several  poems  from  the  Finn-Cycle. 
This  anthology  should  be  of  special 

55  The  Burning  Tree:  Poems  from  the 
First  Thousand  Years  of  Welsh  Verse, 
selected  and  translated  by  Gwyn  Williams. 
Faber,  pp.  234.  25 s. 

56  Early  Irish  Lyrics:  Eighth  to  Twelfth 
Century,  ed.  with  Translation,  Notes,  and 
Glossary  by  Gerard  Murphy.  O.U.P.  pp. 
xxii+315.  42s. 


value  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  Celtic  revival  of  recent  times. 

Two  new  volumes  of  short  stories 
have  been  added  to  the  World’s  Clas¬ 
sics.  The  second  series  of  Modern 
English  Short  Stories,51  edited  by 
Derek  Hudson,  is  a  sequel  to  the 
volume  collected  by  Phyllis  M.  Jones 
before  the  war,  and  contains  a  score 
of  stories  written  since  1930.  In  Welsh 
Short  Stories5S  Gwyn  Jones  presents 
twenty-six  stories  by  eighteen  Welsh 
writers  of  recent  years,  with  a  critical 
introductory  essay.  These  two  selec¬ 
tions  between  them  provide  some 
stimulating  reading,  and  give  a  very 
good  picture  of  what  has  been  done 
in  the  short  story  during  the  last  two 
or  three  decades. 

7.  Translations 

Several  interesting  translations  have 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
about  half  of  them  in  the  admirable 
series  of  Penguin  Classics.  In  this 
series  Philip  Vellacott  follows  up  his 
two  volumes  of  Euripides  with  the 
new  version  of  the  Oresteia59  of  Aes¬ 
chylus  which  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  B.B.C.  to  write.  For  the  episodic 
sections  of  the  plays  Vellacott  uses  a 
free  hexameter,  and  for  the  choruses 
a  variety  of  lyrical  forms  which  on  the 
whole  reproduce  pretty  closely  the 
‘feel’  of  the  originals.  These  versions 
read  easily,  and,  as  the  broadcasts 
showed,  they  also  speak  well.  In  a 
short  introduction  Vellacott  fills  in 
the  legendary  and  dramatic  back¬ 
ground  of  the  trilogy  and  provides 
some  critical  comments. 

57  Modern  English  Short  Stories:  Second 
Series,  selected  with  an  Introduction  by 
Derek  Hudson.  (The  World’s  Classics.) 
O.U.P.  pp.  xiv+362.  Is. 

58  Welsh  Short  Stories,  selected  and  with 
an  Introduction  by  Gwyn  Jones.  (The 
World’s  Classics.)  O.U.P.  pp.  xv+330.  7s. 

59  Aeschylus.  The  Oresteian  Trilogy: 
‘Agamemnon’.  ‘The  Choephori’.  ‘The 
Eumenides',  translated  by  Philip  Vellacott. 
Penguin  Books,  pp.  201.  2j.  6 d. 
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A  second  volume  of  Euripides60  in 
the  Chicago  University  series  of  Com¬ 
plete  Greek  Tragedies  supplies  trans¬ 
lations  of  The  Cyclops,  Heracles, 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  and  Helen.  As  the 
only  complete  Greek  satyric  drama 
that  has  survived,  The  Cyclops  is  of 
special  interest.  In  translating  this 
work,  William  Arrowsmith  had  of 
course  no  thoughts  of  competition 
with  Shelley;  his  version  has  different 
and  considerable  merits  of  its  own. 
He  has  chosen  a  flexible  four-stressed 
line  which  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
the  humour  of  the  play;  and  in  his 
introduction  he  discusses  the  satyric 
drama  as  a  genre,  and  shows  how 
Euripides  has  in  The  Cyclops  adapted 
the  Homeric  story  to  characteristic 
outlooks  of  his  own.  The  other  plays 
in  the  volume  are  translated  compe¬ 
tently  and  at  times  with  elegance, 
especially  Helen,  which  is  the  work  of 
Richmond  Lattimore. 

No  man  has  done  more  than  Gilbert 
Murray  to  make  Greek  drama  acces¬ 
sible,  and  intelligible,  to  English 
readers.  The  last  of  a  long  line  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  translations,  his  version  of 
The  Knights 61  of  Aristophanes  dis¬ 
plays  all  the  felicity  we  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  expect  of  him.  His 
metrical  versatility  enables  him  to 
echo  the  varying  moods  of  the  original 
play,  and  he  seems  just  as  much  at 
home  with  the  colloquialism  and  the 
invective  of  Aristophanes  as  with  the 
exaltation  of  a  Sophoclean  chorus. 
Murray’s  translations  are  sometimes 
described  as  ‘old-fashioned’,  but  he 
captures  here  just  as  well  as  the 

60  Euripides  II.  'The  Cyclops’  and 
‘Heracles’,  translated  by  William  Arrow- 
smith.  “Iphigenia  in  Tauris’,  translated  by 
Witter  Binner.  ‘Helen’,  translated  by  Rich¬ 
mond  Lattimore.  Chicago  U.P.  and  C.U.P. 
pp.  v+264.  $3.75.  28r. 

61  Aristophanes.  ‘The  Knights’ ,  translated 
into  English  rhyming  verse  with  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes  by  Gilbert  Murray.  Allen  & 
Unwin,  pp.  135.  8s.  6d. 


‘contemporary’  translators  the  lively 
humour  and  vigour  of  Aristophanes, 

T.  B.  L.  Webster’s  aim,  in  Greek 
Theatre  Production,61  is  ‘to  give  a 
general  account  of  the  way  in  which 
the  ancient  Greeks  produced  their 
plays  at  different  places  and  at  differ¬ 
ent  times’.  To  this  end  he  describes 
the  theatres  and  their  scenery  and 
stage-machinery,  together  with  the 
costumes  and  masks  worn  in  both 
tragedy  and  comedy,  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  late  Hellenistic 
period.  He  has  drawn  his  information 
from  plays  and  ancient  writings  on 
the  drama,  from  the  remains  of  an¬ 
cient  theatres,  and  from  monuments 
connected  with  the  drama,  such  as 
statues,  masks,  paintings,  and  mosaics. 
Inevitably  the  larger  share  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  dramatic  practice  in 
Athens,  but  Webster  writes  also  of  the 
staging  of  plays  in  other  parts  of 
Greece  and  in  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Italy,  Asia,  and  elsewhere;  and  he 
includes  twenty-four  pages  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  ‘monuments  connected  with 
the  drama’,  and  an  appendix  listing 
such  monuments.  His  work  reveals  a 
wealth  of  detailed  learning,  and  will 
be  of  great  value  to  students  of  drama. 

Aristophanes  and  Menander  are  the 
major  figures  in  Katherine  Lever’s 
The  Art  of  Greek  Comedy ,“  fitted 
into  an  historical  framework  that  goes 
back  to  the  misty  beginnings  of 
comedy  in  primitive  tribal  cults.  Dr. 
Lever  sees  comedy  in  the  more  formal 
sense  as  taking  its  rise  from  the  wit 
and  ridicule  of  Archilochus,  and  in  her 
first  three  chapters  she  shows  how  the 
conventions  of  the  early  satirical  poets 
fused  with  certain  observances  of  the 
Dionysiac  festivals  to  produce  comic 
drama.  Having  described  the  innova- 

62  Greek  Theatre  Production,  by  T.  B.  L. 
Webster.  Methuen,  pp.  xv-)-206.  25r. 

63  The  Art  of  Greek  Comedy,  by 
Katherine  Lever.  Methuen,  pp.  xi+212. 

21j. 
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tions  of  the  various  poets  who  succes¬ 
sively  contributed  new  elements,  she 
devotes  three  chapters  to  Aristophanes, 
every  aspect  of  whose  art  she  dis¬ 
cusses.  After  a  chapter  on  the  poets 
of  the  Middle  Comedy,  Dr.  Lever 
analyses  the  comic  vision  and  the  fine 
ethical  sense  of  Menander.  Every¬ 
where  she  avoids  the  use  of  technical 
jargon,  and  her  exposition  is  clear  and 
straightforward.  Her  book  may  be  re¬ 
commended  to  any  student  of  drama, 
whether  he  has  Greek  or  not. 

Discovered  among  papers  deposited 
in  Edinburgh  University  Library  after 
his  death  in  1945,  A.  E.  Taylor’s  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Philebus  and  the  Epino- 
mis  of  Plato64  are  now  published  under 
the  supervision  of  Raymond  Kli- 
bansky,  Guido  Calogero,  and  A.  C. 
Lloyd.  In  his  last  years  Taylor  was 
making  an  intensive  study  of  the  later 
dialogues  of  Plato,  and  these  transla¬ 
tions,  together  with  his  long  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Philebus,  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Plato. 

The  Protagoras  and  the  Meno  are 
two  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  Plato’s 
dialogues,  and  are  likely  to  have  a 
wide  appeal  in  a  lively  modern  trans¬ 
lation.  W.  K.  C.  Guthrie’s  translation65 
in  the  Penguin  Classics  is  extremely 
readable,  and  conveys  both  the  drama¬ 
tic  quality  and  the  humour  of  these 
works.  Guthrie  provides  an  excellent 
critical  introduction,  and  helpful  sum¬ 
maries  of  the  dialogues. 

Aristotle’s  Metaphysics,66  translated 
by  John  Warrington,  has  been  chosen 
for  the  thousandth  volume  of  Every- 

64  Plato.  ‘Philebus’  and  ‘Epinomis’ . 
Translation  and  Introduction  by  A.  E. 
Taylor.  Ed.  by  Raymond  Klibansky.  Nel¬ 
son.  pp.  vii+272.  21s. 

65  Plato.  ‘Protagoras’  and  ‘Meno’,  trans¬ 
lated  with  an  Introduction  by  W.  K.  C. 
Guthrie.  Penguin  Books,  pp.  157.  2s.  6 d. 

66  Aristotle's  ' Metaphysics' ,  ed.  and  trans¬ 
lated  by  John  Warrington.  Introduction  by 
Sir  David  Ross.  (Everyman’s  Library.)  Dent, 
pp.  xxvii+388.  7s. 


man’s  Library,  published  on  the  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  series.  The 
Metaphysics  is  a  difficult  work  for  the 
average  reader,  and  Warrington  has 
sensibly  abandoned  the  traditional 
order  of  the  treatises  which  it  contains 
in  favour  of  the  arrangement  evolved 
in  the  researches  of  Jaeger  and  Sir 
David  Ross,  an  arrangement  which 
renders  the  sequence  of  thought  much 
easier  to  follow.  He  has  provided  fur¬ 
ther  aids  to  understanding  in  the  shape 
of  numerous  chapter-headings  and 
sub-headings  and  generous  footnotes. 
His  translation  is  always  clear,  and  is 
among  the  most  helpful  that  have 
appeared. 

Students  alike  of  English  literature 
and  the  classics  will  find  a  great  deal 
to  stimulate  them  in  Humphry  House’s 
posthumously  published  lectures  on 
Aristotle’s  Poetics.61  After  introduc¬ 
tory  sections  in  which  he  shows 
the  originality  of  Aristotle’s  critical 
methods  and  relates  them  to  those  of 
Plato,  House  provides  a  commentary 
on  all  the  significant  points  that  Aris¬ 
totle  makes,  basing  his  judgements  on 
a  careful  examination  of  the  words 
before  him,  and  refusing  to  be  drawn 
into  irrelevant  theorizing  of  the  type 
that  is  all  too  common  in  studies  of 
the  Poetics.  House’s  treatment  is  con¬ 
crete  and  highly  perceptive,  and  illu¬ 
minates  many  of  the  controversial 
passages  in  Aristotle’s  treatise,  and  no 
one  interested  in  literary  criticism  in 
general,  and  the  Poetics  in  particular, 
should  fail  to  read  his  book. 

From  the  time  of  Gavin  Douglas 
onwards  the  great  translations  of  the 
Aeneid  have  all  been  in  verse.  In  a 
version  designed  for  the  taste  of  the 
modern  non-classical  reader,68  W.  F. 

67  Aristotle’s  ‘Poetics’ :  A  Course  of  Eight 
Lectures,  by  Humphry  House.  Revised,  with 
a  preface,  by  Colin  Hardie.  Hart-Da  vis. 
pp.  128.  9s.  6 d. 

68  Virgil.  ‘The  Aeneid’,  translated  into 
English  prose  with  an  Introduction  by  W.  F. 
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Jackson  Knight  has  chosen  to  write 
in  prose,  although  it  is  questionable 
whether  Virgil  can  be  suitably  ren¬ 
dered  in  prose.  However,  Knight  has 
avoided  the  colloquialism  that  mars 
so  many  recent  translations  even  of 
lofty  classical  works;  his  style  is 
modern  in  idiom  and  at  the  same  time 
dignified.  The  nature  of  the  poem  and 
Virgil’s  aims  in  writing  it  are  discussed 
in  a  sensible  introduction,  and  there 
are  some  helpful  maps. 

In  his  inaugural  lecture69  as  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  R.  G.  Austin  discusses  English 
verse-translators  of  Virgil  from  Gavin 
Douglas  to  C.  Day  Lewis,  enlivening 
his  comments  with  quotations  from 
their  work. 

Some  of  Horace’s  metres  have  at 
times  been  effectively  used  in  English, 
particularly  in  poems  of  the  lighter 
type,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
of  the  Odes  themselves  have  with 
complete  success  been  translated  into 
the  original  metres.  In  his  Translat¬ 
ing  Horace 70  J.  B.  Leishman,  with 
parallel  texts,  offers  translations  of 
thirty  Odes  in  the  Sapphics,  Alcaics, 
Asclepiads,  and  Archilochians  of  the 
originals.  Metrically,  Leishman’s  ex¬ 
periment  is  scarcely  a  success;  but 
his  translations  are  often  felicitously 
phrased,  and  they  accurately  repro¬ 
duce  the  meaning  of  the  originals.  In 
an  extremely  interesting  critical  intro¬ 
duction  Leishman  discourses  on  the 
art  of  Horace  and  its  influence  on 
some  modern  poets. 

In  translating  Lucan’s  Pharsalia ,71 

Jackson  Knight.  Penguin  Books,  pp.  336. 
3s.  6 d. 

69  Some  English  Translations  of  Virgil: 
An  Inaugural  Lecture,  by  R.  G.  Austin. 
Liverpool  U.P.  pp.  21.  3s.  6d. 

70  Translating  Horace.  Thirty  Odes  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  original  metres  with  the  Latin 
text  and  an  Introduction  and  Critical  Essay, 
by  J.  B.  Leishman.  Oxford :  Cassirer.  (Dis- 
trib.  by  Faber.)  pp.  185.  16s.  6 d. 

71  Lucan.  ‘Pharsalia’:  Dramatic  Episodes 
of  the  Civil  Wars,  translated  by  Robert 
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Robert  Graves  has  sensibly  rational¬ 
ized  the  text,  providing  correct  names 
where  Lucan  was  driven  by  the  de¬ 
mands  of  his  metre  to  find  substitutes, 
and  tidying  passages  that  were  ren¬ 
dered  almost  unintelligible  by  Lucan’s 
complete  disregard  for  consistency. 
He  has  also  toned  down  some  of  the 
excesses  of  this  ‘father  of  yellow  jour¬ 
nalism’,  this  ‘brassy-voiced  intemper¬ 
ate  rhetorician’,  as  he  calls  him,  and 
has  produced  the  most  readable  ver¬ 
sion  since  Marlowe.  In  a  lively  bio¬ 
graphical  and  critical  introduction 
Graves  relates  the  Pharsalia  to  the 
Roman  rhetorical  tradition,  compares 
it  with  the  Aeneid,  justifies  his  anti¬ 
pathy  to  it,  and  gives  his  reasons  for 
nevertheless  translating  it:  ‘Because 
the  book  is  a  historical  phenomenon 
that  cannot  be  argued  away,  and  be¬ 
cause  like  other  prodigiously  vital 
writers  with  hysterical  tendencies  .  .  . 
Lucan  exerts  a  strange  fascination  on 
even  the  reluctant  reader;  and  because 
...  he  anticipated  so  many  of  the 
literary  genres  dominant  today  that 
it  would  be  unfair  not  to  put  him  in 
modern  dress  for  the  admiration  of 
the  great  majority  whose  tastes  differ 
from  mine.’ 

Even  where  there  are  no  textual 
ambiguities,  Tacitus  is  notoriously 
difficult,  some  would  say  impossible, 
to  translate.  In  Englishing  the  Annals 72 
Michael  Grant  has  aimed  at  achieving 
‘as  trenchant  and  astringent  a  simpli¬ 
city’  as  possible.  He  has  simplified  the 
narrative  by  relegating  some  of  the 
technical  parentheses  and  digressions 
to  footnotes.  With  his  competent 
translation,  his  maps  and  annotations, 
and  a  series  of  appendixes,  he  has 
probably  made  the  Annals  as  intelli¬ 
gible  as  they  could  be  made  to  a  non- 
classical  reader. 

Graves.  Penguin  Books,  pp.  239.  2s.  6 d. 

72  Tacitus.  The  Annals  of  Imperial  Rome. 
A  New  Translation  with  an  Introduction  by 
Michael  Grant.  Penguin  Books,  pp.  447.  5j. 
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J.  A.  K.  Thomson’s  Classical  Influ¬ 
ences  on  English  Prose11,  comes  as  a 
companion  volume  to  his  previous 
volume  on  the  poetic  influences,  and, 
like  that  work,  professes  ‘to  indicate, 
not  elaborate’  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  two  literatures.  However, 
Thomson’s  treatment  is  pretty  com¬ 
prehensive,  embracing  such  topics  as 
epistolary  prose  and  the  prose  of 
science  as  well  as  the  more  obvious 
classes  of  prose,  narrative,  rhetorical, 
and  philosophical.  He  includes  excel¬ 
lent  chapters  on  the  plain  style,  the 
ornate  style,  and  the  theory  of  prose 
style.  Prose  influences  are  even  more 
difficult  to  isolate  than  poetic;  but 
Thomson  has  a  sensitive  eye  and  ear 
for,  say,  a  Ciceronian  turn  of  phrase, 
a  Platonic  thought,  or  a  Senecan  ‘sen¬ 
tence’,  and  he  keeps  his  work  concrete 
by  means  of  frequent  and  apt  quota¬ 
tion. 

From  Thomas  G.  Bergin  comes  a 
pleasant  volume74  containing  some 
seventy  of  Petrarch’s  canzoni  in 
translation.  The  selection  ‘is  intended 
to  present  examples  of  the  various 
attitudes  of  the  poet  on  his  long  and 
tempestuous  via  amoris  and  of  his 
other  interests  which  appear  occa¬ 
sionally’  in  the  Canzoniere.  Most  of 
the  poems  chosen  are  sonnets,  and 
most  of  the  translations,  including 
many  by  Bergin  himself,  are  modern; 

73  Classical  Influences  on  English  Prose, 
by  J.  A.  K.  Thomson.  Allen  &  Unwin,  pp. 
xiii+303.  16j. 

74  The  Rhymes  of  Francesco  Petrarca: 
A  Selection  of  Translations,  compiled  by 
Thomas  G.  Bergin.  Oliver  &  Boyd.  pp.  xi-f 
62.  65. 


but  versions  by  such  poets  as  Chaucer, 
Wyatt,  Surrey,  and  Leigh  Hunt  are 
also  used  to  illustrate  the  appeal  that 
Petrarch  has  held  through  the  cen¬ 
turies. 

Six  of  Moliere’s  prose  comedies, 
translated  by  George  Graveley  over 
the  past  forty  years,  are  now  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  single  volume.75  Grave- 
ley’s  versions  run  on  the  whole  easily 
and  naturally,  though  they  have  not 
quite  as  much  life  as  might  have  been 
wished. 

A  welcome  addition  to  Everyman’s 
Library  is  Manzoni’s  I  Promessi 
Sposi,16  in  the  excellent  translation  of 
Archibald  Colquhoun,  together  with 
an  interesting  biographical  and  criti¬ 
cal  Preface  by  the  translator. 

Finally,  from  Jessie  Coulson  comes 
a  translation  of  Dostoevsky’s  Memoirs 
from  the  House  of  the  Dead.11  which 
displays  the  same  felicity  as  her  trans¬ 
lation  of  Crime  and  Punishment  of 
three  or  four  years  ago. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  Boston 
University  Studies  in  English  (1955 
and  1956)  arrived  too  late  for  its 
articles  to  be  noticed  by  more  than 
one  or  two  contributors.  They  will  be 
available  for  notice  in  the  next  issue 
of  YW. 

75  Six  Prose  Comedies  of  Moliere:  An 
English  Version,  by  George  Graveley. 
O.U.P.  pp.  vii+378.  185. 

76  Alessandro  Manzoni:  The  Betrothed. 
'I  Promessi  Sposi’,  a  Tale  of  XVII  Century 
Milan,  translated  with  a  Preface  by  Archi¬ 
bald  Colquhoun.  (Everyman’s  Library.) 
Dent.  pp.  xxvi+536.  Is. 

77  Memoirs  from  the  House  of  the  Dead, 
by  F.  M.  Dostoevsky.  Translated  by  Jessie 
Coulson.  O.U.P.  pp.  xii+294.  125.  6 d. 


II.  LINGUISTICS 

By  Randolph  Quirk 


One  of  the  most  important  general 
books1  on  language  this  year  is  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  Linguists,1 
naturally  not  a  book  with  a  unified, 
centrally  directed  argument  but  cover¬ 
ing  with  fairly  sustained  discussion 
many  vitally  important  linguistic 
issues.  Though  Norman  apologizes 
for  the  late  appearance  of  these  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
carrying  out  the  immense  task  of  col¬ 
lecting,  ordering,  and  editing  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  contributions  from  some 
hundred  linguists  all  over  the  world. 
The  two  main  topics  treated  are  ‘Lin¬ 
guistics  and  the  Problem  of  Meaning’ 
and  ‘The  Position  of  Language  in 
Philosophy,  Logic  and  Social  Anthro¬ 
pology’.  The  first  of  these  discussions 
is  led  by  J.  R.  Firth,  and  we  have  some 
information  on  the  application  of  his 
‘context  of  situation’  and  ‘collocation’ 
concepts,  and  see  the  impact  on  many 
speakers  of  the  then  new  theories  of 
Shannon  and  Weaver  (the  London 
Congress  whose  proceedings  are  here 
collected  met  in  1 952).  On  the  second 
topic,  the  main  issue  discussed  was  the 
criteria  for  establishing  word-classes. 
O.  Funke  led  the  meeting  and  made  a 
most  important  contribution,  which 

1  As  last  year,  the  order  of  presentation 
is :  general  compendia  and  theoretical  work ; 
applied  linguistics ;  dialectology ;  phonetics, 
phonemics  and  graphology;  morphology; 
syntax ;  diachronic,  comparative  and  typo¬ 
logical  studies;  lexical  work;  semantics; 
‘frontier’  studies,  involving  especially  philo¬ 
sophy,  psychology,  and  mathematics;  com¬ 
munication  ;  translation.  But  because  these 
aspects  of  linguistics  are  by  no  means  dis¬ 
tinct  or  mutually  exclusive,  formal  divisions 
within  the  chapter  would  be  misleading. 

2  Ed.  F.  Norman  and  P.  F.  Ganz.  Distri¬ 
buted  by  International  University  Book¬ 
sellers,  London,  pp.  575.  £3.  3s. 
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in  a  sense  is  a  critical  primer  of  basic 
linguistic  principles,  reviewing  the  past 
briefly  and  the  main  ‘schools’  of  the 
present  in  more  detail,  with  a  particu¬ 
larly  welcome  examination  of  Glinz’s 
views.  There  are  important  contribu¬ 
tions,  too,  from  Sir  Alan  Gardiner, 
W.  Preusler,  C.  C.  Fries,  A.  Belie,  and 
others,  and  a  delightfully  witty  one 
from  Y.  Bar-Hillel.  The  rest  of  the 
Proceedings  comprises  discussion  in 
two  main  fields,  general  and  compara¬ 
tive  linguistics,  and  the  subjects  are 
manifold — for  instance,  lexicography, 
language  typology,  negation,  numera¬ 
tion,  modern  developments  in  com¬ 
parative  and  IE  philology,  and  syn¬ 
thetic  speech  (P.  Delattre:  relevant 
diagrams  are  in  a  pocket).  The  index 
is  not  absolutely  reliable;  it  omits,  for 
instance,  J.  Holt’s  contribution  on 
pp.  378-9. 

A  book  that  has  occasioned  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  is  J.  Whatmough’s 
Language:  A  Modern  Synthesis.3 
Whatever  else  it  is — informative,  pro¬ 
vocative,  original — it  is  hardly  a 
‘modern  synthesis’:  it  is  patchy  and 
allusive  and  indeed  scarcely  a  syn¬ 
thesis  at  all,  while  its  modernity  is 
far  from  representative  or  even  omni¬ 
present.  The  terminology,  no  doubt 
justifiable  on  etymological  grounds,  is 
unfortunate  for  the  general  reader, 
who  finds  that  referend  does  not  here 
mean  what  other  writers  on  semantics 
mean  by  it,  but  rather  what  Ogden 
and  Richards  and  most  subsequent 
scholars  have  called  referent',  and 
morphome  is  used  for  what  others 
call  a  morpheme.  The  book  is  unsuit¬ 
able  for  the  general  reader  or  for  the 
beginner  in  language  study;  more 

3  Seeker  and  Warburg,  pp.  ix+270.  25 s. 
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advanced  readers  will  enjoy  the  wit 
and  the  fresh  presentation  of  old 
themes,  and  they  will  profit  from 
Whatmough’s  enthusiasm  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  mathematics  to  linguistic 
study.  The  most  interesting  feature  is 
the  exposition  of  his  theory  of  ‘selec¬ 
tive  variation’,  on  which  the  index 
might  have  added  the  page  references 
84,  115,  170.  Among  the  regrettable 
features  is  the  continual  absence  of 
supporting  references  to  important 
statements  and  claims,  the  offering  of 
statements  for  which  no  proof  has 
ever  to  the  present  writer’s  knowledge 
been  worked  out,  the  appearance  of 
highly  technical  and  incommunicable 
telecommunication  jargon  beside 
‘popular’  statements  like  ‘“naughty” 
itself  is  literally  “good-for-nothing”’, 
and  chatty  absurdities.  Even  in  some 
of  the  best  sections,  Whatmough’s  lin¬ 
guistic  insight  seems  rather  dubious. 

Although  subtitled  A  New  Ap¬ 
proach  to  Greek  and  Latin  Literature, 
Whatmough’s  other  book  this  year4 
has  also  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
‘selective  variation’  and  his  mathema¬ 
tical  theories.  It  is  full  of  obiter  dicta 
bn  almost  every  aspect  of  linguistic 
usage,  scholarship,  and  autobio¬ 
graphy.  Literary  critics  come  in  for 
a  severe  drubbing,  but  though  it  is 
fairly  clear  that  Whatmough  sees  their 
‘subjectivity’  as  a  crime,  he  does  not 
make  it  equally  clear  how  they  might 
do  better.  The  chapter  called  ‘Religio 
Grammatici’  is  subtitled  ‘Understand¬ 
ing,  Not  Criticism’,  and  if  we  were  to 
agree  that  the  latter  does  not  normally 
subsume  the  former,  we  might  be  at 
the  kernel  of  his  objection,  destructive 
and  constructive.  The  book  is  enter¬ 
taining  and  learned,  and  while  it  leaves 
one  confused  it  undoubtedly  fires  the 
imagination  and  enthusiasm  continu¬ 
ally. 

4  Poetic,  Scientific  and  Other  Forms  of 
Discourse.  (Sather  Classical  Lectures  29.) 
California  U.P.  $5. 


Now  that  Pedersen  (in  Danish  and 
in  Spargo’s  translation)  has  become  a 
rare  book,  one  is  all  the  readier  to 
welcome  a  full-scale  history  of  lin¬ 
guistic  science,  of  which  we  stand  in 
great  need.  The  achievement  of 
Arens’s  Sprachwissenschaft 5  is  most 
impressive  and  the  book  will  be  of 
great  value,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  for  the  bulk 
of  this  work  deals — like  Pedersen’s — 
with  the  rise  of  scientific  comparative 
studies.  But  if  Pedersen  was  at  fault 
in  dealing  inadequately  with  the  con¬ 
tribution  to  linguistics  of  English- 
speaking  scholars,  Arens  is  much 
more  so.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  the 
index  of  a  work  like  this  including 
Stalin  but  not  Ellis,  Murray,  Sweet, 
Wright,  Craigie,  or  Daniel  Jones.  Our 
earlier  scholars  come  off  better  (both 
Bacons,  Hickes,  Horne  Tooke,  James 
Harris,  Locke,  Sir  William  Jones,  inter 
alia)',  indeed,  one  of  the  pleasing  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  work  is  the  account  of 
linguistic  analysis  in  the  earlier  periods 
— in  antiquity,  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  centuries  leading  up  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Sanskrit  by  Western  scho¬ 
lars.  But  it  is  for  the  magnificent 
account  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
the  book  will  be  chiefly  valued.  The 
modern  period  is  dealt  with  inade¬ 
quately,  but  no  matter:  this  is  the 
period  of  fully  developed  self-con¬ 
sciousness  in  linguists  and  we  are  well 
equipped  with  their  apologiae. 

For  the  reappearance  of  another 
German  book  on  language  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  A.  Scherer,  who  has  done 
an  excellent  job  in  bringing  up  to  date 
Giintert’s  useful  and  widely  read 
work.6  A  further  book,  All  about  Lan- 

5  Sprachwissenschaft :  Der  Gang  Ihrer 
Entwicklung  von  der  Antike  bis  zur  Gegen- 
wart,  by  H.  Arens.  Karl  Alber.  pp.  x+568. 
DM.  34. 

6  Grundfragen  der  Sprachwissenschaft, 
by  H.  Guntert.  Second  edition.  Rev.  by 
A.  Scherer.  Heidelberg :  Quelle  and  Meyer, 
pp.  155.  DM.  5.80. 
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guage,1  can  scarcely  fulfil  its  title  ade¬ 
quately  in  175  pages,  particularly  as  it 
opens  with  unanswerable  questions 
like  those  of  the  first  two  sections  here, 
‘Why  Language?’  and  ‘How  did  Speech 
Begin?’  But  Pei  is  here  addressing 
himself  to  ‘young  people’,  and  he 
deserves  our  thanks  for  imparting  an 
interest  in  language  to  them  without, 
it  would  seem,  instilling  too  many  mis¬ 
conceptions. 

J.  R.  Firth’s  Philology  in  the  Philo¬ 
logical  Society  {TPS)  gives  a  very 
interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  and  its  activities,  including  asso¬ 
ciated  activities  like  the  dialect  work 
of  Leeds  and  Edinburgh,  the  linguistic 
work  of  the  London  School  of  Orien¬ 
tal  and  African  Studies,  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  British  work  on  translation  and 
on  the  relations  between  linguistics 
and  ‘linguistic  philosophy’.  In  Linguis¬ 
tics,  Structuralism,  and  Philology 
(A  Ling),  T.  B.  W.  Reid  perhaps  goes 
too  far  in  saying  that  linguistics  can¬ 
not  make  much  real  progress  if  it 
strains  at  being  a  science,  and  that 
‘meaning  cannot  be  dealt  with,  at  any 
level  of  analysis,  in  scientific  terms’, 
but  his  hard-hitting  article  is  a  timely 
one  in  reminding  some  linguists  that 
their  methods  have  really  not  taken  us 
far,  and  that  they  too  readily  deride 
the  methods  and  results  of  previous 
generations  (of  ‘philologists’),  to 
whose  work — one  notes  with  satisfac¬ 
tion — some  of  them  are  beginning  to 
return  for  guidance.  In  this  connexion, 
Romance  Philology  contains  two  care¬ 
ful  and  complementary  reviews  of 
Harris’s  Methods  in  Structural  Lin¬ 
guistics,  by  H.  Hoijer  and  P.  Garvin. 

Travaux  de  I’Institut  de  Linguis- 
tique  (Paris)  is  a  new  periodical  in  the 
linguistic  field  which  seems  very  pro¬ 
mising.  The  first  volume  contains  three 
articles  that  should  be  noticed  here. 
A.  Martinet  {Linguistique  structural 

■>  By  M.  Pei.  The  Bodley  Head.  pp.  175. 
12s.  6 d. 
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et  grammaire  comparee)  discusses  the 
concept  of  ‘mark’  ([d]  =  all  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  [t]  plus  the  distinctive  voice 
mark),  particularly  in  relation  to  mor¬ 
phology  and  such  pairs  as  Lehrer, 
Lehrerin  and  il,  elle  (in  forms  like  il 
fait  beau,  gender  is  irrelevant);  Mar¬ 
tinet  is  interested  in  the  relevance  of 
this  for  comparative  grammar.  In 
Contributions  a  I’etude  fonctionnelle 
du  contenu,  L.  J.  Prieto  outlines  cer¬ 
tain  ideas  which  for  him  are  funda¬ 
mental  in  the  ‘functional’  study  of 
meaning,  providing  a  valuable  guide, 
with  all  the  requisite  definitions,  for 
those  who  want  to  know  about  ‘con¬ 
tent’  and  the  characteristic  semantics 
of  the  glossematic  school.  Glossema- 
tic,  too,  is  the  third  article,  a  45-page 
study  by  L.  Hjelmslev  entitled  Anime 
et  inanime,  personnel  et  non-person¬ 
nel  which  surveys  the  ways  in  which 
these  oppositions  are  represented  in 
languages  all  over  the  world,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Slavic  group,  which 
Hjelmslev  sees  as  specially  interesting 
and  important  in  this  connexion. 
Attention  is  drawn  to  the  supreme 
importance  of  pronouns  in  indicating 
such  oppositions. 

Von  Sprache  und  Mensch 8  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  writings  (mainly  in  German, 
some  in  French)  by  W.  von  Wartburg, 
some  of  which  have  not  previously 
appeared  in  print.  There  are  five 
groups:  ‘Language  and  Nation’,  ‘Lan¬ 
guage  and  History’,  ‘Dialectology’, 
‘Fundamentals’  (a  single  brief  article, 
regretting  the  divorce  of  historical 
and  descriptive  linguistics),  and  some 
articles  associated  with  the  author’s 
life-work,  the  Franzosisches,  Etymo- 
logisches  Worterbuch. 

There  is  an  assortment  of  contribu¬ 
tions  to  applied  linguistics.  Kenyon 
Review  prints  a  kind  of  symposium 
on  English  metre  which  comprises  H. 
Whitehall’s  From  Linguistics  to  Criti¬ 
cism,  S.  Chatman’s  Robert  Frost’s 

8  Bern :  Francke.  pp.  279.  Sw.  fr.  26. 
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‘Mowing’:  an  Inquiry  into  Prosodic 
Structure,  A.  Stein’s  Donne’s  Prosody 
(a  reprint);  Chatman  follows  up  with 
Mr  Stein  on  Donne,  Stein  with  A  Note 
on  Meter  (without  having  seen  Chat¬ 
man’s  criticism);  and  finally  J.  C. 
Ransom  attempts  to  moderate  in  The 
Strange  Music  of  English  Verse. 
Whitehall’s  essay  is  in  part  a  reprint 
of  a  1951  review,  but  he  has  added  a 
guide  to  where  Trager-Smith  supra- 
segmental  distinctions  are  illuminating 
in  the  literary  consideration  of  rhythm. 
Chatman  proceeds  to  analyse  Frost’s 
well-known  poem,  using  eight  record¬ 
ings  of  it  (including  Frost’s  own)  set 
down  in  Trager-Smith  notation;  it  is 
an  illuminating  attempt,  though  one 
has  a  strong  feeling  of  special  plead¬ 
ing.  No  less  important  than  these 
essays  of  Whitehall  and  Chatman  for 
the  relation  of  metre  to  linguistic 
structure  is  the  Augustan  Reprint  So¬ 
ciety’s  pamphlet  incorporating  Samuel 
Say’s  An  Essay  on  the  Harmony, 
Variety  and  Power  of  Numbers  (1745 ) 
and  an  introduction  by  P.  Fussell, 
an  authority  on  eighteenth-century 
prosody.  Fussell  points  out  that  Say 
formulated  the  ‘tension’  approach  to 
metre  which  became  the  Romantic 
one  and  which  has  largely  survived; 
in  this  approach  ‘the  pleasure  of  meter 
arises  primarily  from  the  reader’s 
awareness  of  the  distance,  now  small 
or  non-existent,  now  great,  between 
the  poet’s  metrical  “ideal”  and  the 
poet’s  actual  phonetic  patterns’. 

In  the  Journal  of  Education,  F. 
Whitehead,  discussing  some  new 
school  grammar  books,  raises  some 
timely  questions  about  the  purpose  of 
English  language  teaching  and  asks 
when  the  schools  are  going  to  incor¬ 
porate  into  this  teaching  the  reason¬ 
ably  considerable  amount  of  doctrine 
on  the  operation  and  structure  of  lan¬ 
guage  now  amassed  by  linguists.  It 
may  well  be,  as  he  says,  that  the  old 
chestnut  that  grammar-teaching  helps 


children  to  use  their  language  better 
is  indeed  an  old  chestnut  and  nothing 
more.  But  does  not  the  teaching  of 
modern  grammar  and  linguistic  struc¬ 
ture  satisfy  a  very  natural  and  almost 
universal  interest,  inculcate  a  valuable 
awareness  of  beauties,  ambiguities, 
and  dangers  in  the  use  of  language, 
and  instil  a  desirable  tolerance, 
understanding,  and  more  precise 
evaluation  of  variant  forms  of  expres¬ 
sion  often  but  less  helpfully  known 
as  ‘bad  grammar’?  With  this  in  mind, 
one  turns  with  hope  to  the  small  book 
by  one  of  the  most  vocal  among  struc¬ 
tural  linguists,  H.  L.  Smith,  Jr.9  He 
begins  by  reproving  old-guard  educa¬ 
tors  for  thinking  that  English-speak¬ 
ing  schoolchildren  need  to  be  taught 
how  to  speak  English,  but  after  the 
pity  for  the  past  we  are  offered  only 
the  most  arid  1930  structuralism  and 
an  elaborate  exposition  of  English 
pronunciation,  which,  since  children 
can  pronounce  already,  may  seem  odd 
after  the  criticisms  of  old-fashioned 
teaching.  It  is  doubtful  whether  chil¬ 
dren  would  tolerate  h  as  a  semi-vowel 
when  most  linguists  will  not,  and  even 
more  doubtful  whether  it  is  fair  to 
state  that  ‘linguists  would  say  that 
there  are  at  the  maximum  four  “parts 
of  speech”  in  English’.  By  concentrat¬ 
ing  too  narrowly  on  the  interests  and 
tenets  of  one  small  group  of  linguists, 
Smith  entirely  fails  to  show  how  and 
why  the  strides  taken  in  language  study 
over  the  past  generation  or  so  deserve 
attention  in  schools.  School-teachers 
might  be  pardoned  for  ignoring  lin¬ 
guistic  science  if  this  were  all  it  had  to 
offer  them. 

More  successful  in  its  different  field 
is  a  new  work  by  P.  Strevens.10  ‘This 

9  Linguistic  Science  and  the  Teaching  of 
English.  (Inglis  Lectures  in  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation.)  Harvard  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  61. 
12j.  $1.50. 

10  Spoken  Language:  An  Introduction 
for  Teachers  and  Students  in  Africa.  Long¬ 
mans.  pp.  iii+146.  6s. 
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book  is  about  language,  and  especially 
about  the  learning  and  teaching  of  the 
“vernaculars”  and  English  in  Africa 
today’,  and  it  is  written  primarily  for 
the  African  teacher  and  those  teaching 
Africans.  As  the  author,  however,  is 
among  the  most  outstanding  of  the 
younger  English  phonetician-linguists, 
his  book  will  reward  study  by  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  now  tends  to  be  called 
‘applied  linguistics’.  The  longest  chap¬ 
ter  is  the  first:  a  discussion  of  ‘Lan¬ 
guage,  Languages  and  Dialects’  which 
is  lively,  readable,  and  on  the  whole 
sound.  The  next  few  chapters  reflect 
the  author’s  experience  as  head  of  a 
language  department  in  an  African 
university,  and  he  has  much  of  value 
and  interest  to  say  on  the  position  of 
English  in  Africa  and  on  the  problems 
of  teaching  and  learning  it.  In  Prob¬ 
lems  and  Principles 11  D.  Abercrom¬ 
bie  addresses  himself  to  a  similar 
audience.  It  is  very  convenient  to  have 
between  two  covers  these  seven  articles 
which  are  reprinted  from  English 
Language  Teaching  through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  British  Council.  As  a  col¬ 
lection  they  have  a  pleasing  unity  and 
constitute  a  useful  contribution  to  the 
subject.  It  is  a  pleasure  also  to  draw 
attention  to  the  small  book  by  P. 
Christophersen,12  which  surveys  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  Direct 
Method  in  learning  a  second  language. 
The  author  discusses  problems  of 
syllabus,  primarily  in  relation  to  Nor¬ 
wegian  students  of  English  but  of  rele¬ 
vance  in  English-speaking  countries 
too,  as  when  he  suggests  that  more 
emphasis  should  be  placed  ‘on  modern 
grammar’  and  on  ‘the  later  stages  of 
the  language’.  He  goes  on:  ‘I  should 
like  to  see  the  division  between  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Literature  abolished,  since 

11  Problems  and  Principles:  Studies  in  the 
Teaching  of  English  as  a  Second  Language. 
Longmans,  pp.  97.  5s. 

12  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Study  of  English 
as  a  Foreign  Language.  Oslo  :  Olaf  Norlis. 
pp.  31. 
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neither  can  be  studied  without  the 
other.  ...  A  scholar,  whether  of  lan¬ 
guage  or  literature,  needs  to  have  a 
solid  grounding  in  the  other  branch 
as  well.’ 

In  India  as  a  Linguistic  Area  (L) 
M.  B.  Emeneau  reports  on  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  one  can  find  common 
features  in  the  different  languages  of 
the  Indian  subcontinent.  This  work 
has  obvious  importance  for  devising 
methods  of  teaching  English  as  a 
foreign  language  and  even  in  the  at¬ 
tempts  being  made  to  decide  whether 
a  Standard  Indian  English  can  evolve 
incorporating  the  common  features 
that  most  speakers  in  the  area  find 
themselves  readily  using.  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  explored  by  K.  Lahiri  in  Pecu¬ 
liarities  in  Spoken  English  of  Indians 
and  the  Question  of  a  Standard  for 
them  ( Research  Bulletin  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  Punjab ).  The  same  pub¬ 
lication  contains  another  comparative 
article  which  has  relevance  in  this 
connexion  also,  The  Comparative 
Frequency  of  Indo- Aryan  Sounds,  by 
D.  Raj.  An  article  by  P.  Strevens, 
English  Overseas:  Choosing  a  Model 
of  Pronunciation  ( ELT ),  contributes 
to  the  same  problem.  Strevens  distin¬ 
guishes  interestingly  between  ‘inde¬ 
pendent’  and  ‘dependent’  variations 
within  a  language  community;  the 
problem  in  an  area  of  dependent  dia¬ 
lect  (like  Nigeria)  is  teaching  forms 
that  occur  in  independent  ones.  G.  E. 
Perren,  Some  Problems  of  Oral  Eng¬ 
lish  in  East  Africa  (ELT),  is  tackling 
analogous  problems  on  the  other  side 
of  Africa,  and  indeed  the  data  appear 
to  be  identical  in  some  respects:  Eng¬ 
lish  ‘long’  and  ‘short’  vowels  (pace  the 
Hill-McCarthy  dispute)  are  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  Africans  in  either  area. 
Perren  seems  oppressed  by  the  fear 
that  an  ‘African  English’  will  emerge, 
whereas  Strevens  seems  to  accept  such 
a  development  (from  ‘dependent’  to 
‘independent’  status)  as  inevitable. 
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This  is  a  thorny  problem.  English- 
teaching  in  yet  another  area  is  briefly 
discussed  by  R.  Beym  in  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language  in  Egypt  ( MLJ );  he 
explains  the  traditional  bias  in  favour 
of  the  historical  study  of  English  in 
terms  of  the  Classical  Arabic  back¬ 
ground,  and  reports  on  the  charac¬ 
teristic  difficulties  in  teaching  spoken 
English. 

Turning  to  dialectology,  we  have  a 
50-page  article  by  M.  Companys,13 
which  in  fact  constitutes  eight  chap¬ 
ters  of  a  monograph  to  be  concluded 
later.  It  is  an  exploration  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  modern  methods  of  dialect 
study,  and  the  reader  concerned  with 
any  study  of  living  language  will  find 
it  useful.  The  author  critically  distin¬ 
guishes  the  ‘normalizing’  from  the 
‘impressionistic’  approach,  the  one 
attempting  a  generalization  of  all  fea¬ 
tures  in  a  dialect  area,  the  other  ob¬ 
jectively  and  ‘mechanically’  recording 
all  ‘polymorphism’.  These  seem  rather 
things  of  straw  in  their  extreme  forms 
— and  none  too  well  named;  the  use 
of  ‘impressionistic’  does  not  corre¬ 
spond  to  ‘impressionistic’  (recording) 
in  English  dialect  work  and  it  gives 
an  oddly  subjective  touch  to  what 
is,  theoretically  at  least,  an  utterly 
mechanical  process.  Nevertheless,  of 
the  two  techniques,  most  linguists  will 
have  more  sympathy  for  this  ‘impres¬ 
sionism’.  Among  other  topics,  the  au¬ 
thor  considers  the  question  of  what 
linguistic  level  one  is  seeking  (phono¬ 
logical,  morphological,  &c.),  and 
makes  a  brief  but  compelling  com¬ 
ment  on  syntax.  He  deals  with  the 
question  of  texts,  questionnaires,  and 
methods  of  transcription;  he  argues 
in  favour  of  tape-recording  and  of 
making  one’s  transcription  later;  he 
discusses  the  fidelity  of  recorded 
speech  and  the  effect  of  the  recording 

13  Les  Nouvelles  Methodes  d’enquete  lin- 
guistiquetyia  Domitia  III :  Annales  publics 
par  la  Faculty  des  Lettres  de  Toulouse). 


machine  upon  informants  (correctly 
estimated  as  negligible  with  les  gens 
simples ).  The  concluding  chapter  is  to 
deal  with  practical  problems  of  using 
a  recorder  in  field  work. 

G.  R.  Pickford’s  American  Linguis¬ 
tic  Geography:  A  Sociological  Ap¬ 
praisal  ( Word)  is  a  biting  criticism 
of  the  American  Atlas  in  which  some 
good  points  are  scored  but  in  which 
there  seems  considerable  injustice  also. 
One  can  scarcely  reprove  the  Atlas  for 
not  being  representative  of  the  whole 
population  when  it  was  deliberately 
and  explicitly  directed  at  elderly  mem¬ 
bers  of  rural  communities,  or  for  not 
being  social  when  its  aim  was  regional. 
(See  Chapter  III,  p.  68.)  The  greatest 
value  of  the  present  article  lies  in  the 
information  it  gives  of  recent  work  in 
sociology  and  statistics,  and  there  is  a 
bibliography  of  some  important  recent 
work  in  these  fields. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  F. 
de  Grand’Combe’s  article,  American 
the  Mirror  of  the  Americans  in  Les 
Langues  modernes.  It  is  time  to  say 
that  we  have  had  our  fill  of  unscienti¬ 
fic  observations  on  American  English 
and  comparisons  between  British 
and  American  English  which  utterly 
ignore  levels  of  usage.  Strata  of  slang 
and  jargon  occur  with  similar  charac¬ 
teristics  in  most  if  not  all  Western 
languages  (including  French),  and 
comparisons  between  a  substandard 
form  in  one  country  and  a  literary  one 
in  another  do  not  lead  to  valid  judge¬ 
ments  about  the  national  character  in 
either. 

In  discussing  work  on  typology  be¬ 
low,  reference  will  be  made  to  Dyen’s 
article  which  has  relevance  also  for 
dialect  studies.  E.  B.  Atwood’s  Le 
Probleme  dialectal  aux  Etats-Unis  is 
dealt  with  in  Chapter  III.  Although 
referring  primarily  to  Hopi,  C.  F. 
Voegelin  in  Phonemicising  for  Dialect 
Study  (L)  has  some  interesting  obser¬ 
vations  to  make  on  the  Trager-Smith 
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thesis  that  a  single  set  of  phonemes 
can  embrace  all  varieties  of  English. 

P.  A.  D.  MacCarthy  replies  to  last 
year's  article  by  Hill  (see  YW  xxxvi. 
31)  with  Phonetic  Transcription:  An 
Attempt  at  Clarification  (ELT).  He 
argues  for  retention  of  the  colon  sym¬ 
bol  or  its  equivalent  and  clears  up 
some  of  the  elementary  confusion  over 
the  function  of  phonetic  symbols.  D. 
Jones,  The  Hyphen  as  a  Phonetic  Sign 
( Zeitschrift  fur  Phonetik),  deals  with 
problems  of  juncture  and  the  phonetic 
difference  between  couple  it  and  coup¬ 
let,  suggesting  the  use  of  a  hyphen  in 
transcriptions  to  mark  open  juncture. 
A  further  contribution  to  disputes  over 
transcription  of  RP  comes  from  G. 
Dietrich  ( Le  Maitre  phonetique),  who 
wants  to  introduce  ‘half-long’  as  well 
as  ‘fully-long’  signs  and  a  regular  sys¬ 
tem  of  marking  degrees  of  juncture 
between  words;  the  latter  seems  more 
justifiable,  though  surely  not  the  five¬ 
way  distinction  proposed  here. 

In  Questions  de  methode  en  phone¬ 
tique  synchronique  ( Studia  Linguis- 
tica),  B.  Malmberg  deals  very  fully 
with  many  problems  and  considers  the 
tasks  of  the  phonetician-technician 
and  the  ‘linguistic’  phonetician.  It  is 
clear  that  we  need  both,  now  more 
than  ever  when  the  former  has  such 
elaborate  machines  and  the  latter  so 
much  doctrine  on  linguistics  to  apply 
to  the  material.  A.  Malecot,  Acoustic 
Cues  for  Nasal  Consonants  (L), 
demonstrates  practically  (by  testing 
on  ‘naive  informants’  redistributed 
sounds  naturally  recorded)  what  the 
Haskins  synthetic  speech  experiments 
had  suggested,  namely  that  in  distin¬ 
guishing  [m,  n,  q]  we  are  guided  a 
great  deal  by  the  transitions  in  neigh¬ 
bouring  vowels.  A  20-page  article  by 
M.  Durand,  De  la  perception  des 
consonnes  occlusives:  questions  de 
sonorite  (Word),  is  a  report  of  investi¬ 
gations,  made  with  the  help  of  Haskins 
synthetic  speech  devices,  into  the 


source  and  degree  of  resonance  of 
plosive  consonants  occurring  initially, 
intervocalically,  and  finally.  C.  F. 
Voegelin,  Linear  Phonemes  and  Addi¬ 
tive  Components  (Word),  explores  the 
difficulty  of  some  phonemes  being 
classed  as  linearly  distinct,  as  [k,  g], 
whereas  others  are  classed  as  having 
or  not  having  certain  additive  com¬ 
ponents,  as  unglottalized  [p]  in  con¬ 
trast  with  glottalized  [p'J;  he  seeks  to 
put  such  discriminations  on  a  scienti¬ 
fic  basis. 

The  article  by  L.  Hegedus,  Neue 
Methoden  in  der  Erforschung  der 
Diphthonge  (Zeitschrift  f iir  Phonetik), 
is  a  long  and  important  addition  to  the 
recent  literature  on  the  nature  of  diph¬ 
thongs  by  Vachek,  Uldall,  Menzerath, 
and  others,  in  the  light  of  research  in 
acoustic  phonetics.  The  author  repro¬ 
duces  and  discusses  many  oscillo¬ 
grams.  In  English  Diphthongs  from 
a  Structural  Point  of  View  (Studia 
Linguistica),  B.  Sigurd  examines  the 
undoubted  patterns  that  exist  and  re¬ 
views  descriptions  of  these  as  diverse 
as  those  in  Jonesian  terms  and  those 
made  in  the  light  of  the  Preliminaries 
of  Speech  Analysis.  A.  V.  Iasacenko 
asks  Hat  sich  die  Phonologie  iiber- 
lebt?  (Zeitschrift  fur  Phonetik)  in  a 
searching  inquiry  into  work  in  pbone- 
mics  during  the  past  generation,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  meaning  of  ‘phoneme’, 
the  extent  of  its  linguistic  reality,  its 
susceptibility  to  definition;  he  reviews 
recent  work  on  acoustics  and  distinc¬ 
tive  feature  analysis. 

Among  studies  of  ‘suprasegmental’ 
features,  we  have  N.  Chomsky,  M. 
Halle,  and  F.  Lukoff,  On  Accent  and 
Juncture  in  English .u  In  view  of  the 
wide  and  in  some  quarters  unchal¬ 
lenged  acceptance  of  the  Trager-Smith 
ascription  of  four  phonemic  degrees 
of  stress  to  English,  this  article  is  to 
be  welcomed  in  going  at  least  a  long 

14  In  the  Festschrift  For  Roman  Jakob- 
son  (see  Chapter  III,  note  12). 
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way  to  demonstrating  that  English 
stress  can  be  described  in  terms  of  a 
binary  opposition  (‘stressed’  or  ‘not 
stressed’),  the  other  levels — undoubt¬ 
edly  heard — being  allophonic.  A.  C. 
Gimson,  The  Linguistic  Relevance  of 
Stress  in  English  ( Zeitschrift  fur  Pho- 
netik),  shows  the  importance  of  preci¬ 
sion  in  our  use  of  the  semi-popular 
word  ‘stress’.  He  denies  that  stress  is 
a  true  linguistic  feature  of  English 
and  insists  that  we  must  not  confuse 
stress  and  prominence.  ‘The  only 
realisations  of  stress  which  are  lin¬ 
guistic,  in  that  they  are  capable  by 
themselves  of  creating  an  impression 
of  relative  prominences,  of  accent,  in 
a  listener’s  mind,  are  those  which  are 
effected  with  the  complex  help  of 
pitch,  quantity  and  quality  variations.’ 
Gimson’s  article  is  likely  to  provoke 
a  good  deal  of  useful  controversy. 
Some  Notes  on  Juncture,  by  L.  A.  Hill 
( Le  Maitre  phonetique),  is  a  summary, 
with  tables,  of  the  well-recognized  phe¬ 
nomena  of  open  and  close  juncture  in 
English,  giving  an  indication  of  their 
realizations  in  terms  of  particular 
sounds  in  particular  positions.  K. 
Hadding-Koch  surveys  Recent  Work 
on  Intonation  ( Studia  Linguistica ) 
and  points  out  that  structural  analysis 
has  only  recently  been  attempted  for 
this  aspect  of  speech.  Account  is  taken 
of  von  Essen’s  work  on  German, 
Hockett’s,  Pike’s,  and  Lee’s  on  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Malmberg’s  on  Swedish.  In 
Le  Maitre  phonetique  W.  R.  Lee 
makes  Some  Points  Concerning  In¬ 
tonation  on  Negatives,  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  existence  of  certain  struc¬ 
tures  (‘I  didn’t  go  to  the  doctor  be¬ 
cause  I  was  ill’)  which  have  potential 
ambiguity  and  in  which,  therefore, 
intonation  has  a  more  regular  (con¬ 
trastive)  function  and  pattern  than  in 
a  reordering  of  the  same  utterance 
(‘because  I  was  ill,  I  didn’t  go  to  the 
doctor’  is  not  ambiguous). 

Expectancy  and  the  Perception  of 


Syllables  ( L ),  by  R.  W.  Brown  and 
D.  C.  Hildum,  is  a  very  important 
corrective  to  the  frequent  phonemic 
statement  that  [k]  and  [p]  are  signi¬ 
ficantly  different  (in  English)  and  that, 
regardless  of  other  considerations, 
[stok]  is  therefore  different  from 
[stop];  yet,  heard  as  a  cry  in  the  street, 
[stok0i:f]  will  be  received  as  though 
[k]  were  an  allophone  of  [p].  The 
authors  have  experimented  with  many 
sequences  to  show  the  part  that  ‘expec¬ 
tancy’  plays;  this  is  true  at  all  linguistic 
levels  and  is  too  little  recognized.  J. 
Forschhammer,  Zur  Silbentheorie 
(I ndogermanische  Forschunge ),  takes 
up  Koschmieder’s  contribution  to  the 
preceding  volume  of  the  same  journal, 
and  tries  to  erect  a  theory  of  the  syl¬ 
lable  which  takes  account  of  both 
acoustic  and  linguistic  criteria.  In  a 
brief  article,  Reconstitution  (Word), 
J.  H.  D.  Allen  deals  with  the  pheno¬ 
menon  of  phonetic  reductions  which 
make  speakers  uncertain  of  the  full 
form  on  the  relatively  rare  occasions 
when  they  are  called  upon  to  speak 
or  write  it:  hence  ‘would  of  done  it’. 
R.  W.  and  J.  B.  Albright,  The  Phono¬ 
logy  of  aT wo-Year-Old  Child  (Word), 
present  material  from  a  ninety-minute 
corpus  of  recorded  speech  by  their 
infant  son  and  proceed  to  analyse  the 
phonations  that  he  had  produced.  The 
last  two  pages,  discussing  the  child’s 
many  alternations  (such  as  [f]  and  [0], 
[k]  and  [t]),  are  perhaps  of  greatest 
interest. 

The  examination  of  texts  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  his  current  work  on  ME 
dialects  has  led  A.  McIntosh  to  think 
out  his  whole  attitude  to  the  relation 
between  written  and  spoken  language. 
The  Analysis  of  Written  Middle  Eng¬ 
lish  (TPS)  is  thus  of  prime  importance 
not  only  for  historical  philology  but 
for  the  significantly  gathering  impetus 
to  erect  scientific  procedures  for  the 
synchronic  description  of  written 
materials.  The  article  discusses  in  great 
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detail  some  of  the  problems  of  ‘graph- 
emic  analysis’  and  the  extent  to  which 
structural  units  in  spoken  material 
(notably  the  phoneme)  are  exactly 
mirrored  in  written.  The  recognition 
of  written  language  as  respectable 
material  for  linguistic  analysis  and  the 
consequent  need  for  a  terminology 
with  which  to  handle  the  discrimi¬ 
nations  observed  have  led  R.  A. 
Crossland  to  write  on  Graphic  Lin¬ 
guistics  and  its  Terminology  ( MT); 
his  suggestions  are  interesting,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  ter¬ 
minologies  are  best  invented  before 
the  sciences  in  which  they  are  to 
operate. 

In  Morph,  Morpheme,  and  Ar chi- 
morpheme  (Word),  S.  Saporta  seeks  to 
establish  the  concept  of  the  archi- 
morpheme  by  analogy  with  that  of 
the  archiphoneme  admitted  by  some 
linguists.  Thus,  one  could  set  up  an 
archimorphemc  poeC,  realized  in  the 
three  morphs  poem,  poet,  poesy,  and 
this  would  seem  a  more  satisfactory 
analysis  than  disjoining  the  three 
forms  as  having  no  morphologically 
stateable  relation,  or  than  setting  up 
(beside  the  tempting  poe-)  three  im¬ 
probable  morphemes  -m,  -t,  -s-. 

Even  those  whose  interest  in  Cau¬ 
casian  languages  can  be  fairly  de¬ 
scribed  as  negligible  will  find  W.  S. 
Allen’s  Structure  and  System  in  the 
Abaza  Verbal  Complex  (TPS)  of  great 
service  in  demonstrating  the  working 
of  the  techniques  and  terms  of  his  and 
Firth’s  linguistics.  Among  the  many 
outstanding  features  is  the  argument 
that  phonic  data  yield  phonological 
and  grammatical  statements  indepen¬ 
dently  and  not  the  grammatical  state¬ 
ment  through  the  phonological  one. 
A  model  of  linguistic  description,  the 
article  ends  with  an  apology  for  ‘cer¬ 
tain  turgidities  of  expression’  and  the 
suggestion  of  quasi-algebraic  state¬ 
ments  as  a  desideratum  in  linguistic 
description.  Similarly  of  significance 
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to  all  linguists  by  reason  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  hierarchical  method  he  has 
evolved  for  describing  Grammatical 
Categories  in  Modern  Chinese  (TPS) 
from  the  ‘sentence’  downwards  is  the 
contribution  of  M.  A.  K.  Halliday. 
His  is  an  attractively  mechanistic  sys¬ 
tem  with  clear  categories  and  modes 
of  denoting  relations  between  cate¬ 
gories,  as  one  should  expect,  since  it 
has  been  evolved  in  association  with 
the  Cambridge  Language  Research 
Group  (see  below,  on  mechanical 
translation). 

Turning  to  syntax,  we  may  mention 
first  Zur  Problematik  der  gramma- 
tischen  Kategorien  im  Englisch  (Die 
neueren  Sprachen).  In  this,  B.  von 
Lindheim  discusses  the  relevance  of 
our  ‘parts  of  speech’ — evolved  for  the 
classical  tongues — to  modern  English, 
and  examines  the  increased  fluidity  in 
word-class  determination  from  OE  to 
the  present-day  language  with  its 
forms  like  ‘the  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  classes’,  semantic  transfers  as  in 
‘a  perfect  stranger’,  ‘female  education’, 
and  similar  phenomena.  While  wel¬ 
coming  all  efforts  to  extend  Fries’s 
formal  analysis  of  English  syntax,  one 
cannot  be  sure  that  L.  C.  Rus  achieves 
this  in  An  Extension  of  Fries’s  Func¬ 
tion  Words  of  Group  A  (Language 
Learning).  It  is  doubtful  whether 
pitch  is  in  fact  used  to  make  the  dis¬ 
tinction  alleged  in  ‘the  girl’s  bicycle’ 
(‘belonging  to’  or  ‘designed  for’). 
Moreover,  Rus  ignores  one  interesting 
feature  of  this  structure — the  ambiva¬ 
lence  of  the  ‘Group  A’  word  itself  in 
one  of  the  possible  meanings:  trans¬ 
muted,  the  phrase  becomes  'the  bi¬ 
cycle  of  (or  belonging  to)  the  girl  (over 
there)’.  A.  W.  de  Groot  has  two  im¬ 
portant  articles  on  cases.  Since  in 
English  of  all  periods,  as  in  Latin,  the 
genitive  is  a  multifunctional  case  (up 
to  thirty  uses  are  distinguished  in  Latin 
grammars),  a  structural  approach  to 
the  question,  as  in  Classification  of  the 
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Uses  of  a  Case  Illustrated  on  the 
Genitive  in  Latin  {Lingua),  has  great 
interest  outside  Latin  studies.  Instead 
of  the  mixed  criteria  of  traditional 
grammar,  de  Groot  determines  the 
functions  in  terms  of  grammatically 
distinctive  uses  only,  and  of  regular 
as  opposed  to  irregular  and  sporadic 
ones.  The  article  is  admirably  precise 
and  clear  (except  for  a  number  of 
misprints),  and  it  ends  with  a  helpful 
brief  index  to  the  special  terms  used. 
Classification  of  Cases  and  Use  of 
Cases  (in  For  Roman  Jakobson ;  see 
note  14)  is  to  some  extent  a  prolego¬ 
menon  to  the  article  just  mentioned, 
and  de  Groot  puts  his  own  approach 
in  the  context  of  the  contributions 
by  Jakobson  and  Kurylowicz  to  the 
theory  of  cases.  The  diagram  repre¬ 
senting  the  Latin  case  system  is  of 
great  value,  though  one  would  not  be 
easily  persuaded  that  the  nominative 
is  ‘without  case  meaning’  in  contrast  to 
the  others.  In  many  IE  languages  the 
nominative  is  a  specifically  ‘marked’ 
case  (as  opposed,  say,  to  the  accusa¬ 
tive)  which  indicates  a  definite  rather 
than  indefinite  function. 

According  to  the  English  summary 
of  O  Konkurenci  Infinitivu  a  Gerundu 
v  Anglic  tine  {Casopis  pro  Moderni 
Filologii),  I.  Poldauf  relies  on  ‘con¬ 
tent’  analysis  to  investigate  the  rivalry 
between  the  infinitive  and  gerund  in 
modern  English.  But  it  is  clear  from 
his  examples  that  he  sees  the  impor¬ 
tance  also  of  collocation  for  describ¬ 
ing  the  usage  with  regard  to  these  two 
forms,  and  it  may  be  in  fact  that  this 
would  be  a  more  promising  approach. 
In  the  course  of  Aspect  in  the  Old 
High  German  of  Tatian  (L),  P.  Sche¬ 
rer  usefully  discusses  his  approach  to 
the  question  of  aspect  and  compares 
it  with  that  of  H.  B.  Garey  published 
in  1954.  Since  both  scholars  are  work¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  familiar  languages, 
their  views  are  both  valuable  and  read¬ 
able  for  linguists  whose  concern  is 


English.  Two  further  articles  on  Ger¬ 
man  grammar  deserve  to  be  more 
widely  known,  H.  Renicke’s  Zu  den 
neuhochdeutschen  Reflexiva  and  H. 
Ntisse’s  Die  grammatische  Struktur 
des  Deutschen,  both  in  Zeitschrift  fur 
Deutsche  Philologie.  The  first  proposes 
an  approach  which  has  considerable 
interest  for  the  similar  problems  with 
English  ‘reflexive’  verbs  like  wash\  the 
second  is  a  consideration  of  H.  Glinz’s 
recent  book  on  German  (and  general) 
grammar. 

An  Approach  to  Describing  Usage 
of  Language  Variants 15  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  precise 
description  of  actual  syntax  (as  op¬ 
posed  to  idealized  syntax  which  is  so 
common  in  modern  work).  Illustrat¬ 
ing  from  his  research  into  the  factors 
determining  the  occurrence  of  daft  or 
zero  introducing  German  noun  clauses, 
B.  Ulvestad  makes  a  powerful  case  for 
frequency  surveying  at  the  syntactical 
level  and  thus  revealing  and  ranking 
the  formal  conditioning  factors  which 
produce  variant  structures.  Work  on 
English  syntax  along  these  lines  has 
been  proceeding  for  some  time  and 
cannot  fail  to  benefit  from  analogous 
studies  in  other  languages  such  as 
those  of  Ulvestad.  He  follows  up  the 
work  just  discussed  with  Statistics  in 
Syntactical  Description  of  German 
( MLQ ),  in  which  he  seeks  to  show 
that  langue  and  parole  are  statistically 
distinguishable,  the  former  corre¬ 
sponding  to  high  regularity,  the  latter 
comprising  the  balance  of  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  a  given  corpus.  He  repeats  his 
convincing  call  for  statistical  surveys 
of  syntactical  and  stylistic  construc¬ 
tions.  M.  Aborn  and  H.  Rubenstein 
write  on  Word-Class  Distribution  in 
Sentences  of  Fixed  Length  (L).  Having 
taken  from  popular  magazines  sen¬ 
tences  six,  eleven,  and  twenty-five 
words  long,  they  classed  the  words 

15  Memoir  12  of  the  International  Journal 
of  American  Linguistics. 
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found  in  them  according  to  Fries’s 
system  and  examined  the  results  statis¬ 
tically,  revealing  most  interesting  pat¬ 
terns  of  distribution. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  American 
‘mentalistic’  linguists  all  died  in 
Bloomfieldian  fire  during  the  thirties 
will  be  readily  disabused  by  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Miss  Anna  G.  Hatcher.  In  Syn¬ 
tax  and  the  Sentence  {Word),  she 
makes  a  vigorous  counter-attack  and 
flays  the  ruling  class  of  structuralists 
for  ‘their  simple,  mechanical  way’  of 
tackling  syntax.  There  is  much  in  what 
she  says  by  way  of  criticism,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  her  positive  contri¬ 
bution  here  (as  she  admits,  ‘presented 
in  rather  vague  terms’  and  at  times 
indeed  ‘in  quite  confused  fashion’)  can 
be  regarded  as  a  very  helpful  alterna¬ 
tive.  Her  cavalier  treatment  of  tradi¬ 
tional  terms  (e.g.  ‘object’  is  used  for 
‘the  subject  of  passive  verbs’)  results 
in  bad  weather  being  object  in  ‘bad 
weather  is  forecast’  but  subject  in  ‘bad 
weather  is  likely’.  It  is  not  clear  how 
she  would  tackle  ‘I  was  given  the 
book’.  The  article  is  not  helped  by 
being  peppered  with  the  most  prepos¬ 
terous  misprints.  Believing  that  pre¬ 
dicates  fall  into  a  threefold  semantic 
classification  (Point  of  View,  Theme, 
and  Relationship  with  the  Context), 
Miss  Hatcher,  in  a  further  and  longer 
study,16  deals  with  the  second  of  these, 
‘the  single  theme  of  the  Existence  of 
the  Subject,  as  this  is  found  in  Spanish 
in  a  particular  construction’  (p.  5), 
namely  the  ‘existential’  sentence.  Her 
study  is  interesting  and  readable, 
though  one  cannot  but  feel  that  her 
highly  subjective,  anchorless  mode  of 
procedure  could  well  produce  a  very 
different  analysis  in  the  hands  of  an¬ 
other  scholar. 

There  are  several  contributions  to 
IE  philology.  In  Some  Cases  of  -k-/-w- 

16  Theme  and  Underlying  Question:  Two 
Studies  of  Spanish  Word-Order  ( Word 
Monograph  3,  pp.  52). 
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Alternation  in  Indo-European  {Word) 
A.  Martinet  seeks  to  show  that  this 
alternation,  often  thought  of  as  speci¬ 
fically  Gmc,  occurs  in  other  IE  lan¬ 
guages,  and  that  a  good  deal  can  be 
explained  by  postulating  a  laryngeal 
that  imparted  o-colouring.  A.  Erhart, 
Zum  IE.  Wechsel  Media:  Media 
Aspirata  {Sbornik  Praci  Filosoficke 
Fakulty,  Brno),  submits  an  old  and 
thorny  problem  to  a  thorough  re¬ 
examination  on  a  phonemic  basis. 
I.  Poldauf  contributes  a  long  and  im¬ 
portant  article  on  the  Indo-European 
Personal  Endings  {Zeitschrift  fur  Pho- 
netik),  considering  ‘the  channels  of 
morphological  development’.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  the  various  theories,  pronomi¬ 
nal  and  others,  for  the  origin  of  the 
verb  endings,  and  insists  that  study 
must  be  ‘comparative  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  at  the  same  time’  so  that  dia¬ 
chronic  strings  are  not  observed  to 
the  neglect  of  synchronic  patterns. 
Although  J.  Gonda’s  monograph  on 
The  Character  of  the  Indo-European 
Moods 17  has  special  reference  to 
Greek  and  Sanskrit,  it  has  great  inter¬ 
est  generally  in  its  detailed  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  verbal  moods  and  the 
concepts  expressed  by  them.The  nature 
of  the  subject  involves  some  specula¬ 
tions  about  ‘primitive’  language  and 
calls  for  assumptions  based  on  these 
speculations  (cf.  Revesz’s  book,  note 
20  below).  It  is  to  Gonda’s  credit  that 
he  has  been  quick  to  take  account  in 
great  detail  of  the  other  full  study 
that  has  appeared  recently,  that  of 
Miss  Hahn  in  1954,  though  it  would 
not  be  true  to  say  that  the  present  book 
has  by  any  means  superseded  hers. 

Histoire  de  la  langue  sanskrite  is  a 
notable  addition  to  the  series  Les  Lan- 
gues  du  monde  by  the  distinguished 
Sanskritist  L.  Renou.18  The  book  will 
be  regarded  as  essential  to  the  library 
of  every  linguistic  scholar.  The  treat- 

17  Wiesbaden:  OttoHarrassowitz.pp.viii+ 
211.  18  Lyon  and  Paris :  IAC.  pp.  248. 
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ment  of  each  topic  and  aspect  of  San¬ 
skrit  is  brief,  but  it  is  well  supported 
by  liberal  notes  and  up-to-date  refer¬ 
ences.  It  is  relevant  to  mention  also  a 
work  of  pure  history,  Germanische 
Stammeskunde,19  since  it  so  conveni¬ 
ently  brings  together  the  latest  views 
on  the  complex  movement  of  peoples 
with  whose  dialects  students  of  Eng¬ 
lish  are  concerned.  The  chapters  are 
short  and  lucid,  well  illustrated  by 
maps  and  accompanied  by  reading- 
lists.  S.  Bergsveinsson,  Eine  neue 
Brechungstheorie  ( Zeitschrift  fur 
Phonetik),  is  concerned  with  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  phenomenon,  particularly  in 
the  light  of  John  Svensson’s  Lund 
monograph  of  1944  and  the  discus¬ 
sions  that  this  provoked.  In  Die 
Anlautgruppen  kn-  und  gn-  im  Neu- 
englischen  ( Zeitschrift  fur  Phonetik), 
E.  Gronke  examines  the  theories  of 
Horn,  Kokeritz,  and  others  regarding 
the  process  by  which  kn-  and  gn- 
yielded  n-,  and  he  argues  for  a  medial 
stage  ?«-. 

I.  Fonagy  contributes  over  100 
pages,  Vber  den  Verlauf  des  Laut- 
wandels  ( Acta  Linguistica,  Budapest), 
surveying  sound-change  and  the 
changing  attitude  of  linguists  to  it 
from  the  time  of  the  Neogram¬ 
marians.  There  is  a  useful  collection 
of  data  on  sound-change  as  it  is  going 
on  today,  and  account  is  taken  of  the 
importance  of  orthography.  As  a 
whole,  this  article  is  of  great  value 
and  relevance  to  linguistic  scholarship 
and  one  would  like  to  see  it  published 
separately.  In  Internal  Reconstruction 
of  Phonemic  Split  ( L )  J.  W.  Marchand 
outlines — and  demonstrates  the  suc¬ 
cess  of — a  technique  for  Internal  Re¬ 
construction  (i.e.  without  recourse  to 
cognate  languages  as  in  comparatist 
reconstructions)  through  some  very 
clear  Gothic,  Irish,  and  Lithuanian 
examples. 

19  By  E.  Schwartz.  Heidelberg :  Winter, 
pp.  248.  DM.  16.80. 


On  the  Inherent  Laws  Governing 
the  Development  of  Language  is  the 
subject  of  a  35-page  article  ( Acta  Lin¬ 
guistica,  Budapest)  by  L.  Deme,  the 
starting-point  being  Stalin’s  pro¬ 
nouncements  on  the  nature  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  its  relation  to  man’s 
productive  and  social  activity.  It  is 
an  interesting  polemical  document  in 
being  one  of  the  more  accessible 
attempts  to  see  linguistics  in  terms  of 
Marxism:  here  indeed  is  the  ‘social 
component’  which  Firth  often  com¬ 
plains  is  missing  from  Western  work, 
though  one  cannot  say  that  Deme’s 
arguments  carry  complete  conviction. 
J.  Engels  asks  Y  a-t-il  du  pr ogres  dans 
le  langage?  ( N )  and  weighs  Jespersen 
(for)  and  Vendryes,  Bally,  and  others 
(against);  on  the  whole,  he  feels  the 
answer  is  ‘yes  and  no’,  depending  on 
the  time  at  which  and  the  viewpoint 
from  which  one  is  writing.  G.  Revesz 
has  a  greater  problem  still:  The  Ori¬ 
gins  and  Prehistory  of  Language.10 
This  psychologist  wrote  a  great  deal 
on  the  origin  of  language  and  kindred 
topics  (see  YW  xxxvi.  33),  satisfying  a 
popular  interest  in  a  subject  which 
linguists  avoid  as  futile.  The  present 
scholarly  book,  well  translated,  is  to 
be  welcomed  for  its  information  on 
and  discussion  of  the  history  of  such 
inquiry,  and  there  is  an  excellent  bib¬ 
liography.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  main  arguments — the  origin 
of  language  in  imperatives  and  the 
thesis  that  deductions  can  be  made 
from  the  languages  of  primitive 
peoples,  for  instance — are  without 
support. 

One  is  pleased  to  report  another  44 
pages  (sections  13-20  inclusive)  of  O. 
Hofler’s  long  study  (see  YW.  xxxvi. 
33),  Stammbaumtheorie,  W ellentheo- 
rie,  Entfaltungstheorie  in  Beitrage  zur 
Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Sprache 
und  Literatur  (Tubingen).  From  Ger- 

20  Trans,  by  J.  Butler.  Longmans,  pp. 
viii-t-240.  30s. 
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many  also  comes  another  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  works  which  are 
intensely  conscious  of  the  impact  of 
Marx,  Stalin,  and  Marxist-Leninist 
principles.21  Polemic  aside,  V.  V. 
Ivanov  offers  us  a  useful  booklet  com¬ 
prising  an  outline  history  of  the  genea¬ 
logical  classification  of  languages  and 
a  set  of  brief  notes  on  the  main  lan¬ 
guages  and  language-groups  of  the 
world.  Wortart  und  Aussageform,22  by 
P.  Hartmann,  is  the  first  part  of  a 
trilogy  entitled  U ntersuchungen  zur 
allgemeinen  Grammatik,  investigat¬ 
ing  language  typology.  The  material 
for  the  present  work  comes  from  three 
unrelated  languages — one  African,  one 
Eskimo,  and  one  Malayan,  various  fea¬ 
tures  of  which  are  closely  studied  and 
compared.  The  second  monograph, 
ZurTypologiedesIndogermanischen ,23 
is  slightly  closer  to  home  in  its  material 
and  considers  the  characteristics  of 
word-formation,  inflexion,  and  syntax, 
in  the  light  of  the  theories  and  find¬ 
ings  of  the  leading  Indo-Europeanists 
of  this  century.  The  Scope  of  the 
Whole  System  (‘Distinctive  Feature’) 
and  Subsystem  Typologies  (Word),  by 
C.  F.  Voegelin  and  J.  Yegerlehner, 
examines  two  kinds  of  language  typo¬ 
logy:  the  Jakobson  ‘distinctive  feature’ 
type  and  one  which  relates  to  vowels 
and  consonants  separately.  The  au¬ 
thors  consider  the  question  of  distri¬ 
bution  in  relation  to  both. 

In  an  important  35-page  article  in 
Word  S.  C.  Gudschinsky  presents  The 
ABC’s  of  Lexicostatistics  (G lotto- 
chronology),  summarizing  the  course 
which  the  study  has  taken  to  date  and 
providing  a  useful  bibliography.  Miss 

21  Die  genealogische  Klassifikation  der 
Sprachen  und  der  Begriff  der  Sprachver- 
wandtschaft.  Halle:  Niemeyer.  pp.  77. 
DM.  20. 

22  Heidelberg:  Winter,  pp.  187.  DM. 
36. 

23  Heidelberg:  Winter,  pp.  295.  DM.44. 
Both  volumes  are  in  the  Bibliothek  der 
allgemeinen  Sprachwissenschaft. 


Gudschinsky  accepts  the  rather  sweep¬ 
ing  unproven  assumptions  with  more 
apparent  readiness  than  many  of  us  at 
present  can,  and  applies  the  mathe¬ 
matical  techniques  with  dexterity  to 
the  problem  of  the  relation  between 
Ixcatec  and  Mazatec.  Two  articles  in 
L  (M.  Swadesh,  Problems  of  Long- 
Range  Comparison  in  Penutian,  and 
W.  Bright,  Glottochronologic  Counts 
of  Hokaltecan  material )  contain  fur¬ 
ther  useful  exploration  of  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  this  method  of  language 
comparison  and  history,  though  in  the 
main  concerned  with  material  and 
types  of  problem  which  can  have  little 
significance  for  English.  Of  more 
value  theoretically  is  H.  Hoijer’s 
Lexicostatistics:  A  Critique  (L),  which 
should  have  useful  repercussions  in 
encouraging  a  refinement  in  the  tech¬ 
nique.  As  Hoijer  points  out,  word-lists 
of  features  common  to  all  societies 
are  not  nearly  so  easily  applicable 
as  Swadesh  and  others  have  believed: 
in  some  societies  the  word  for  the 
feature  ‘tree’  means  the  source  of  the 
material  (‘tree’),  the  material  (‘wood’), 
and  even  some  artefacts  from  the 
material.  J.  H.  Greenberg,  The  Mea¬ 
surement  of  Linguistic  Diversity  (L), 
advances  an  elaborate  mathematical 
formula  to  achieve  the  measurement, 
but  the  essence  of  the  scheme  is  a  list 
of  lexical  items  similar  to  Swadesh’s 
for  glottochronology,  with  the  proviso 
that  ‘cognates  and  loans  be  included 
as  resemblances’.  Since,  assuming  that 
a  philologist  operates  the  formula,  all 
the  main  languages  of  the  western 
world  would  be  judged  as  having  no 
diversity  among  them,  it  is  difficult  to 
envisage  useful  results  from  it.  I. 
Dyen’s  Language  Distribution  and 
Migration  Theory  (L)  has  interesting 
implications  for  both  dialectology  and 
comparative  linguistics  in  its  some¬ 
what  involved  demonstration  that 
where  areas  of  cognate  languages 
show  a  difference  in  internal  dialect 
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complexity,  the  one  showing  least  is 
an  immigration  area. 

Bilingualism  in  the  A  mericas,  by  E. 
Haugen  ( Publications  of  the  American 
Dialect  Society),  is  primarily  a  biblio¬ 
graphy,  but  it  opens  with  1 24  pages  of 
fundamental  discussion,  treating  the 
nature  of  bilingualism  and  its  mani¬ 
festations  in  the  U.S.  The  author  is, 
of  course,  an  eminent  scholar  in  this 
field  and  this  report  of  his  thinking 
and  study  over  the  years  is  of  great 
value,  as  is  his  guidance  on  the  re¬ 
search  needed.  R.  S.  Graham,  Wide¬ 
spread  Bilingualism  and  the  Creative 
Writer  (Word),  discusses  the  problems 
of  the  writer  and  careful  speaker  of 
Canadian  French  in  view  of  the  vast 
impact,  lexically  and  syntactically,  of 
English  upon  the  popular  speech  in 
French  Canada  and  in  view  of  the 
widespread  English-French  bilingual¬ 
ism  there.  For  literary  and  formal 
purposes,  Parisian  French  has  to  be 
taken  as  standard,  eschewing  popular 
adoptions  like  push,  sb.;  yet  the 
Canadian  has  the  ‘semantic  engram’ 
and  if  he  is  to  give  it  expression,  near 
synonyms  of  high  frequency  like 
dynamisme  are  misleading  and  he 
therefore  often  prefers  to  charge  a 
low-frequency  word  like  entregent 
with  the  meaning  and  thus  create  a 
disguised  semantic  loan.  The  relation 
of  French  and  English  figures  also  in 
A.  Hull’s  examination  of  The  Franco- 
Canadian  Dialect  of  Windsor,  Ontario 
(Orbis),  an  interesting  historical  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  sounds,  morphology,  and 
syntax  of  the  patois  and  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  English  vocabulary.  Another 
aspect  of  the  bilingualism  problem, 
illustrated  with  very  different  material, 
is  discussed  by  D.  Taylor  in  Language 
Contact  in  the  West  Indies  (Word). 

E.  K.  Sheldon’s  article  on  Boswell's 
English  in  the  ‘London  Journal' 
(PMLA)  should  be  mentioned  here  as 
well  as  in  Chapter  III  because  of  the 
attention  paid  to  the  question  of  lin¬ 


guistic  self-consciousness  and  the 
knowledge  of  grammar  obtaining  in 
the  late  eighteenth  century.  As  well  as 
examining  Boswell’s  own  usage,  Miss 
Sheldon  draws  attention  to  the  specu¬ 
lations  on  language  and  philology 
made  by  Boswell  and  others.  The 
Augustan  Reprint  Society  gives  us 
Elizabeth  Elstob’s  ‘An  Apology  for 
the  Study  of  Northern  Antiquities’, 
with  an  introduction  by  C.  Peake.  The 
appearance  of  this  reprint  is  very 
welcome  to  those  interested  in  the 
history  of  English  philology,  for  the 
author  was  not  only  the  first  to  write 
an  OE  grammar  in  English  but  also 
was  fully  conversant  with  and  ready 
to  react  to  the  newly  developing  his¬ 
torical  perspective  in  philological 
studies.  As  Peake  points  out,  she  made 
a  ‘very  penetrating  and  decisive  attack’ 
upon  Swift  and  his  Proposal,  not  so 
much  for  his  disapproval  of  new  ab¬ 
breviations  as  for  his  ignorance  of  the 
nature  and  history  of  English.  Few  in 
her  time  wrote  with  more  linguistic 
percipience — or  with  a  more  urbane 
sarcasm  (as  when  she  refers  to  ‘the 
Harshness  of  those  Languages,  which 
grate  so  much  in  the  Ears  of  those  that 
never  heard  them’). 

Pride  of  place  among  lexical  studies 
must  go  to  the  Indogermanisches 
Worterbuch 24  of  J.  Pokorny.  In  the 
latest  fascicle  the  editor’s  energy  takes 
us  into  the  interesting  group  of  stems 
with  initial  (s)l-,  which  in  its  sibilant 
form  has  acquired  increasing  pejora¬ 
tive  force,  and  in  English  (according 
to  some  analyses)  come  to  have  mor¬ 
phemic  status.  Although  the  subject 
of  L’ Argot15  is  dealt  with  in  terms  of 
French  (with  some  English  loan¬ 
words:  ‘bisness’  for  ‘prostitution’), 
most  of  what  Guiraud  has  to  say  is 
applicable  to  the  phenomenon  in  any 

24  Zehnte  Lieferung  (REN-SLE).  Bern: 
Francke.  pp.  865-960.  Sw.  fr.  12. 

25  By  P.  Guiraud.  Que sais-je? series.  Paris  : 
Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  pp.  126. 
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linguistic  community — its  cryptologi¬ 
cal  significance,  its  position  as  a  class 
marker,  its  onomatopoeic,  humorous 
and  other  aspects.  Here  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  none  too  plentiful 
literature  on  the  subject.  Statistical 
Study  of  English  Word-Formation 
(L),  by  F.  W.  Harwood  and  A.  M. 
Wright,  not  only  produces  useful  re¬ 
sults  for  the  description  of  English:  it 
also  demonstrates  the  potential  value 
of  a  statistical  approach  to  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  English  verbal 
behaviour.  This  is  an  article  that 
should  be  studied  by  every  gram¬ 
marian.  P.  Guiraud,  Les  Champs 
morpho-semantiques  ( Bulletin  de  la 
Societe  de  Linguistique  de  Paris),  ap¬ 
plies  to  French  etymology  external 
and  internal  criteria  to  examine  the 
interrelation  of  words  by  reason  of 
mutual  semantic  influence  or  by  mor- 
phophonemic  (homonymic)  factors. 
The  field  theory  has  great  relevance  to 
this  aspect  of  etymology  and  has  been 
hitherto  neglected,  though  many  in¬ 
stances  of  the  phenomena  produced 
(e.g.  crayfish)  have  long  been  recog¬ 
nized.  A  useful  scrutiny  of  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  field  theory,  with 
suggestions  for  actual  procedures  in 
semantic  research,  comes  from  F. 
Hiorth,  On  the  Relation  between 
Field  Research  and  Lexicography 
(Studia  Linguistica).  It  is  argued  that 
field  results  are  only  reformulations 
of  what  could  well  have  come  from 
ordinary  lexicographical  research. 

A  most  useful  contribution  to  the 
study  of  meaning  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  symposium  entitled  Semantics  in 
Relation  to  Psychology  (A  Ling).  The 
first  of  the  three  papers  is  by  G.  P. 
Meredith,  who  clearly  outlines  the 
relationship  between  the  major 
modern  studies  in  the  theory  of  signs, 
dwelling  particularly  upon  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  Morris’s  concepts.  He  then 
discusses  three  main  areas  in  which 
semantics  is  bound  up  with  psycho¬ 
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logy.  He  is  followed  by  S.  Ullmann, 
who  deals  with  the  concept  of  mean¬ 
ing  in  linguistics,  examining  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  analytical  and  opera¬ 
tional  definitions  and  the  degree  to 
which  thinking  along  each  of  these 
lines  is  proving  fruitful.  Sir  Russell 
Brain  concludes  the  symposium  by 
discussing  the  extent  to  which  the 
study  of  aphasia  throws  light  on 
semantic  problems.  Here  is  a  field  in 
which  medical  science,  psychology, 
and  linguistics  can  work  together, 
benefiting  each  other — and  ultimately 
the  patient.  A.  Naess,  Synonymity  and 
Empirical  Research  ( Methodos ),  deals 
very  thoroughly  (20  pages)  with  what 
would  seem  to  be  the  fairly  simple 
point  that  research  in  ‘synonymity’ 
can  be  conducted  by  asking  infor¬ 
mants  whether  or  not  two  terms  mean 
the  same.  W.  H.  Goodenough,  Com- 
ponential  Analysis  and  the  Study  of 
Meaning  (L),  expounds  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  procedure  for  determining 
meanings  by  interrogating  informants 
and  assembling  each  ‘significatum’  on 
the  basis  of  its  manifestations,  the 
‘denotata’,  just  as  one  establishes  pho¬ 
nemes  on  the  basis  of  their  manifesta¬ 
tions.  Also  of  interest  for  semantic 
studies  are  the  following  articles:  P.  C. 
Hayner,  Expressive  Meaning  ( Journal 
of  Philosophy),  which  is  distinguished 
from  emotive  meaning;  C.  H.  Whitely, 
Meaning  and  Ostensive  Definition, 
D.  D.  Raphael,  Linguistic  Perfor¬ 
mances  and  Descriptive  Meaning 
(both  in  Mind)',  D.  Krook,  Thomas 
Hobbes’s  Doctrine  of  Meaning  and 
Truth  ( Philosophy ). 

The  distinctions  set  up  by  philoso¬ 
phers — even  those  most  interested  in 
language — are  not  necessarily  or  even 
normally  based  on  linguistic  structure, 
but  it  may  well  be  that  they  corre¬ 
spond  to  linguistic  discriminations  and 
that  ultimately  linguistic  description 
may  rest  on  a  combination  of  criteria 
set  up  on  linguistic,  philosophical, 
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and  psychological  bases.  Preoccupied 
though  we  may  be,  therefore,  with  our 
work  in  the  main  stream  of  language 
study,  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
work  on  the  periphery  or  in  another 
discipline — such  as  the  two  acute 
articles  Sentences  about  Believing  and 
Use  and  Verification,  by  R.  M.  Chis¬ 
holm  and  R.  W.  Ashby  respectively, 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian 
Society.  Still  less  should  we  overlook 
the  second  edition  of  Meaning  and 
Necessity .2S  To  this  valuable  book, 
first  published  in  1947,  Carnap  has 
made  no  alteration  except  to  add  a 
supplement  of  46  pages,  reprinting 
five  articles  already  published  sepa¬ 
rately.  He  has  also  brought  his  biblio¬ 
graphy  up  to  date.  In  Destutt  de 
Tracy’s  Linguistic  Analysis  as  Ad¬ 
opted  by  Stendhal  (MLR),  C.  Smith 
discusses  in  an  interesting  context  the 
favourite  Ogden  topic  of  the  reifica¬ 
tion  of  abstracts.  W.  Sellars,  Impera¬ 
tives,  Intentions  and  the  Logic  of 
‘Ought’  (. Methodos ),  has  many  points 
to  make  relevant  to  syntactical  study 
in  the  consideration  of  linguistic  pat¬ 
terns  embracing  logical  ones.  Such  a 
marriage  of  logical  and  linguistic 
form,  it  is  thought  by  some,  is  likely 
to  be  necessary  in  future  attempts  at 
comprehensive  description  of  higher- 
level  syntactic  arrangements.  H.  Spitz- 
bardt,  Sprache  contra  Logik  ( Die 
Neueren  Sprachen),  examines  pheno¬ 
mena  like  ‘not  half  and  the  double 
negative  and  considers  their  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  relation  between  logic 
and  grammatical  form.  Space  forbids 
anything  beyond  bare  notice  of  the 
following:  C.  K.  Grant,  On  Using 
Language,  R.  Clark,  Presuppositions, 
Names  and  Descriptions  (both  in 
Philosophical  Quarterly );  in  Philo¬ 
sophy  and  Phenomenological  Re¬ 
search  we  have  L.  O.  Kattsoff,  Logic 

26  A  Study  in  Semantics  and  Modal  Logic, 
by  R.  Carnap.  Chicago  U.P. ;  C.U.P.  pp.x+ 
258.  37 s.  6 d. 


or  the  Psychology  of  Language  (like 
Clark’s  article  just  mentioned,  this  dis¬ 
cusses  Strawson),  L.  Meckler,  An  Ana¬ 
lysis  of  Belief  Sentences,  and  A.  R. 
White,  A  Linguistic  (=  ‘a  linguistic 
philosopher’s’)  Approach  to  Berke¬ 
ley’s  Philosophy.  In  the  Journal  of 
Philosophy  N.  Rescher  writes  most 
suggestively  on  Translation  as  a  Tool 
of  Philosophical  A  nalysis;  this,  indeed, 
mirrors  work  in  linguistics  proper, 
notably  in  the  thinking  of  many 
semanticists  and  also  in  the  commu¬ 
tation  and  expansion  tests  at  other 
linguistic  levels. 

There  has  been  a  growing  realiza¬ 
tion  in  recent  years  that  mathematics 
is  important  for  linguistics,  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  working  from 
symbolic  logic  to  the  analysis  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  from  that  of  applying 
statistical  methods  to  linguistic  pheno¬ 
mena.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
either  of  these  holds  a  key  as  golden 
as  we  are  sometimes  led  to  believe, 
but  one  can  be  confident  that  in  both 
of  these  directions  mathematics  has 
great  potentialities  that  linguists  must 
not  fail  to  exploit.  G.  Herdan’s  recent 
book27  makes  a  determined  effort  to 
interest  linguists  in  numbers,  though 
apart  from  some  telling  (and  some 
far-fetched)  attempts  at  general  state¬ 
ment  (e.g.  on  language  efficiency  and 
on  the  langue-parole  distinction),  the 
demonstrations  of  statistical  applica¬ 
tion  are  not  very  impressive.  They  are 
concerned  with  lexical  counts,  and 
despite  the  sophistication  of  the  for¬ 
mulae  required,  they  seem  rather  tri¬ 
vial,  not  to  say  naive.  The  application 
of  statistics  to  syntax  and  style  which 
Herdan  adumbrates  seems  much  more 
promising,  and  we  look  for  further 
displays  of  what  can  be  done  from  this 
skilled  mathematician,  who  certainly 
knows  far  more  about  language  than 
most  linguists  know  about  mathema- 

27  Language  as  Choice  and  Chance. 
Groningen  :  Noordhoff.  pp.  xiii+356. 
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tics.  In  an  article,  he  tackles  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  Chaucer's  Authorship  of  the 
Equatorie  of  the  Planetis  (L),  and  by 
means  of  a  graph  on  the  distribution 
of  native,  French,  and  Latin  words  in 
undisputed  work  on  the  one  hand  and 
in  the  Equatorie  on  the  other,  he  shows 
that  there  is  no  lexical  discrepancy 
from  this  point  of  view. 

In  Towards  a  Theory  of  the  Struc¬ 
ture  of  Human  Behaviour  ( Estudios 
antropoldgicos)  K.  L.  Pike  outlines 
his  thesis  (more  fully  developed  in  his 
Language :  see  YW  xxxvi.  37)  that 
‘every  purposeful  activity  of  man  is 
structured’  and  that  all  activities  share 
basic  characteristics.  This  is  a  good 
introduction  in  non-technical  language 
to  the  application  of  Pike’s  linguistic 
theory  to  the  wider  question  of  beha¬ 
viour  as  a  whole.  In  view  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  that  linguistics  has  made,  M. 
Cohen  also  feels  it  is  time  to  widen  our 
scope  and  to  explore  the  relationship 
between  language  and  society,  to 
assemble  the  materials  for  such  an  ex¬ 
ploration  at  any  rate,  and  to  suggest 
directions  that  research  may  usefully 
take.28  Even  those  who  are  antipathetic 
to  the  main  current  of  his  thought  will 
welcome  this  exposition  and  its  de¬ 
tailed  references.  L.  Stefanini,  Arte  e 
Linguaggio  ( Rivista  de  Estetica ),  exa¬ 
mines  the  aesthetic  aspect  of  language 
in  the  light  of  work  in  linguistic  science 
from  the  time  of  the  Neogrammarians, 
dwelling  especially  on  de  Saussure’s 
langue-parole  distinction.  He  proceeds 
to  discuss  the  nature  of  parole  in  the 
language  of  science,  poetry,  and  art 
respectively. 

The  psychological  journals  have 
many  promising  articles  on  learning 
and  stimulus-response  studies  which 
have  interest  for  those  who  wish  for 
a  broader-based  linguistics,  but  space 
does  not  run  to  treating  them.  E.  Bel- 
bin’s  The  Effects  of  Propaganda  on 

28  Pour  une  sociologie  du  langage.  Paris : 

Albin  Michel,  pp.  397. 
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Recall,  Recognition,  and  Behaviour 
( Br .  Journal  of  Psychology )  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  what  his  psychological  tests 
have  revealed  about  how  one  learns 
and  reacts  to  verbal  and  pictorial  sig¬ 
nals.  In  the  same  journal  D.  M.  Mac- 
Kay’s  Towards  an  Information-Flow 
Model  of  Human  Behaviour  deals 
with  the  psychology  and  physics  of 
the  processes  involved  in  the  use  of 
language.  Most  important  of  all  is  the 
fourth  volume  of  F.  Kainz’s  vast  Psy¬ 
chology  der  Sprache29  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  do  justice  here,  though 
much  of  it  in  any  case  falls  well  out¬ 
side  the  province  of  linguistics.  Two 
of  the  four  parts  contain  material  of 
special  interest  to  us.  Part  I  deals  with 
writing,  and  the  pages  expounding 
writing  systems  and  their  relation  to 
phonic  events  are  of  particular  note. 
Part  III  deals  with  ‘Sprachgefiihl’  and 
has  much  to  say  on  the  artistic  use 
made  of  ‘feeling’  for  language;  there 
are  many  sections  here  that  ought  to 
be  studied  by  those  who  believe  in  the 
need  for  closer  connexion  between 
literary  and  linguistic  studies. 

To  some  extent  the  vogue  for  B.  L. 
Whorf  was  already  waning  before  the 
appearance  of  Language,  Thought  and 
Reality20  and  however  much  he  is  still 
cited  by  general  semanticists,  anthro¬ 
pologists,  and  others,  linguists  now 
tend  to  think  that  he  greatly  exagger¬ 
ated  the  extent  to  which  a  language 
structure  reflects  (or  determines)  a 
community’s  view  of  reality.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  volume  is  to  be  welcomed, 
not  only  because  even  Whorf’s  most 
sweeping  essays  well  reward  study  and 
are  here  conveniently  presented,  but 
also  because  the  volume  contains  other 
work  of  his  which  is  more  empirical 
and  authoritative.  R.  T.  Harris  and 

29  IV :  Spezielle  Sprachpsychologie.  Stutt¬ 
gart:  Ferdinand  Enke.  pp.  viii+537. 
DM.  49.80. 

30  Selected  Writings  of  Benjamin  Lee 
Whorf,  ed.  J.  B.  Carroll.  Chapman  &  Hall, 
pp.  xi+278.  56 s. 
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J.  L.  Jarrett  give  us  a  practical  teach¬ 
ing  book  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
communication.31  The  early  chapters 
seem  particularly  useful,  dealing  with 
the  nature,  function,  and  patterning  of 
signs  inside  and  outside  language,  and 
with  other  topics  of  similarly  central 
importance,  each  chapter  ending  with 
problems  set  out  for  discussion,  exer¬ 
cises,  and  a  manageable  reading  list. 
The  book  might  well  be  used  with 
elementary  students  in  English  and 
Philosophy  in  this  country.  A  book  by 
B.  F.  Huppe  and  J.  Kaminsky32  has  a 
similar  field  and  scope  to  the  preced¬ 
ing,  though  more  limited  to  conven¬ 
tional  aspects  of  logic  and  language 
and  lacking  the  positive  argument  and 
clear  presentation  of  the  other.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  full  of  fascinating  data 
and  many  of  the  exercises  are  of  value: 
the  question  is,  for  whom?  what  body 
of  students  have  the  authors  in  mind? 
Some  of  the  material  (e.g.  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  English)  would  be  child’s  play 
for  students  reading  English  and  vir¬ 
tually  irrelevant  for  those  who  are  not. 

Langage  des  machines  et  langage 
humain 33  gives  a  very  clear  account  in 
brief  space  of  the  analogies  between 
telegraphic  codes,  those  used  in  com¬ 
puters,  the  phonic  codes  of  speech,  and 
their  written  correlatives.  There  can 
be  few  simpler  introductions  to  the 
theory  of  information  and  the  Boolean 
algebra  requisite  for  understanding 
many  of  the  developments  in  the  new 
co-operation  between  mathematics 
and  linguistics.  In  the  Proceedings  of 
the  1952  linguistic  congress  (see  note  2 
above),  we  find  several  speakers  com¬ 
plaining  of  (and  some  displaying)  in¬ 
sufficient  knowledge  of  ‘information 
theory’.  Such  complaints  would  be 
unlikely  today  by  reason  of  books  like 

31  Language  and  Informal  Logic.  Long¬ 
mans.  pp.  viii+274.  22s.  6d. 

32  Logic  and  Language.  New  York : 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  pp.  iii-)-216.  $2.50. 

33  By  V.  Belevitch.  Brussels:  Office  de 
Publicite,  S.A.  pp.  119. 


this  of  Belevitch  and  through  the  acti¬ 
vity  in  this  country  of  scholars  like 
E.  C.  Cherry.  The  latter  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  35-page  article  in  Methodos  which 
is  A  History  of  the  Theory  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  a  fascinating  account  of  early 
codes  and  symbolism  from  Ogam  to 
Morse,  the  development  of  telegraphy 
and  telephony,  and  the  rise  of  a  new 
need — for  ‘economy’,  and  the  various 
methods  of  signal  compression  that 
have  been  developed  in  consequence. 
We  are  given  a  lucid  introduction  to 
modem  statistical  theory  (especially 
with  reference  to  Wiener  and  Shan¬ 
non),  and  there  is  a  section  on  ‘Brains, 
Real  and  Artificial’  which  should  do 
much  to  dissipate  popular  myth-con¬ 
ceptions  about  modern  robotry.  In  a 
fourth  and  final  section.  Cherry  ex¬ 
pounds  some  of  the  mathematics  of 
information.  He  was  also  responsible 
for  editing  the  volume  of  Information 
Theory, 34  reports  of  a  London  Sym¬ 
posium  in  September  1955.  The  first 
section  of  some  50  pages  (‘Fundamen¬ 
tals’)  is  devoted  to  the  theory  itself  for 
those  whose  interests  lie  here  and 
whose  mathematics  can  cope  with  it. 
A  third  section  (‘Language  Analysis 
and  Mechanical  Translation’)  and 
parts  of  a  fourth  (‘Meaning  and  the 
Human  Senses’)  have  wider  relevance. 
There  are  contributions  from  D.  A. 
Bell  and  A.  S.  C.  Ross;  W.  Fucks  on 
word-formation;  S.  Ceccato  and  E. 
Maretti  on  the  research  of  the  Italian 
Operational  School  (covering  roughly 
the  same  ground  as  the  Methodos 
article  which  is  reported  below,  but 
more  fully).  There  is  a  brief  piece  by 
A.  D.  Booth  (having  oddly  little  to  do 
with  its  title  ‘Influence  of  Context  on 
Translation’)  in  which — not  the  only 
time  this  year— he  mentions  his  fear 
that  the  subject  of  machine  transla¬ 
tion  may  ‘fall  into  disrepute’;  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  he  should  refer  to 
demonstrations  which  do  not  require, 
34  Butterworth.  pp.  xii+401.  70s. 
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if  dishonestly  performed,  any  func¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  machine  other 
than  storage.  V.  H.  Yngve’s  paper, 
‘The  Translation  of  Languages  by 
Machine’,  is  less  general  than  his  title 
threatens,  and  he  has  many  interesting 
observations  to  make — -notably  on  the 
‘loop’  system  of  handling  grammatical 
structure.  D.  B.  Fry  and  P.  Denes 
report  very  interestingly  indeed  on 
their  ‘Experiments  in  Mechanical 
Speech  Recognition’  at  University 
College,  London,  and  it  is  clear  that 
good  progress  has  been  made:  eleven 
phonemes  could  be  well  discriminated 
by  the  machine  at  the  time  of  the  Sym¬ 
posium  in  1955.  In  the  fourth  section 
D.  M.  MacKay  tells  us  what  ‘meaning’ 
means  in  Information  Theory,  D.  J. 
Bruce  has  a  paper  on  the  ‘Effects  of 
Context  upon  Intelligibility  of  Heard 
Speech’,  and  there  are  other  contribu¬ 
tions,  too,  that  are  of  interest  to  lin¬ 
guists. 

Communication  studies  benefitfrom 
two  contributions  from  J.  A.  Stark¬ 
weather.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
tone  of  voice  and  individual  voice- 
quality  have  a  communication  value 
as  well  as  ‘what  one  says’.  Little  has 
been  done  towards  isolating  and  de¬ 
fining  this  affective  side  of  speech,  and 
while  Starkweather’s  experiments  (for 
all  their  expensiveness)  are  rather 
crude  and  primitive,  they  are  a  notable 
step  in  the  right  direction.  His  paper, 
Content-Free  Speech  as  a  Source  of 
Information  about  the  Speaker  ( Jour¬ 
nal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psycho¬ 
logy)  is  followed  by  a  shorter  one  on 
the  same  topic.  The  Communication- 
Value  of  Content-Free  Speech  {Am. 
Journal  of  Psychology).  Tape-record¬ 
ings  were  filtered  to  attenuate  frequen¬ 
cies  until  only  a  mumble  (with  no 
‘content’)  remained;  despite  the  fact 
that  filtering  caused  a  good  deal  more 
to  be  lost  as  well  (pitch,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent),  it  was  shown  that  emotion  was 
nevertheless  conveyed  by  the  content- 
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free  mumble.  It  seems  likely  that  a 
far  finer  control  and  more  precise 
results  can  be  obtained  along  these 
lines  by  the  Parametric  Automatic 
T alking  device  at  Edinburgh.  In  Essays 
and  Studies  there  is  a  paper  by  M. 
Armstrong  on  The  Art  of  Listening 
which  makes  some  interesting  points 
on  problems  of  broadcasting  and  the 
kinds  of  demand  made  on  a  listener. 

Numerous  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  fast  growing  literature 
on  machine  translation,35  and  one  or 
two  articles  have  appeared  on  more 
general  aspects  of  translation.  G.  A. 
Miller  and  J.  G.  Beebe-Center,  Some 
Psychological  Methods  for  Evaluat¬ 
ing  the  Quality  of  Translations  ( MT ), 
discuss  the  possibility  of  having  several 
competent  judges  measure  competing 
versions  against  one  acclaimed  trans¬ 
lation  (assuming  the  judges  could 
agree  to  acclaim  one).  Alternatively, 
they  suggest  a  questionnaire  by  which 
informants  who  had  read  the  compet¬ 
ing  translations  could  be  tested  to  see 
which  version  communicated  most. 

The  very  useful  and  interesting  re¬ 
port  of  the  Russian  Experiment  of  the 
Machine  Translation  of  Languages 
carried  out  on  the  BESM 36  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  marred  by  bad  printing  and 
worse  English.  For  the  experiment,  a 
special  restricted  English  vocabulary 
of  just  under  a  thousand  items  was 
drawn  up,  each  item  having  a  num¬ 
bered  place  in  the  list  and  each  being 
coded  by  numbers,  two  digits  for  each 
letter.  The  vocabulary  store  is  said  to 
have  two  sections.  One  has  the  English 
words  together  with  ‘indications’  in 

35  It  has  not  been  possible  to  see  the  issue 
of  Babel  that  was  devoted  to  this  problem. 
MT  iii.  2  opens  with  brief,  informative 
reports  on  the  work  proceeding  at  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Cambridge,  Michigan,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Moscow,  and  at  M.I.T.  Mention  may 
be  made  of  a  long  review  of  Locke  and 
Booth’s  Machine  Translation  of  Languages 
( YW  xxxvi.  42  ff.)  by  M.  Joos  in  L. 

36  By  I.  S.  Mukhin.  Moscow:  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.  pp.  28. 
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each  case  of  the  features  (gender,  de¬ 
clension,  soft  or  hard  stem,  &c.)  of  the 
corresponding  Russian  word.  The 
other  has  the  Russian  words  in  their 
indicated  order.  There  is  an  excellent 
explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the 
morphological  and  some  syntactical 
changes  are  accomplished  mechani¬ 
cally,  but  beyond  being  told  that  poly¬ 
semantic  words  are  dealt  with  ‘as  a 
result  of  the  context  analysis’,  we  learn 
nothing  of  how  the  context  is  ana¬ 
lysed  (by  the  machine?)  for  this  pur¬ 
pose;  the  booklet  contains  some 
examples  of  the  texts  translated  (or 
theoretically  translatable?)  from  Eng¬ 
lish  to  Russian  by  the  BESM.  It  seems 
certain  that  the  Russian  achievement 
in  this  field  is  at  least  as  sophisticated 
as  that  of  the  western  countries  which 
are  engaged  in  the  work.  The  Russian 
experiment  is  also  briefly  reported  by 
D.  Panov  in  MT,  and  the  same  journal 
reports  a  booklet  in  Russian  by  this 
linguist  on  automatic  translation  and 
the  methods  used  with  the  BESM 
computer. 

The  progress  made  by  the  Scuola 
Operativa  Italiana  in  this  field  is  re¬ 
ported  by  S.  Ceccato,  II  Contributo 
italiana  al  problema  della  traduzione 
meccanica  ( Methodos ;  see  also  the 
report  connected  with  note  34  above). 
He  discusses  the  lack  of  correspond¬ 
ing  signs  between  languages,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  multiple  meaning,  and  finally 
the  lack  of  adequate  syntactic  descrip¬ 
tion.  He  includes  a  brief  example  of 
the  types  of  syntactic  correlation  set 
up  by  the  SOI  to  tackle  this  latter  need. 

MT  iii.  1  is  devoted  to  the  work  of 
the  Cambridge  Language  Research 
Group  and  to  a  report  of  the  Group’s 
meeting  and  exchange  of  papers  in 
August  1955.  After  a  rather  general 
discussion  of  linguistic  analysis  and 
translation,  led  by  J.  R.  Firth,  there  is 
a  summary  of  Miss  M.  Masterman’s 
paper  on  new  techniques  in  syntacti¬ 
cal  analysis.  Whatever  else  comes  out 


of  the  Group’s  work  (and  the  same 
can  be  said  of  the  SOI),  it  is  clear  that 
linguistics  is  going  to  profit  from  the 
experimentation  in  this  direction;  one 
feels  there  is  particularly  great  possi¬ 
bility  in  the  Boolean  lattice  ideas  of 
presenting  syntactic  structure,  and 
these  are  also  well  illustrated  in  the 
paper  by  A.  F.  Parker-Rhodes  which 
is  concerned  with  an  outline  of  the 
computer  programme  devised  for 
translating  Chinese  into  English.  This 
is  linguistically  of  very  great  interest, 
though  it  is  made  obvious  that  reason¬ 
ably  practicable  machine  translation 
is  still  well  in  the  future.  Indeed, 
R.  H.  Richens  ( Preprogramming  for 
Mechanical  Translation )  seems  to 
conceive  of  a  human  translator  work¬ 
ing  with  a  machine  as  a  sort  of  colla¬ 
borator,  though  this  would  surely  be 
unlikely  to  have  economic  sanction. 
But  Richens’s  work  is  impressive  and 
again  chiefly  on  the  syntactical  side, 
though  as  Miss  Masterman  remarked 
in  the  ensuing  discussion,  a  basic  prob¬ 
lem  remains  in  ‘the  search  for  objec¬ 
tive  criteria  in  setting  up  the  lattice 
interrelations’.  (For  Crossland’s  con¬ 
tribution,  see  p.  41  above.)  Another 
member  of  the  Cambridge  Group, 
M.  A.  K.  Halliday,  writes  separately  on 
The  Linguistic  Basis  of  a  Mechanical 
Thesaurus  (MT).  The  argument  is  that 
the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  deter¬ 
mination  affecting  all  utterances, 
whether  translated  from  another  lan¬ 
guage  or  not.  Machine  translation  can 
exploit  this  (to  cope  with  the  lack  of 
translation  equivalents  between  cate¬ 
gories  of  different  languages)  by 
ordering  the  elements  into  systems 
within  which  determination  operates, 
and  by  working  out,  with  descriptive 
linguistic  methods,  the  criteria  govern¬ 
ing  the  choice  among  those  elements 
ranged  as  terms  in  one  system.  Lexical 
items  so  ordered  form  a  ‘thesaurus’, 
and  the  thesaurus  series  is  the  lexical 
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analogue  of  a  grammatical  paradigm 
(for  example — rather  as  in  the  field 
theory— line  in  the  series  station,  plat¬ 
form,  train,  &c.). 

In  Mechanical  Translation  and  the 
Problem  of  Multiple  Meaning  ( MT ) 
A.  Koutsoudas  and  R.  Korfhage  pro¬ 
vide  a  noteworthy  example  illustrat¬ 
ing  (by  means  of  a  Russian  text)  their 
method  of  determining  multiple  mean¬ 
ing  by  scanning  and  matching  the  pos¬ 
sible  meanings  of  the  succeeding 
words.  P.  L.  Garvin,  Some  Linguistic 
Problems  in  Mechanical  Translation ,37 
discusses  the  process  of  ‘translation 
analysis’  as  bipartite— selection  and 
arrangement.  There  is  rather  more 
presentation  of  problems  (already 
fairly  well  known)  than  provision  of 
answers  to  them,  though  Garvin’s  sug¬ 
gestions  on  analysing  and  matching 
meanings  deserve  close  consideration. 
Stochastic  Methods  of  Mechanical 
Translation  (MT)  is  an  examination 
by  G.  W.  King  of  very  interesting  pro¬ 
cedures  for  making  a  machine  ana¬ 
lyse  structures  and  decide  between 
alternative  interpretations,  on  the 
analogy  of  the  scanning  and  guessing 
procedures  of  human  receivers  of  lin¬ 
guistic  stimuli. 

37  In  For  Roman  Jakobson ;  see  note  14. 
This  Festschrift  contains  also  an  article  on 
translation  and  linguistics  by  J.  R.  Firth, 
and  another  on  mechanical  translation  by 
L.  R.  Micklesen. 


The  Practical  Realisation  of  Mecha¬ 
nical  Translation  ( Methodos )  is  a 
brief  historical  survey  by  A.  D.  Booth 
(adding  little  to  what  is  in  the  book  by 
him  and  Locke:  Y W  xxxvi.  42  ff.).  He 
mentions  the  London  demonstration 
of  French-English  translation,  and 
gives  a  guarded  forecast  of  the  future 
of  machine  translation  both  as  regards 
feasibility  and  practical  economics.  To 
judge  from  this  report  by  the  leading 
British  engineer  in  the  field,  it  would 
seem  a  long  time  before  we  shall 
achieve  machine  translation  that  is 
anything  like  so  good  or  so  cheap  as 
that  done  by  human  translators.  Yet 
Booth’s  laboratory  is  producing  com¬ 
mendable  results.  His  assistant,  L. 
Brandwood,  in  Mechanical  Transla¬ 
tion  of  French  (MT),  contributes  an 
important  article  on  the  experimental 
250-word  French  that  was  evolved  to 
match  the  capacity  of  the  Birkbeck 
College  machine.  He  expounds  in 
some  detail  the  very  practicable  mea¬ 
sures  for  dealing  with  verb  inflexions 
by  the  method,  now  virtually  stan¬ 
dard  in  machine  translation  proce¬ 
dures,  of  making  stems  and  endings 
separate  items  in  the  store.  Not  all 
verb  forms  are  susceptible  of  identifi¬ 
cation  by  the  present  techniques,  how¬ 
ever,  and  Brandwood  has  practically 
nothing  at  all  to  say  of  syntax  or  other 
problems  of  translation. 


III.  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

By  R.  M.  Wilson 


A  careful  investigation  of  the  no¬ 
tional  content  of  a  group  of  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  verbs  denoting  vision  has  been 
made  by  E.  Penttila.1  The  etymology 
of  each  verb  is  discussed,  its  occur¬ 
rence  in  Old  and  early  Middle  Eng¬ 
lish  contexts  examined,  the  various 
senses  deduced,  and  an  attempt  made 
to  trace  the  semantic  development.  In 
the  final  chapter  the  verbs  are  classi¬ 
fied,  and  the  results  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  summarized.  Most  of  the  verbs 
are  used  in  both  prose  and  verse,  and 
sense-developments  leading  to  new 
meanings  occur  in  sceawian  and  l ocian, 
while  cases  are  noted  in  which  a  verb 
of  normally  intentional  character 
comes  very  near  to  having  a  percep¬ 
tional  sense.  Appendixes  include  tables 
illustrating  the  frequency  of  verbs  of 
vision  at  various  periods  of  Old  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  of  their  use  in  different  senses, 
together  with  a  list  of  their  Latin 
equivalents.  H.  Schabram,  Zur  Bedeu- 
tung  von  ae.  cene  (Ang),  investigates 
the  etymology  and  meaning  of  the 
word,  while  in  Zu  Deutung  und  Her - 
kunft  des  ae.  bat  m.f.  ‘boot,  Schiff' 
(Ang)  W.  Wiist  continues  an  investi¬ 
gation  begun  by  W-H.  Wolf-Rottkay. 
M.  T.  Lofvenberg,  Old  English  ‘twi- 
cele’  ( Studier  i  Modern  Sprdkveten- 
skap),  gives  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
word  in  Middle  English  personal  and 
place-names,  suggests  the  former  exis¬ 
tence  of  an  Old  English  *twicene,  and 
discusses  the  meanings  of  the  two 
words.  In  Old  English  Diminutive 
Suffix  in  -incel  ( Casopis  pro  modern', 
filologii),  B.  Trnka  believes  that  the 
suffix  was  originally  jocular,  and  con- 

1  The  Old  English  Verbs  of  Vision ,  by  E. 
Penttila.  Helsinki:  M6moires  de  la  Socidtd 
Ndophilologique  de  Helsinki,  pp.  209.  $3. 


sists  of  the  patronymic  -ing  combined 
with  the  diminutive  -il. 

A  full  and  careful  examination  of 
the  form  and  function  of  the  verb 
in  late  Northumbrian  comes  from 
R.  Berndt.2  An  introductory  section 
deals  briefly  but  adequately  with  some 
general  principles — the  nature  of  lan¬ 
guage,  the  reasons  for  grammatical 
change,  the  development  of  analytic 
forms,  &c.,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  with  an  examination 
of  the  different  forms  of  the  verb  in 
the  various  texts,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  usage.  A  good  many  subjects 
important  for  the  later  history  of 
the  language  are  touched  upon — the 
development  of  the  strong  forms  of 
the  subject  pronoun,  the  origin  of  the 
-s  endings  of  verbs,  syncopated  and 
unsyncopated  forms,  &c.  This  metho¬ 
dical  investigation,  with  its  clearly 
formulated  results,  will  be  of  particu¬ 
lar  value  to  all  dealing  with  the  North¬ 
umbrian  dialect  of  Old  English.  In 
additon,  it  adds  much  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  English  verbal  inflexions.  K.  Suter 
discusses  the  use  of  the  pronoun  with 
the  imperative  in  Old  and  Middle 
English.3  For  each  period  he  deals  in 
turn  with  the  form  of  the  verb  and 
pronoun,  with  the  pronoun  following 
the  verb,  and  with  the  pronoun  pre¬ 
ceding  it.  The  different  usages  are 
examined,  and  he  ends  with  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  form  and  func¬ 
tion  of  the  imperative  in  modern  Eng- 

2  Form  und  Funktion  des  Verbums  irn 
nordlichen  Spdtenglischen,  by  R.  Berndt. 
Halle  (Saale):  Niemeyer.  pp.  311.  DM. 
27.30. 

3  Das  Pronomen  beim  Imperativ  im  Alt- 
und  Miltelenglischen,  by  K.  Suter.  Aarau: 
Sauerlander.  pp.  167. 
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lish.  The  result  is  a  useful  piece  of 
work  which  will  be  of  great  value  to 
all  future  workers  on  historical  Eng¬ 
lish  syntax.  H.  Pilch,  in  ME  i-  beim 
Participium  Prateriti  (A  ng),  deals  in 
some  detail  with  the  distribution  of 
the  prefix  in  the  Middle  English  dia¬ 
lects,  with  the  type  of  word  in  which 
it  is  found,  and  with  its  eventual  loss 
in  the  southern  dialects. 

The  late  T.  A.  Knott  had  originally 
edited  the  letter  A  for  the  Middle 
English  Dictionary,  and  this  is  now 
being  re-edited  on  the  plan  adopted 
for  the  parts  already  published.4  Par¬ 
ticularly  noticeable  in  these  two  parts 
is  the  appearance  of  many  technical 
medical  terms,  and  the  number  of  Old 
English  words  surviving  only  in 
Lagamon.  They  include  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  twelve  different  senses 
of  abiden,  and  of  the  various  uses  of 
after  in  twenty  columns.  Inevitably 
occasional  disagreement  is  possible: 
abak,  1(c),  Wycl.  Apol.  75,  rather 
‘restrain’  than  ‘keep  away,  detain’; 
abiden,  12(a),  O  &  N  1702,  ‘wait  for’ 
rather  than  ‘face  (in  battle)’;  afoled, 
O  &  N  206,  ‘fooled’  rather  than  ‘in¬ 
fatuated’;  under  amie2  the  Ancrene 
Riwle  quotation  makes  no  sense  if 
taken  from  French  a  me,  and  the  other 
two  quotations  seem  to  represent 
French  amie-,  no  real  evidence  appears 
for  a  compound  aboutegon;  the  ety¬ 
mology  and  interpretation  of  alunde 
are  doubtful;  while  the  only  example 
of  alwight  looks  like  a  mistake  for 
ill-wight. 

On  individual  words  A.  Rynell,  A 
Note  on  ‘Lynde(s)’  in  Robert  Man- 
nyng’s  ‘Chronicle’  ( Studier  i  Modern 
Sprakvetenskap ),  disagrees  with  the 
gloss  ‘open  space(s)’  and  shows  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  connect  the  word 
with  anything  but  the  name  of  the 

4  Middle  English  Dictionary:  Parts  A.  1 
and  2,  by  H.  Kurath  and  S.  M.  Kuhn. 
Michigan  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  i+124,  125- 
252.  21s.  each  part. 


tree.  In  ‘Chalking’  Furs  ( NM)  T.  F. 
Mustanoja  notes  the  occurrence  of  the 
phrase  in  the  accounts  of  Henry,  earl 
of  Derby  (1391).  It  refers  to  the 
medieval  practice  of  treating  new 
furs  with  powdered  chalk,  a  sense  not 
previously  found  in  English  but  men¬ 
tioned  in  twelfth-  and  thirteenth- 
century  French  verse.  A.  J.  Bliss,  The 
Auchinleck  ‘St  Margaret’  and  ‘St 
Katherine’  ( NQ ),  notes  the  meaning 
‘dead’  for  oliue,  derives  gouy  ‘look’ 
from  some  such  etymon  as  *gogian, 
and  takes  wijtine  to  be  a  compound 
whose  elements  are  recorded  in  O.E.D. 
s.v.  wee,  tine.  In  a  later  note  K.  Sisam 
points  out  that  this  sense  of  oliue  is  in 
fact  in  O.E.D.  A.  H.  Orrick  suggests 
that  in  its  context  ‘Declynede ,  Passus 
IV,  L.  133,  ‘Piers  the  Plowman',  A- 
Text  ( PQ )  is  to  be  taken  as  an  adjec¬ 
tive,  and  the  translation  would  be: 
‘Clerks  that  were  confessors  grouped 
themselves  together  in  order  to  inter¬ 
pret  this  quickly  recited  clause  (i.e.  the 
macaronic  verse  of  lines  126-7).’ 

J.  J.  Lamberts,  The  Development 
of  ‘Made’  ( JEGP ),  suggests  that  the 
shortened  forms  may  have  originated 
with  take.  An  early  [tak  kep]  or  per¬ 
haps  [tak:ep]  became  [takep],  which 
might  then  result  in  a  form  ta,  the 
changes  being  analogically  transferred 
to  make.  In  The  Loss  of  Long  Con¬ 
sonants  and  the  Rise  of  Voiced  Frica¬ 
tives  in  Middle  English  (L)  H.  Kurath 
shows  that  in  all  parts  of  the  North 
and  North-east  Midlands  phonically 
long  consonants  had  lost  their  phonic 
status  by  1200  because  of  the  length¬ 
ening  of  short  vowels  in  open  syllables 
of  disyllabic  words.  But  in  the  South¬ 
east  Midlands,  and  in  all  dialects  in 
which  lengthening  of  i  and  u  did  not 
take  place  in  this  position,  the  phoni¬ 
cally  long  consonants  retained  their 
phonemic  status  until  about  1400, 
when  their  elimination  is  indicated 
by  the  loss  of  final  unstressed  -e.  It 
was  the  loss  of  phonemic  length  in 
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consonants  that  entailed  the  rise  of 
voicing  as  a  distinctivefeature  of  inter¬ 
vocalic  fricatives. 

K.  C.  Phillipps,  Contamination  in 
Late  Middle  English  ( ES ),  points  out 
that  of  the  two  sentences,  ‘And  God 
saw  the  light  that  it  was  good’,  ‘And 
God  saw  that  the  light  was  good’,  the 
former  type  was  the  first  to  develop. 
It  has  now  been  almost  entirely  super¬ 
seded  by  the  second,  but  in  late  Middle 
English  instances  of  the  first  abound. 
In  such  sentences  confusion  between 
adjective  and  noun  clauses  sometimes 
occurs,  because  that  may  be  either  a 
conjunction  or  a  relative  pronoun  in¬ 
troducing  either  type  of  clause.  More¬ 
over,  in  modern  English  a  feature 
of  adjective  as  compared  with  noun 
clauses  is  the  fact  that  a  personal  pro¬ 
noun,  either  subject  or  object,  is 
omitted,  its  function  being  taken  over 
by  a  relative  pronoun,  unless  the  clause 
is  asyndetic.  But  in  Middle  English,  as 
in  some  Romance  languages  today, 
the  personal  pronoun  is  often  found 
in  addition  to  the  relative  pronoun. 
In  the  absence  of  these  distinctions 
between  adjective  and  noun  clauses, 
some  confusion  is  inevitable.  G. 
Langenfelt,  Notes  on  English  Pre¬ 
positions  and  Interjections  ( Studier  i 
Modern  Sprakv  etenskapj,  gives  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  use  of  such  expressions  as 
a  Talbot  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  notes  the  various 
interjections  used  in  Old  and  Middle 
English  and  later  to  render  laughter, 
silence,  contempt,  a  cough,  &c.,  and 
points  out  that  in  such  interjections  it 
is  the  consonants  and  not  the  vowels 
that  matter.  In  Erasmus  Roterodamus 
and  Tudor  Pronunciation  ( Studier  i 
Modern  Sprakvetenskapj  B.  Daniels- 
son  quotes  a  statement  by  Erasmus 
that,  because  of  the  influence  of  the 
vernacular  on  the  pronunciation  of 
Latin,  some  of  the  Scots  almost  turn 
e  into  i,  saying  faciibat  for  faciebat. 
The  same  peculiarity  is  noted  as  hav¬ 


ing  been  used  by  Colet  from  boyhood, 
and  this  indication  of  the  raising  of 
Middle  English  e  to  I  is  confirmed 
also  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith  (1568). 

F.  Th.  Visser  continues  his  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  syntax  of  the  verb  in  the 
works  of  Sir  Thomas  More.3  In  this 
part  he  deals  with  the  indirect  nexus 
of  two  verbs,  with  the  second  verb, 
(a)  as  an  infinitive,  (b)  as  a  form  in 
-ing,  and  (c)  as  a  past  participle.  Other 
sections  deal  with  syntactical  units 
with  three,  four,  five,  and  six  or  more 
verbs,  each  being  concerned  with  the 
direct  and  indirect  nexus  in  turn,  and 
the  work  ends  with  a  list  of  emenda¬ 
tions  to  O.E.D.  The  description  is  in 
general  synchronic,  but  includes  a 
good  deal  of  historical  data  which 
allow  us  to  determine  what  were  the 
traditional  and  the  new  elements  in 
More’s  use  of  the  verb. 

T.  Dahl  gives  a  synchronic  treat¬ 
ment  of  periphrasis  and  non-peri¬ 
phrasis  in  a  selection  of  works  written 
in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.6  Beginning  with  Tyn- 
dale,  he  then  considers  the  works  of 
some  half-dozen  rather  obscure  wri¬ 
ters,  with  a  more  detailed  examination 
of  the  Mar  prelate  Tracts ,  the  Anti- 
Martinist  writings,  and  Deloney.  The 
result  is  a  mass  of  easily  accessible 
and  digested  material  which  leads 
Dahl  to  conclude  that  periphrasis  may 
be  regarded  as  the  rule  in  (a)  negative 
sentences  with  inversion  of  the  predi¬ 
cate,  and  ( b )  questions  which  express 
conditions.  In  ‘Will’  as  an  Exhortative 
Auxiliary:  Another  Contribution  to 
the  Syntax  of  Francis  Bacon  ( Studier  i 
Modern  Sprdkvetenskap )  R.  Tarselius 

3  A  Syntax  of  the  English  Language  of 
St.  Thomas  More:  The  Verb,  Part  III,  by 
F.  Th.  Visser.  Louvain :  Librairie  Univer- 
sitaire.  pp.  xx+754-956. 

6  Linguistic  Studies  in  Some  Elizabethan 
Writings  II.  The  Auxiliary  ‘Do’,  by  T.  Dahl. 
Copenhagen :  Munksgaard.  Acta  Jut- 
landica :  Aarsskrift  for  Aarhus  Universitet. 
pp.  104.  Kr.  10. 
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notes  this  use  in  the  New  Atlantis, 
and  points  out  that  the  only  other 
clear  examples  in  Bacon  are  in  his 
administrative  prose.  He  considers  the 
question  of  the  real  nature  of  this  will, 
and  concludes  that  in  certain  contexts, 
in  connexion  with  certain  verbs,  the 
you  will  phrase  is  of  volitional  origin, 
but  with  a  double  implication:  it  indi¬ 
cates  a  discernible  ‘confidence’  of 
identification  with  what  is  certain  to 
take  place  in  the  future,  and  is  also 
used  in  supplication.  Apparently  the 
phrase  allows  of  at  least  two  interpre¬ 
tations,  involves  at  least  two  different 
mental  conditions,  and  has  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  at  least  two  sources  of  origin. 

James  Douglas,  a  famous  doctor 
and  anatomist,  born  in  1675  at  Midlo¬ 
thian  in  Scotland,  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  London.  His  work  on  English 
pronunciation7  was  never  published, 
but  a  fair  copy  of  it,  along  with  some 
preliminary  drafts,  is  preserved  in  the 
Hunterian  Museum,  and  this  is  now 
edited  by  B.  Holmberg.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  deals  with  questions  of  author¬ 
ship  and  date,  gives  what  is  known  of 
the  biography  of  Douglas,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  his  terminology  and  the  type  of 
pronunciation  he  describes.  This  last 
is  then  considered  in  some  detail,  the 
general  result  being  a  confirmation  of 
the  current  views  on  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  pronunciation.  On  some  points, 
however,  Douglas  provides  new  evi¬ 
dence,  as,  for  example,  against  Jesper- 
sen’s  theory  of  a  coalescence  at  the 
diphthong  stage  of  ME  a  and  ai.  The 
consistency  shown  by  Douglas  in  his 
rules,  his  systematic  approach  and 
extensive  collections  of  examples, 
make  his  treatise  a  useful  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  early  modern  English. 

In  attempting  an  answer  to  the  ques- 

7  James  Douglas  on  English  Pronuncia¬ 
tion  c.  1740,  by  B.  Holmberg.  Lund: 
Gleerup.  Lund  Studies  in  English  XXVI. 
pp.  354,  Sw.  Cr.  26. 
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tion  Is  English  a  Germanic  Language? 
(DUJ)  R.  W.  Zandvoort  is  concerned 
with  contemporary  English  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  modern  Germanic  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Continent.  He  shows 
that  in  English  the  consonants  are 
much  more  important  than  the  vowels, 
whereas  the  opposite  is  true  of  con¬ 
tinental  Germanic.  In  vocabulary, 
English  contains  a  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  non-Germanic,  and  this 
leads  to  comments  on  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  such  a  mixture.  The  syntacti¬ 
cal  peculiarities  of  modern  English 
include  the  absence  of  grammatical 
gender;  the  lack  of  a  rigid  demarca¬ 
tion  between  nouns  and  verbs;  the 
syntactic  functions  of  the  verbal  form 
in  - ing ;  and  the  way  in  which  modern 
English  forms  negative  and  interroga¬ 
tive  sentences.  All  these  suggest  that 
English  has  grown  away  from  the 
Germanic  languages  of  the  Continent, 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  originally  a 
Germanic  language  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  it  still  is.  Some  of 
these  points  are  dealt  with  further  by 
P.  A.  Erades  in  two  articles  in  Moderna 
Sprak.  In  the  first,  A  Note  on  Gender, 
he  shows  that  in  fact  modern  English 
has  no  system  of  gender,  not  even  of 
so-called  ‘natural’  gender.  The  factors 
determining  the  pronominal  reference 
generally  called  ‘gender’  are  now 
neither  determined  by  the  noun  to 
which  the  pronoun  refers  nor  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  idea  expressed  by  the 
noun.  They  are,  in  fact,  dependent  on 
extra-linguistic  factors  in  the  mind  of 
the  speaker,  the  precise  nature  of 
which  is  often  unknown,  but  which 
are  individual,  variable,  and  often  un¬ 
predictable.  In  the  second,  Has  Eng¬ 
lish  an  Infinitive?,  he  gives  examples 
to  show  that  the  infinitive,  as  usually 
defined,  has  no  existence  in  English. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  avoid  creat¬ 
ing  an  impression  of  identity  between 
essentially  different  grammatical  con¬ 
cepts,  he  suggests  that  it  would  be 
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better  to  speak  of  the  ‘verb-stem’ 
when  the  particle  to  is  included,  and 
of  the  ‘plain  verb-stem’  when  the  par¬ 
ticle  is  absent. 

K.  W.  Dykema,  in  How  Fast  is 
Standard  English  Changing?  (AS), 
deals  only  with  alterations  in  form  and 
structure,  and  points  out  that  linguistic 
change  cannot  be  accurately  measured 
except  in  a  single  uniform  dialect.  The 
different  types  of  change,  whether 
spontaneous  or  imposed  from  with¬ 
out,  are  discussed,  and  a  consideration 
of  the  available  evidence  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  has  been  some 
increase  in  the  rate  of  change  in  stan¬ 
dard  English.  Some  of  these  tendencies 
are  dealt  with  in  an  interesting  article 
on  Trends  in  Current  English  ( Mo - 
derna  Sprak)  by  S.  Potter.  He  notes 
a  tendency  to  the  use  of  spelling  pro¬ 
nunciations;  the  increased  producti¬ 
vity  of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  whether 
native  or  foreign;  the  tendency  of 
phrasal  verbs  to  supersede  compounds; 
the  creation  of  back-formations  and 
blends;  the  preference  for  monosyl¬ 
lables;  and  the  multiplication  of  ini¬ 
tial  letter  abbreviations. 

Three  new  dictionaries8  show  clearly 
the  very  high  level  of  lexicographical 
scholarship  in  this  country  and  in 
America,  though  each  has  its  own 
special  virtues.  The  first  is  distinguished 
by  the  inclusion  of  many  of  the  more 
difficult  words  in  Shakespeare,  Spen¬ 
ser,  and  Burns.  Literary  terms  are 
treated  with  more  completeness  than 
usual,  and  it  includes  a  number  of 
distinctively  American,  Australian, 
and  South  African  words.  Pronuncia¬ 
tion  is  only  exceptionally  indicated, 
and  italic  is  used  for  foreign  words 
which  have  not  yet  been  assimilated. 
Prefixed  to  the  work  is  a  14-page  list 

8  Everyman’s  English  Dictionary,  ed.  by 
D.  C.  Browning.  Dent.  pp.  xxx+706. 
12j.  6 d.  Collins  New  English  Dictionary, 
ed.  by  A.  H.  Irvine.  Collins,  pp.  xvi-f  1264. 
2 Is.  Webster’s  New  World  Dictionary. 
Macmillan,  pp.  xiv+1702.  70s. 


of  words  which  have  come  into  use 
since  the  publication  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  (1942).  The  second  dictionary  is 
fuller,  and  in  it  the  related  parts  of 
speech  are  given  under  the  head-word. 
The  various  specialized  vocabularies 
are  well  represented,  and  to  the  dic¬ 
tionary  are  added  some  60  pages  list¬ 
ing  common  abbreviations,  foreign 
words  and  phrases,  Christian  names, 
&c.,  along  with  a  32-page  atlas.  At 
such  a  price  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
second  impression  should  soon  have 
been  called  for.  The  third  is  the  fullest 
of  all,  and  includes  a  certain  amount 
of  encyclopaedic  material,  so  that  it 
can  also  be  used  as  a  gazetteer  and 
biographical  dictionary.  The  etymo¬ 
logical  treatment  is  extensive  and 
accurate,  and  antonyms  and  synonyms 
are  often  given  for  the  entry  word, 
along  with  indications  of  its  level  of 
usage.  Two  further  fascicules  have 
appeared  of  the  excellent  English- 
German  dictionary  by  M.  M.  A. 
Schroer  and  P.  L.  Jaeger.9  Although 
intended  primarily  for  German  stu¬ 
dents,  native  speakers  will  find  in  it 
much  of  interest,  especially  on  the 
semantic  side.  In  Another  Self -Quota¬ 
tion  in  Johnson’s  ‘Dictionary’  (NQ) 
W.  R.  Keast  notes  under  poison  a 
quotation  from  the  Rambler  which 
was  removed  in  the  1773  revision.  S.  I. 
Tucker,  Social  History  in  the  Diction¬ 
ary  (NQ),  shows  that  side-lights  on 
contemporary  ideas,  institutions,  &c., 
are  to  be  found  in  Dyche  and  Par¬ 
don’s  New  General  English  Diction¬ 
ary  (4th  ed.,  1744),  while  in  Syllabic 
Consonants  in  Dictionaries  (TS)  J.  S. 
Kenyon  notes  the  failure  of  most 
modern  dictionaries  to  indicate 
them. 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  has 

9  Englisches  Handworterbuch,  Lieferung 
12,  13:  Bogen  56-60,  61-65,  by  M.  M.  A. 
Schroer  and  P.  L.  Jaeger.  Heidelberg: 
Winter,  pp.  881-960,  961-1040.  DM.  7.20 
each  part. 
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appeared  of  the  standard  work  on 
English  pronunciation  by  D.  Jones.10 
The  paragraphs  relating  to  the  diph¬ 
thongs  [ae],  [Ai],  [au]  in  Scottish 
have  been  rewritten,  that  dealing  with 
the  use  of  [ja:]  as  an  alternative  to 
[ia]  has  been  recast,  and  a  section 
on  the  rising  diphthongs  [ia],  [ue] 
added.  Important  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  pages  dealing  with  the 
disappearance  of  final  [r],  and  the 
origin  of  intrusive  [r].  The  section  on 
phonemes  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  paragraphs  dealing  with 
the  bearing  of  the  phoneme  theory  on 
methods  of  constructing  systems  of 
phonetic  transcription,  and  by  a  new 
section  on  syllable  separation.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  reconstructed  pronunciation 
of  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  has  been 
revised  in  the  light  of  the  latest  re¬ 
searches,  and  some  unsatisfactory 
photographs  replaced  by  better  ones. 
An  outline  of  phonetics  by  P.  Christo- 
phersen11  is  intended  more  particu¬ 
larly  for  West  African  students,  and 
so  includes  much  practical  advice  on 
how  to  overcome  the  special  difficul¬ 
ties  that  they  encounter  in  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  English.  The  first  part  gives 
useful  hints  on  language  teaching, 
describes  the  organs  of  speech,  the 
classification  of  sounds,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  speech-sounds  in  isolation.  A  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  Part  II  is  concerned 
with  the  influence  of  adjacent  sounds, 
and  with  stress  and  intonation.  Appen¬ 
dixes  deal  with  English  spelling,  the 
phoneme  theory,  and  phonetic  tran¬ 
scription. 

J.  Vachek  has  some  interesting  Pho¬ 
nemic  Remarks  on  the  ‘ Short  Mixed 
Vowel’  of  Modern  English  ( Sbornik 
praci  filosoficke  fakulty  Brnenske 
University).  He  points  out  the  uneven- 

10  The  Pronunciation  of  English,  by  D. 
Jones.  Fourth  edition.  C.U.P.  pp.  xxiv+ 
223.  12s.  6d. 

11  An  English  Phonetics  Course,  by  P. 
Christophersen.  Longmans,  pp.  viii+216. 
10s.  6 d. 
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ness  of  its  distribution,  and  discusses 
some  of  the  theories  put  forward  to 
explain  this.  Some  take  for  granted 
the  gliding  nature  of  the  [a]  diph¬ 
thongs  which  they  therefore  interpret 
as  mono-phonemes,  and  in  this  case 
the  vowel  can  be  relegated  to  the  ex¬ 
clusive  status  of  a  reduced  vowel.  But 
the  [a]  diphthongs  are  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  bi-phonemic,  and  since 
[a]  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  allo- 
phone  of  any  other  vowel,  the  only 
valid  phonemic  interpretation  is  that 
which  provides  for  an  independent 
phonemic  status.  Such  diphthongs 
must  have  acquired  the  status  of  pho¬ 
neme  after  the  emergence  of  the  short 
mixed  vowel  in  stressed  syllables,  i.e. 
some  time  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
J.  Kramsky,  On  the  Quantitative  Pho¬ 
nemic  Analysis  of  English  Mono-  and 
Disyllables  ( Casopis  pro  moderni  filo- 
logii ),  attempts  to  ascertain  the  inter¬ 
relation  between  not  only  consecutive 
but  also  non-consecutive  sounds  of  a 
word-unit.  He  considers  the  individual 
word-types,  and  attempts  to  find  out 
the  frequency  of  the  individual  kinds 
of  consonant  phonemes.  After  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  tendencies  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  consonants,  he  surveys 
the  most  productive  word-types,  and 
the  frequency  of  consonants  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  structure.  He  considers 
that  English  may  be  characterized  as 
a  language  of  nasals,  plosives,  and 
dentals,  these  types  being  over- 
exploited,  whereas  other  consonants, 
especially  fricatives,  are  under-ex¬ 
ploited.  Moreover,  the  distribution  of 
consonants  and  their  mutual  relation 
in  the  same  or  in  different  positions  is 
governed  by  certain  tendencies  which 
are  given  by  the  positive  or  negative 
deviation  from  the  equal  distribution 
of  consonants,  while  the  frequency  of 
consonants  in  a  word-type  is  dependent 
on  the  structure  of  the  type,  i.e.  on  the 
grouping  of  consonantal  and  vocalic 
positions.  In  English  Consonantal 
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Distribution  L.  G.  Jones12  ana¬ 
lyses  the  consonants  and  consonant 
clusters  which  occur  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  first  vowel  and  immediately 
after  the  last  vowel  of  an  utterance. 
Certain  rules  are  formulated,  and  it 
would  appear  that  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  constraints  in  the 
occurrence  of  consonants.  The  con¬ 
straints  on  initial  and  final  clusters 
operate  in  such  a  way  that  they  can 
be  used  to  analyse  medial  clusters  into 
a  sequence  of  final  cluster  plus  initial 
cluster  in  terms  of  the  patterns  out¬ 
lined  in  the  article. 

The  best  of  the  general  books  on 
grammar13  to  appear  during  the  year 
is  that  by  Koziol  and  Huttenbrenner. 
An  introductory  chapter  deals  with 
the  history  of  the  language,  its  vocabu¬ 
lary,  and  its  peculiarities.  The  different 
types  of  sentence  are  described,  the 
parts  of  the  sentence,  nominal  in¬ 
flexions,  and  the  different  parts  of 
speech.  The  result  is  a  lucid  and  up- 
to-date  account  of  English  grammar 
which,  though  intended  primarily  for 
German  students,  will  be  found  useful 
by  native  speakers.  G.  H.  Valiins  is 
concerned  with  the  development  of 
the  construction  of  the  sentence.  The 

12  In  For  Roman  Jakobson,  by  M.  Halle, 
H.  G.  Lunt,  H.  McLean,  C.  H.  van  Schoone- 
veld.  The  Hague :  Mouton  &  Co.  pp.  xii+ 
681.  £8.55. 

13  Grammatik  der  englischen  Sprache,  by 

H.  Koziol  and  F.  Huttenbrenner.  Heidel¬ 
berg:  Winter,  pp.  200.  DM.  9.80.  The 
Pattern  of  English,  by  G.  H.  Valiins. 
Deutsch.  pp.  188.  155.  English  for  Adults, 
by  C.  Duff.  English  Universities  Press,  pp. 
263.  155.  A  Short  Way  to  Better  English, 
by  R.  Chapman.  Bell.  pp.  96.  65.  Master¬ 
ing  American  English,  by  R.  E.  Hayden, 
D.  W.  Pilgrim,  and  A.  Q.  Haggard.  Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey :  Prentice  Hall.  pp. 
xii+260.  $3.50.  English  Dialogue  for 

Foreign  Students,  by  A.  Paratore.  New 
York:  Rinehart  &  Co.  pp.  x+99.  $0.95. 
Certain  Uses  of  the  English  Passive  Voice 
and  their  Teaching  to  Foreign  Students,  by 
A.  Koumari.  The  Author,  Dept,  of  English 
Studies,  Univ.  of  Thessaloniki,  Greece. 

pp.  68. 


first  chapter  shows  the  gradual  loss  of 
inflexions,  while  the  second  notes 
some  of  the  distinctive  word-orders  of 
Old  English  and  discusses  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  survived.  In  Old 
English  the  word-order  of  the  simple 
sentence  was  influenced  by  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  inflected  forms,  but  with 
the  loss  of  inflexions  the  position  of 
words  became  all-important,  and  a 
conventional  sentence  pattern  deve¬ 
loped  in  which  the  order  and  not  the 
form  of  the  words  was  the  main  fac¬ 
tor.  The  development  of  various  types 
of  verbal  phrase  is  then  dealt  with, 
and  Valiins  goes  on  to  survey  the 
history  of  the  study  of  syntax.  The 
principles  of  the  older  punctuation  are 
outlined,  showing  how  they  both  differ 
from  and  are  related  to  the  modern 
system.  Short  passages  are  then  taken 
from  various  writers  to  illustrate  the 
pattern  of  the  sentence  and  the  points 
of  grammar  and  usage  dealt  with  in 
the  previous  chapters.  English  for 
Adults  is  a  comprehensive  course 
designed  for  beginners  or  for  those 
whose  native  language  is  not  English, 
and  the  special  difficulties  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  non-native  speakers  are  given 
most  prominence.  It  deals  with  both 
written  and  spoken  English,  and  the 
preliminary  matter  includes  examples 
of  different  types  of  printed  alphabets, 
and  some  indication  of  the  particu¬ 
larly  difficult  sounds  in  the  language. 
Eight  lessons  follow,  full  of  useful 
hints  and  practical  advice.  Teachers 
will  certainly  find  this  a  useful  book, 
and  any  student  who  has  worked 
through  it  will  have  a  good  grasp  of 
the  essentials  of  the  language.  Equally 
practical  is  the  book  by  R.  Chapman 
which  is  intended  to  teach  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  good  written  English.  After 
discussing  the  use  of  words,  with  lists 
of  those  often  misused  or  confused, 
he  deals  in  turn  with  the  sentence, 
grammar,  punctuation,  and  spelling, 
and  ends  with  some  practical  hints 
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and  a  glossary.  The  author  knows  his 
subject  well,  and  has  evidently  had 
much  practical  experience.  The  next  is 
a  combined  handbook  and  workbook 
covering  the  basic  sentence  patterns 
and  major  grammatical  structures  of 
American  English.  It  is  intended  pri¬ 
marily  for  adults  at  an  intermediate 
level,  and  deals  in  turn  with  word- 
order,  verbs,  and  the  other  parts  of 
speech.  The  last  section  deals  with 
punctuation,  and  appendixes  contain 
conjugations  of  the  irregular  verbs, 
a  series  of  form  letters,  and  a  list  of 
speech  sounds.  The  contents  of  the 
book  by  A.  Paratore  are  indicated 
adequately  enough  by  the  title.  Its 
chief  interest  lies  in  the  indication  of 
intonation  by  the  use  of  superior 
numbers.  Mrs.  Koumari  divides  her 
book  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  she 
considers  certain  uses  of  the  English 
passive  voice,  and  presents  a  study  of 
verbs  in  passive  sentence  frames.  In 
the  second  she  presents  methods  of 
teaching  the  uses  of  the  passive  to 
non-native  speakers.  Those  engaged 
in  teaching  English  to  foreign  students 
will  find  the  work  useful,  while  the 
first  part  will  also  be  of  interest  to  all 
concerned  with  the  study  of  English 
syntax. 

A  book  on  English  idioms  by  R. 
Mar-Osterford14  is  notable  for  the 
skill  with  which  the  German  equiva¬ 
lents  are  chosen  to  maintain  the  same 
level  of  speech  as  the  English.  The 
author’s  aim  is  ‘to  provide  a  collection 
of  both  the  expressions  current  at  the 
present  time  and  of  those  belonging 
more  to  yesterday’,  but  unfortunately 
no  distinction  is  made  between  past 
and  present  idioms.  The  index  permits 
use  in  both  directions,  though  since 
the  point  of  departure  is  English, 
many  German  idioms  fail  to  occur  be¬ 
cause  they  have  no  idiomatic  counter¬ 
part  in  English,  and  similarly  many 

14  Englische  Idiomatik,  by  R.  Mar-Oster¬ 
ford.  Munchen :  Hueber.  pp.  171.  DM.  5.80, 


English  idioms  are  listed  though  there 
is  no  equivalent  in  colloquial  German. 
The  book  does  not  pretend  to  com¬ 
pleteness,  but  for  all  that  it  is  a  well- 
conceived  piece  of  work  which  has 
been  excellently  carried  out.  In  Eng¬ 
lish  Idioms.  Notes  on  their  Gramma¬ 
tical  Structure  ( Casopis  pro  moderni 
filologii)  J.  Nosek  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  the  constituent  features  that 
hold  good  for  all  idiomatic  phrases, 
and  those  that  occur  only  in  a  mino¬ 
rity.  From  a  grammatical  point  of 
view  the  phrases  may  be  classified  as 
those  that  are  morphologically  uni¬ 
form,  and  those  that  are  not.  The  first 
type  is  characterized  by  a  regularity 
in  the  quality  of  the  components  in 
containing  a  verb  and  adverb  only; 
the  verbs  in  them  form  the  same 
tenses  and  moods  as  other  verbs;  the 
two  components  are  on  the  same 
syntactic  level;  no  absolute  cohesion 
is  to  be  found  between  the  compounds 
of  phrasal  verbs  which,  for  syntactic 
reasons,  may  be  interrupted  by  the 
object;  the  verbs  may  enter  into 
phraseological  oppositions  in  two  rect¬ 
angular  categories.  Within  the  second 
group  two  divisions  of  linguistic  rela¬ 
tions  may  be  distinguished:  external 
oppositions,  and  internal  contrasts. 
C.  F.  Hockett  defines  the  idiom  and 
describes  various  methods  of  Idiom 
Formation  ( For  Roman  Jakobsori), 
taking  many  of  his  examples  from 
English.  H.  Marchand,  Compounds 
with  Locative  Particles  as  First  Ele¬ 
ments  in  Present-Day  English  (Word), 
points  out  that  in  all  periods  of  the 
language  uninflected  words  with  loca¬ 
tive  meanings  have  functioned  as  the 
first  elements  of  compounds,  but  that 
by  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  a 
tendency  for  the  locative  particle  to 
follow  the  verb.  As  a  result,  those  par¬ 
ticles  which  had  not  by  that  time 
acquired  the  character  of  inseparable 
prefixes  with  verbs  could  no  longer 
precede  verbal  forms.  He  classifies 
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and  comments  on  the  various  types 
in  modern  English,  and  discusses  the 
question  of  stress  in  initial  particle 
compounds. 

M.  M.  Mathews15  begins  with  some 
account  of  important  British  and 
American  dictionaries,  and  then  de¬ 
scribes  the  Indo-European  family  of 
languages.  Grammar  and  usage,  spell¬ 
ing  and  pronunciation,  meanings  and 
etymologies,  prefixes  and  suffixes,  are 
dealt  with  in  other  chapters,  followed 
by  a  section  on  Greek  and  Latin  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  language.  As  we  should 
expect,  the  information  is  accurate 
and  the  book  interestingly  written;  it 
makes  an  excellent  introduction  to 
the  use  of  dictionaries,  but  contains 
much  more  than  that.  A  work  by  E. 
Partridge  is  intended  more  particu¬ 
larly  for  younger  readers.16  It  begins 
with  a  brief  account  of  festivals  and 
their  origins,  passes  on  to  titles,  abbre¬ 
viations,  personal  names,  &c.,  and 
ends  with  a  chapter  on  etymology.  The 
reader  will  find  in  it  much  accurate 
information  skilfully  presented,  but 
its  rapid  pace  will  probably  leave  him 
rather  breathless.  V.  H.  Collins17 
brings  together  some  350  pairs  or 
groups  of  words  whose  meanings  are 
commonly  confused  or  mistaken.  He 
follows  the  same  principles  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  treatment  as  in  his  two  pre¬ 
vious  books  on  a  similar  subject,  and 
produces  a  useful  and  discriminating 
guide  to  English  usage.  In  Eight  Types 
of  Puns  {PM LA)  J.  Brown  defines  the 
pun,  and  divides  the  double-context 
pun  into  two  classes  with  four  types 
in  each:  those  occurring  in  sentences 
in  which  the  syntax  is  literal  to  the 
sense;  and  those  in  sentences  whose 
syntax  is  metaphoric  to  their  sense. 

15  Words:  How  to  Know  Them,  by  M.  M. 
Mathews.  New  York:  Holt  &  Co.  pp.  vi-f 
121.  $1.25. 

16  What’s  the  Meaning?,  by  E.  Partridge. 
Hamilton,  pp.  128.  10s.  6 d. 

17  Right  Word,  Wrong  Word,  by  V.  H. 
Collins.  Longmans,  pp.  viii+163.  10j.  6d. 


He  gives  examples  of  the  different 
types,  and  glances  at  the  triple-context 
puns.  H.  Schreuder,  On  Some  Cases 
of  Restriction  of  Meaning  ( ES ),  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  interesting  point  is  the 
conditions  and  driving  forces  which 
may  have  caused  a  word  to  be  used 
continually  in  a  fixed  context,  and  so 
led  to  the  change.  He  concludes  that 
the  causes  can  be  arranged  under  five 
heads:  professional  language,  in  which 
words  of  general  meaning  may  be 
adopted  by  special  speech-groups,  and 
the  meaning  then  restricted;  synony¬ 
mity,  due  to  the  use  of  the  word  as 
a  member  of  a  group  of  synonyms; 
middle  terms,  i.e.  those  capable  of  a 
sense-development  in  divergent  direc¬ 
tions;  euphemism,  in  which  the  cause 
of  the  change  is  to  be  found  in  the 
psychological  attitude  of  the  speaker 
towards  the  referent;  the  progress  of 
science  and  civilization,  which  creates 
a  need  for  greater  precision  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  terminology.  In  How  we  Noun- 
Incorporate  (AS)  R.  A.  Hall,  Jr.,  lists 
some  fifty  such  formations,  i.e.  air- 
condition,  brow-beat,  &c.,  notes  the 
inconsistency  of  representation,  and 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  this  type 
of  compound  to  general  linguistic 
theory.  Further  examples  are  given 
by  I.  Willis  Russell  in  Among  the  New 
Words  (AS),  while  new  formations  in 
English  are  also  dealt  with  by  W.  E. 
Collinson  in  Recent  Neologisms  in 
English  (Moderna  Sprak),  and  by 
O.  Hietsch  in  Englische  Neologismen 
(Moderna  Sprak).  R.  Wells,  Acrony- 
my  (For  Roman  Jakob  son),  attempts 
an  explanation  of  the  relationship  of 
shortened  forms  to  the  original  word, 
and  classifies  the  different  types  of 
acronym. 

Articles  on  individual  words  include 
H.  M.  Flasdieck,  Elizab.  faburden 
‘Fauxbourdon’  und  ne.  burden  ‘ Re¬ 
frain ’  (Ang),  in  which  he  makes  a 
detailed  investigation  of  the  etymolo¬ 
gies  of  the  different  words  in  an  article 
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which  contains  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  various  related  subjects. 
S.  I.  Tucker,  in  Johnson  and  Lady 
Macbeth  ( NQ ),  comments  on  John¬ 
son’s  criticism  that  dun,  knife,  blanket, 
peep,  had  become  debased  in  meaning. 
Quotations  from  his  dictionary  and 
from  other  eighteenth-century  lexico¬ 
graphers  show  that  his  strictures  had 
some  justification.  E.  J.  Dobson,  The 
Word  ‘Feud'  (RES),  provides  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  word  may  well  be 
derived  from  a  northern  English  fae- 
hood  (or  -hude)  ‘foe-hood’.  B.  Foster, 
‘Jalap’ — A  Borrowing  from  French? 
(NQ),  finds  an  example  of  the  word  in 
the  Knyvett  Letters  (1644),  and  since 
this  is  ten  years  earlier  than  its  first 
occurrence  in  French,  it  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  word  came  into  English 
directly  from  Spanish.  In  Skim-Milk 
(Ang)  F.  Wolcken  considers  the  for¬ 
mation  of  this  type  of  compound,  and 
goes  on  to  deal  in  some  detail  with 
similar  ones.  For  Posh  (NQ)  P.  W.  F. 
Brown  suggests  derivation  from  Per¬ 
sian  posh  ‘clothes’;  H.  Koziol  deals 
with  ‘To  go  to  Bedfordshire’  and 
‘Spoonerism’  (Ang);  B.  Ulvestad,  A 
Note  on  the  Etymology  of  the  Verb 
‘Sock’  (AS),  notes  some  objections 
to  a  proposed  derivation  from  ON. 
sakkva,  and  E.  Lewy,  Zu  den  irisch- 
englischen  Beziehungen  (NM),  sug¬ 
gests  that  jilt,  fond,  bother  are  loans 
from  Irish.  K.  Sorensen,  On  the  Pro¬ 
nunciation  of  Recent  French  Loan- 
Words  (ES),  points  out  some  of  the 
imperfections  in  the  rendering  of  these 
loan-words  in  English.  In  particular 
the  treatment  of  stress,  apart  from 
causing  vacillation  in  the  quantity  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  the  vowels,  con¬ 
tributes  to  lending  a  thoroughly 
un-French  stamp  to  many  loan¬ 
words. 

Corrections  to  O.E.D.  include 
Robert  of  Gloucester’s  Chronicle: 
Some  Additions  to  the  ‘O.E.D.’  (NQ) 
in  which  the  author  (unnamed)  sug¬ 
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gests  OE  gryn  ‘lamentation,  affliction’ 
as  the  second  element  of  erthgrine, 
and  OE  tyge  ‘drawing’  as  the  first  ele¬ 
ment  of  tu-brugge;  hait  he  connects 
with  OFr  hait  ‘impatience’,  while 
abate  1127  he  takes  in  the  sense  ‘to 
thrust  oneself  forcibly  .  .  .  into  a  tene¬ 
ment  between  the  death  of  the  owner 
and  the  accession  of  the  legal  heir’.  He 
also  notes  four  words,  bickering, 
cough,  hautesse,  ruffand,  which  occur 
earlier  than  the  first  recorded  examples 
in  O.E.D.  In  Notes  on  the  Vocabulary 
of  Richard  Rolle  (NQ)  J.  Gilmour 
gives  a  number  of  words  and  senses 
from  Rolle  antedating  the  first  quota¬ 
tion  in  O.E.D.;  and  G.  Herman,  ‘ East- 
Country ’  in  the  O.E.D.  (NQ),  shows 
that  as  early  as  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  word  was  used 
to  refer  specifically  to  the  region  of 
the  Baltic.  N.  C.  Carpenter,  The  Word 
‘Simbolisme’  in  ‘The  Praise  of  Music’ 
by  John  Case  (1586)  (NQ),  discusses 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used, 
and  notes  that  it  is  here  earlier  than 
the  first  occurrence  in  O.E.D.  (1654), 
while  G.  Cross  has  two  further  articles 
on  The  Vocabulary  of  John  Marston 
(NQ)  in  which  he  gives  words  and 
senses  earlier  than,  or  unrecorded  in, 
O.E.D.  In  Three  Additions  to  the 
O.E.D.  (NQ)  L.  Nathanson  notes  the 
appearance  of  broom-wenches,  cloak- 
backe,  maddle-coddle  in  a  play  by 
Robert  Wilson  (1590),  and  K.  B. 
Harder,  Urquhart’s  ‘Lexicidion’  and 
the  O.E.D.  (NQ),  has  a  number  of 
mathematical  terms  from  that  treatise. 
C.  B.  Beal,  Another  Early  Use  of 
‘Autumnal’  (MLN),  gives  an  example 
of  the  word  in  the  sense  ‘past  the  prime 
of  life’  from  Sir  Francis  Kynaston 
(1642),  while  R.  Sharrock,  ‘Topping’: 
An  O.E.D.  Omission  (NQ),  has  earlier 
uses  of  the  word  in  the  sense  ‘fine,  ex¬ 
cellent’  and  B.  Foster,  A  New  Dating 
for  the  O.E.D.  (NQ),  finds  char-a-banc 
in  Dorothy  Wordsworth’s  Journals 
(1820)  when  travelling  in  Switzerland, 
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thus  confirming  that  the  expression  is 
of  Swiss  origin.  In  addition,  B.  W.  A. 
Massey  has  two  articles  on  Canadian 
Fish-Names  in  O.E.D.  and  D.A.E. 
( NQ ).  In  the  first  he  deals  with  cusk 
and  ling,  given  in  D.A.E.  as  names  for 
the  burbot,  and  in  the  second  with 
other  local  names  for  the  burbot. 

On  syntax,  W.  Nelson  Francis, 
Resolution  of  Structural  Ambiguity 
(AS),  points  out  that  the  changes  in 
English  which  have  taken  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  thousand  years  may  well 
have  increased  certain  possibilities  of 
structural  ambiguity.  He  takes  as  ex¬ 
ample  the  structure  involving  a  tran¬ 
sitive  verb  followed  by  two  nouns: 
schematically  NVDN(D)N,  where  D 
stands  for  a  noun  determinant.  In  such 
sentences  as  ‘He  darbed  the  vellig  (a) 
harnig’,  some  potential  ambiguities  are 
obviated  by  structural  means,  and 
further  discriminations  made  by  in¬ 
tonation;  but  in  others  the  ambiguity 
can  only  be  resolved  by  the  meaning 
of  the  second  object  taken  in  the  light 
of  the  meanings  of  the  verb  and  first 
object.  H.  Sandhagen18  makes  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  the  temporal  use  of 
various  prepositions.  A  mass  of  mate¬ 
rial  is  brought  together,  and  carefully 
and  methodically  arranged.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  uses  are  clearly  distinguished, 
and  illustrated  by  numerous  quota¬ 
tions,  the  whole  completing  a  valu¬ 
able  investigation  of  the  subject.  K. 
Sorensen,  Substantive  with  Two  Epi¬ 
thets  (ES),  deals  with  phrases  which 
have  the  last  adjective  after  the  noun, 
e.g.  Twelve  good  men  and  true.  This 
is  the  rule  in  Old  English  where  the 
construction  was  supported  by,  if  not 
a  direct  outcome  of,  a  general  ten¬ 
dency  towards  looseness  in  construc¬ 
tion.  As  we  approach  modern  English 

18  Studies  in  the  Temporal  Senses  of  the 
Prepositions  ‘at’,  ‘on’,  ‘in',  ‘by’,  and  ‘for’  in 
Present-Day  English,  by  H.  Sandhagen. 
Uppsala :  Almqvist  &  Wiksells.  pp.  xv-f 200. 
Sw.  Cr.  15. 


the  construction  becomes  rarer,  and 
is  often,  though  not  always,  a  con¬ 
scious  archaism.  In  ‘The  Poet  Burns’ 
Again  (A S)  L.  S.  Hultzen  criticizes 
descriptions  of  this  construction  by 
various  scholars,  and  suggests  that 
stress  should  be  considered  in  any 
attempt  to  classify  such  constructions; 
while  F.  H.  Link  deals  with  ‘And’ 
oder  ‘With’  +  Partizipium  (Ang). 

In  Some  Notes  on  the  Problem  of 
English  Word  Order  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Actual  Sentence  Analysis 
(Sbornik  praci  flosofcke  Brnenske 
University )  J.  Firbas  examines  400 
declarative  sentences.  He  concludes 
that  this  type  tends  to  place  those  ele¬ 
ments  first  that,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  actual  situation,  are  less  important, 
weaker  in  communicative  dynamism, 
than  is  the  case  in  Czech.  Often  the 
weak  thematic  beginning  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  weak  transitional  elements 
which  indicate  the  time  of  the  action 
or  state  concerning  the  theme.  Pro¬ 
vided  the  English  sentence  contains 
the  described  weak  section  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  prominence,  state¬ 
ment  proper  may  be  thrown  into  relief 
if  it  is  expressed  by  means  of  a  nomi¬ 
nal  element  which  stands  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  as  a  separate  word  devoid  of 
thematic  or  transitional  morphemes. 
In  this  type  of  sentence  the  weak  sec¬ 
tion  and  the  compacted  section  may 
produce  a  certain  balance  in  the  com¬ 
municative  dynamism  of  the  entire 
sentence.  In  addition,  the  sentence 
type  often  limits  the  number  of  tran¬ 
sitional  time-indicators,  thus  cancel¬ 
ling  the  number  of  the  described  weak 
sections  with  the  result  of  compacting 
the  arrangement  of  the  communica¬ 
tively  more  dynamic  elements  and  of 
helping  to  throw  them  into  promin¬ 
ence.  Firbas  concludes  that  the  inter¬ 
play  between  the  grammatical  and 
semantic  structure  makes  up  for  the 
possibility  of  throwing  statement  ele¬ 
ments  into  prominence  through  shift- 
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ing  them  from  one  position  to  another. 
H.  L.  Wilson,  Periodicity  or  Structural 
Delay  (AS),  points  out  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  nature  of  existing  definitions  of 
the  periodic  sentence,  and  suggests 
that  it  might  be  better  to  consider  the 
means  used  to  obtain  such  suspense. 
In  Word-Class  Distribution  in  Sen¬ 
tences  of  Fixed  Length  ( L )  M.  Aborn 
and  H.  Rubenstein  take  samples  of 
printed  sentences  of  different  lengths 
from  a  representative  selection  of 
popular  magazines.  They  conclude 
that  the  greatest  variations  in  word- 
class  frequency  tend  to  occur  in  sen¬ 
tence  extremes,  and  the  immediately 
adjoining  positions,  and  that  different 
word-classes  have  characteristic  pat¬ 
terns  of  variation.  A  Statistical  Study 
of  English  Word  Formation  ( L )  is 
made  by  F.  W.  Harwood  and  Alison  M . 
Wright,  who  take  their  material  from 
the  Thorndike-Lorge  frequency  list. 
The  results  obtained  deal  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  word-forming 
mechanism  of  modern  English,  with 
measures  of  the  relations  between 
major  suffixes  and  word-classes,  and 
with  the  main  equivalences  symbo¬ 
lized  by  the  major  suffixes. 

A  useful  discussion  of  the  use  of  the 
expanded  tenses  in  the  preterite  and 
perfect  comes  from  G.  Dietrich.19 
After  a  general  introductory  section, 
the  various  uses  of  the  expanded  tense 
are  considered,  while  a  second  part 
deals  with  the  nature  and  uses  of  the 
two  tenses.  A  full  and  lucid  account 
of  a  complicated  subject  is  given,  with 
numerous  illustrative  examples  from 
modern  literature. 

W.  R.  Lee  discusses  the  views  of 
previous  writers  and  phoneticians  on 
Fall-Rise  Intonations  in  English  (ES). 
He  distinguishes  three  types:  fall-rise 
Tone,  fall-rise  Sequence,  and  fall-rise 
Tune.  But  in  Again:  Fall-Rise  Intona- 

19  Erweiterte  Form  Prdteritum  und  Per- 
fektum  im  Englischen,  by  G.  Dietrich. 
Miinchen:  Hueber.  pp.  218.  DM.  11.80. 
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tion  in  English  (ES)  M.  Schubiger 
points  out  that  Lee’s  Types  1  and  2 
are  not  always  distinguishable,  and 
submits  a  different  classification.  Re¬ 
cent  investigations  of  stress  have  led 
to  the  adoption  of  a  phonemic  nota¬ 
tion  in  which  four  degrees  are  marked. 
But  N.  Chomsky,  M.  Halle,  and  F. 
Lukoff,  On  Accent  and  Juncture  in 
English  (For  Roman  Jakobson),  ex¬ 
plore  the  adequacy  of  a  more  econo¬ 
mical  transcription  in  which  only  the 
opposition,  accented-unaccented,  is 
marked. 

A  particularly  important  publica¬ 
tion  by  the  English  Place-Name  So¬ 
ciety20  gives  a  list  of  all  the  elements 
so  far  known  to  have  been  used  in  the 
formation  of  English  place-names,  in¬ 
cluding  also  inflexional  and  formative 
elements.  The  introduction  describes 
the  types  of  place-name,  grammatical 
usage  in  them,  problems  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  dialectal  variants.  The  ele¬ 
ments  are  listed  in  the  Anglian  form, 
but  dialectal  variants  are  usually 
given.  Examples  of  the  use  of  each 
element  are  arranged  in  three  cate¬ 
gories:  (i)  as  a  first  element,  (ii)  as  a 
simplex  or  as  the  final  element  of  a 
compound,  (iii)  as  an  affix.  With  the 
commoner  elements  there  is  a  further 
subdivision  by  the  types  of  word  with 
which  the  element  is  combined.  Inevit¬ 
ably  the  illustrative  material  is  drawn 
mainly  from  the  counties  already  sur¬ 
veyed  by  the  Society,  or  those  for 
which  full  independent  surveys  exist. 
The  historical,  lexicographical,  and 
linguistic  value  of  place-names  has 
long  been  recognized,  and  these  two 
volumes  bear  witness  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  type  of  evidence.  Articles 
such  as  those  on  -by,  -ing,  prop,  &c., 
illustrated  by  excellent  maps,  provide 
information  which  will  be  of  great 

20  English  Place-Name  Elements.  Part  I 
A-Iw.  Part  II  Jafn-Ytri,  by  A.  H.  Smith. 
English  Place-Name  Society  XXV,  XXVI. 
C.U.P.  pp.  lv+305,  417.  35s.  each  vol. 
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value  to  the  historian.  The  lexicogra¬ 
pher,  too,  will  find  them  indispensable, 
including  as  they  do  many  words 
which  are  recorded  in  the  literature 
only  from  a  much  later  date.  Linguis¬ 
tically,  the  material  may  well  throw 
new  light  on  our  knowledge  of  Old 
and  Middle  English,  and  especially  on 
the  distinctive  vocabulary  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  dialects.  The  longer  articles  will 
inevitably  attract  most  interest,  but 
almost  any  will  show  the  editor’s 
power  of  controlling  and  illuminating 
his  material,  his  lucid  exposition,  me¬ 
thodical  arrangement,  and  ability  to 
present  a  mass  of  information  in  little 
space.  The  particular  importance  of 
the  work  will  be  immediately  evident 
to  all  concerned  with  almost  any  aspect 
of  medieval  studies.  In  The  Place- 
Names  of  the  Domesday  Manuscripts 
( BJRL )  P.  H.  Sawyer  uses  the  place- 
names  to  show  something  of  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  different  Domes¬ 
day  texts.  From  a  linguistic  point  of 
view  the  compilation  of  Domesday 
was  not  a  simple  matter,  and  each 
stage  resulted  in  an  increase  in  error. 
Thus  the  Exon  Domesday  has  correct 
forms  of  many  names  that  are  mis¬ 
transcribed  in  Domesday  Book.  The 
names  recorded  by  the  commissioners 
or  their  scribes  were  copied  and  re¬ 
copied,  until  the  final  forms  of  Domes¬ 
day  Book  were  produced,  and  it  is 
sometimes  possible  to  see  how  mis¬ 
taken  forms  have  developed.  J.  Mac- 
Queen,  Kirk-  and  Kil-  in  Galloway 
Place-Names  ( A  Ling),  lists  the  inver¬ 
sion  compounds  in  Kirk-  and  suggests 
that  they  provide  evidence  for  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  Scandinavians  from  prior 
settlements  in  Gaelic-speaking  areas. 
He  notes  a  few  other  names  for  which 
there  are  parallels  among  the  English 
inversion  compounds,  and  goes  on  to 
examine  the  names  in  Kil-,  of  which 
only  eighteen  can  be  regarded  as  cer¬ 
tain.  Broadly  speaking,  Kirk-  names 
belong  to  the  south  and  east  of  Gallo¬ 


way,  Kil-  names  to  the  north  and  west, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  from  the  dis¬ 
tribution  some  evidence  can  be  gath¬ 
ered  of  the  areas  and  date  of  Norse 
settlement,  as  well  as  of  the  social 
divisions  of  the  districts.  An  interest¬ 
ing  article  by  G.  Barnes  on  Some 
Characteristics  of  Cheshire  Place- 
Names  appears  in  the  Trans,  of  the 
Lancashire  Dialect  Society,  and  note 
should  also  be  made  of  an  important 
review  of  the  E.P.N.S.  volumes  on 
Oxfordshire  by  R.  Forsberg  ( Namn 
och  Bygd). 

A  volume  edited  by  Nancy  Mitford21 
contains  a  condensed  and  simplified 
version  of  A.  S.  C.  Ross’s  article  on 
Linguistic  Class-Indicators  in  Present- 
Day  English  (YW  xxxv.  31),  and  there 
are  interesting  comments  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  others  of  the  contributors.  In 
his  account  of  the  phonology  of  the 
Antrim  dialect  G.  B.  Adams,22  after 
a  brief  description  of  the  three  dialect 
zones  of  Antrim,  gives  a  word-list, 
mainly  abstracted  from  the  material 
in  the  English  Dialect  Grammar.  The 
words  are  arranged  in  accordance  with 
the  Old  English  or  Old  French  vowels 
from  which  the  stressed  vowel  is  de¬ 
rived,  and  a  phonetic  transcription  is 
given,  along  with  any  variants  that 
may  occur.  The  changes  of  the  con¬ 
sonants  and  of  the  vowels  in  stressed 
syllables  are  then  dealt  with,  followed 
by  a  table  giving  the  principal  modern 
equivalents  of  the  Old  English  vowels 
in  Antrim,  Central  Scots,  Standard 
Ulster,  and  Standard  English.  An 
account  is  given  of  the  vowels  of 
unstressed  syllables,  and  a  detailed 
description,  with  numerous  diagrams, 
of  the  treatment  of  vowel  quantity  in 
stressed  syllables.  A  consideration  of 

21  Noblesse  Oblige,  by  Nancy  Mitford. 
Hamilton,  pp.  114.  10s.  6 d. 

22  The  Phonology  of  the  Antrim  Dialect, 
by  G.  B.  Adams.  Dublin :  Hodges,  Figgis  & 
Co.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca¬ 
demy,  Vol.  57,  Section  C,  No.  3.  pp.  69- 
152.  10s. 
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native  and  borrowed  forms  in  the 
dialect,  and  a  word-index,  complete  a 
careful  and  detailed  investigation  of 
the  dialect.  Also  to  be  noted  are 
articles  on  A  Survey  of  Bird-Names  in 
the  Yorkshire  Dialect  ( YDS)  by  J.  C. 
Maycock,  and  on  ‘Left-Handed’  in 
Yorkshire  (YDS)  by  S.  Ellis,  H.  Orton, 
and  P.  Wright. 

The  Concise  Dictionary  of  the 
American  Language 23  includes  words 
or  phrases  originating  in  the  States, 
along  with  English  words  which  have 
there  been  given  a  new  meaning.  Each 
word  is  defined,  its  date  of  earliest  use 
is  given,  along  with  the  etymology  and 
some  indication  of  the  level  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  it  is  used.  The  book 
is  full,  the  author  has  used  the  best 
authorities,  and  his  accuracy  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  In  the  Diction¬ 
ary  of  American  Synonyms 24  the  equi¬ 
valents  given  for  the  entry-word  are 
usually  from  modern  American  slang, 
and  include  phrases  as  well  as  single 
words.  Two  types  of  entry  are  in¬ 
cluded:  firstly,  some  3,000  recent  or 
widely  current  American  words 
and  expressions  which  are  defined  and 
often  illustrated  by  quotations,  and 
secondly,  general  category  entries 
under  which  these  terms  are  included 
as  synonyms  or  related  words.  Both 
appear  within  the  single  alphabetical 
list,  but  with  the  category  entries  in 
capitals,  the  definition  entries  in  lower¬ 
case  with  an  asterisk.  For  the  linguist, 
the  main  interest  of  the  work  will  lie 
in  the  examples  it  gives  of  modern 
American  slang.  In  an  article  on 
Recent  American  Influence  on  Stan¬ 
dard  English  (Ang)  B.  Foster  shows 
how  considerable  that  influence  is.  He 
deals  first  with  the  giving  of  new 
meanings  to  old  words,  and  then 

23  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  American 
Language,  by  A.  Waldhorn.  New  York: 
Philosophical  Library,  pp.  186.  $4.50. 

24  Dictionary  of  American  Synonyms,  by 
H.  Hogan.  New  York:  Philosophical  Lib¬ 
rary.  pp.  ix+388.  $6. 


with  the  introduction  of  new  words 
and  phrases,  touching  also  on  the 
influence  on  spelling,  pronunciation, 
and  stress. 

An  examination  of  the  manuscript 
material  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Collection  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  has  resulted  in  an  excellent 
account  by  N.  E.  Eliason  of  the  dialect 
of  North  Carolina  down  to  I860.25  In 
the  first  chapter  the  historical  and 
linguistic  background  is  brilliantly 
described,  giving  incidentally  an  ex¬ 
cellent  account  of  the  various  influ¬ 
ences  which  moulded  the  American 
dialects.  A  description  of  the  sources 
— legal  papers,  plantation  books, 
church  records,  letters,  diaries,  &c. — 
includes  numerous  quotations.  The 
different  levels  of  language  are  indi¬ 
cated,  and  the  evidence  for  vocabu¬ 
lary,  pronunciation,  and  grammar  is 
carefully  analysed  and  discussed  in 
some  detail.  An.  appendix  lists  with 
illustrative  quotations  some  500  words 
whose  usages  are  significant,  while 
another  contains  a  number  of  signifi¬ 
cant  spellings,  dated  and  localized. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  books  on  dia¬ 
lect,  whether  British  or  American,  to 
appear  for  some  time,  at  once  scho¬ 
larly  and  popular.  Eliason  has  com¬ 
plete  mastery  over  his  material;  he 
knows  how  to  extract  from  it  all  the 
available  evidence,  and  how  to  display 
it  in  the  most  effective  manner.  The 
book  contains  much  useful  general 
information  on  language,  and  the  his¬ 
torian  will  find  in  the  copious  quota¬ 
tions  almost  as  much  of  interest  as 
will  the  student  of  dialect.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Professor  Eliason’s  study 
will  be  followed  by  others  on  similar 
lines.  Further  information  on  the  lin¬ 
guistic  value  of  these  records  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  E.  A.  Stevenson  in  Linguistic 
Resources  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Collection  (AS). 

25  Tarheel  Talk,  by  N.  E.  Eliason.  North 
Carolina  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  x+324.  40j. 
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E.  Bagby  Atwood,  Le  Probleme 
dialectal  aux  Ltats-Unis  ( Bulletin  de 
la  Faculte  des  Lettres  de  Strasbourg), 
gives  a  brief  account  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  American  dialects,  its  parti¬ 
cular  difficulties  as  compared  with 
French  linguistic  geography,  and  some 
results  of  the  Linguistic  Survey.  On 
the  basis  of  the  available  evidence,  the 
dialects  of  the  Eastern  States  can  be 
classified  as  North,  Midland,  and 
South,  and  historical  reasons  are  given 
for  these  differences.  Six  maps  follow, 
the  first  giving  the  boundaries  of  the 
dialects,  and  the  others  tracing  iso¬ 
glosses  indicating  the  limits  of  various 
dialectal  peculiarities.  Glenna  R. 
Pickford,  American  Linguistic  Geo¬ 
graphy:  A  Sociological  Appraisal 
(Word),  notes  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  social  scientist  the  surveys 
of  the  Linguistic  Atlas  leave  much  to 
be  desired.  Many  of  the  techniques, 
especially  the  sampling  ones,  are  out 
of  date,  and  the  information  acquired 


lacks  significance,  validity,  and  relia¬ 
bility.  She  then  indicates  some  of  the 
problems  which  the  survey  should  be 
attempting  to  solve,  and  in  which  it 
would  have  the  help  of  the  social 
scientist  (see  Chapter  II,  p.  38).  Pub¬ 
lication  of  the  American  Dialect  So¬ 
ciety  Number  25  includes  an  article 
on  Washington  Words  by  Carrol  E. 
Reed,  and  one  on  Want  in  which  J.  S. 
Kenyon  provides  evidence  to  support 
Murray’s  derivation  from  weren’t. 
American  Speech  as  usual  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  articles  on  dialect  and  slang, 
of  which  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  following:  H.  Braddy,  Smugglers’ 
Argot  in  the  Southwest',  L.  Carranco, 
Logget  Lingo  in  the  Redwood  Region', 
A.  R.  Dunlap,  Three  Notes  on  Ameri¬ 
can  Dialect:  ‘Shool’,  ‘Butts’,  ‘A  boiteau 
G.  C.  Furguson,  Horse-racing  and 
Betting  Terms,  1836',  D.  Howard, 
United  States  Marine  Corps  Slang', 
L.  J.  Davidson,  More  United  States 
Air  Force  Slang. 


IV.  OLD  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

By  R.  M.  Wilson 


The  particular  value  of  P.  H.  Blair’s 
account  of  Anglo-Saxon  England1  is 
that  it  gives  more  space  than  usual  to 
the  social  and  cultural  background. 
Political  history  is  dealt  with  in  the 
first  two  chapters,  and  the  book  in¬ 
cludes  a  valuable  account  of  the  last 
age  of  Roman  Britain  and  the  origin 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms.  Good 
use  is  made  of  the  evidence  of  archaeo¬ 
logy  and  place-names.  The  period 
between  Athelstan  and  Ethelred  II  is 
passed  over  rather  cursorily,  but  the 
establishment  of  the  Danish  dynasty 
and  the  reign  of  the  Confessor  are 
excellently  described.  A  chapter  on 
the  Church  deals  with  Anglo-Saxon 
paganism,  the  conversion,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  missions  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  It  considers  the  importance  of 
the  Church  in  Anglo-Saxon  society, 
and  includes  an  account  of  the 
churches  surviving  from  the  period. 
The  growth  of  the  monarchy  is  then 
described,  the  development  of  the 
king’s  household  and  the  Council,  and 
the  minor  divisions  of  local  govern¬ 
ment.  Chapter  V  deals  with  geography, 
rural  society  and  its  products,  and 
with  the  towns  and  trade,  while  the 
final  chapter  contains  a  brief  but  ade¬ 
quate  account  of  the  literature  and 
learning  of  the  period.  The  plan  of  the 
book  leads  to  some  lack  of  continuity, 
and  no  real  picture  of  Anglo-Saxon 
society  at  any  one  period  emerges,  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  a  useful  introduction 
to  the  subject,  filling  adequately  the 
gap  between  the  work  of  Miss  White- 
lock  and  that  of  Sir  Frank  Stenton. 
Sixteen  excellent  plates  and  various 
maps  and  diagrams  add  greatly  to  its 

1  An  Introduction  to  Anglo-Saxon  Eng¬ 
land,  by  P.  H.  Blair.  C.U.P.  pp.  xvi+382. 
30s. 


value.  Some  later  medieval  writers 
hold  that  The  Boundary  between 
Deira  and  Bernicia  (MLR)  was  the 
Tees,  others  the  Tyne.  B.  Foster  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  discrepancy  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  early  Anglo-Saxon 
times  most  of  Durham  appears  to 
have  been  uninhabited.  The  two  king¬ 
doms  were  thus  separated  by  a  no¬ 
man’s  land  to  which  in  theory  either 
might  lay  claim. 

Dark-Age  Britain 2  is  a  worthy  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Anglo-Saxon  archaeolo¬ 
gists.  A  memoir  of  E.  T.  Leeds  and 
a  bibliography  of  his  writings  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  series  of  important  papers 
which  fall  under  three  headings:  The 
Roman  and  Celtic  Survival;  The  Pagan 
Saxons;  The  Christian  Saxons  and  the 
Viking  Age.  It  is  impossible  to  deal 
here  with  all  the  fourteen  papers  in¬ 
cluded,  but  of  particular  importance 
are  J.  N.  L.  Myres,  Romano-Saxon 
Pottery,  C.  F.  C.  Hawkes,  The  Jutes 
of  Kent,  D.  B.  Harden,  Glass  Vessels 
in  Britain  and  Ireland,  A.D.  400-1000, 
and  R.  L.  S.  Bruce-Mitford,  Late 
Saxon  Disc-Brooches.  C.  F.C.  Hawkes 
surveys  the  material  that  has  accumu¬ 
lated  since  the  work  of  Leeds  on  the 
subject,  and  concludes  that  the  prob¬ 
able  solution  to  the  problem  is  still 
that  suggested  by  Leeds  in  1913.  The 
other  three  papers  are  pioneer  studies 
which  every  student  of  Anglo-Saxon 
England  must  consult.  Nor  should  he 
neglect  the  other  articles  in  a  collec¬ 
tion  which  maintains  a  consistently 
high  standard,  alike  in  scholarship, 
illustrations,  and  production,  and  for 
which  editor  and  publisher  alike  de- 

2  Dark-Age  Britain.  Studies  presented  to 
E.  T.  Leeds,  ed.  D.  B.  Harden.  Methuen, 
pp.  xxii-f  270.  63i. 
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serve  the  gratitude  of  all  interested  in 
the  subject. 

Another  volume  of  composite 
authorship  deals  with  the  relics  of  St. 
Cuthbert.3  The  historical  introduction 
by  C.  F.  Battiscombe  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  various  reburials  and 
of  the  legends  associated  with  the 
tomb,  while  B.  Colgrave  contributes 
an  excellent  chapter  on  the  times  of 
the  saint.  Other  sections  include  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  alleged  Irish  origin  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  the  Durham  services  in 
his  honour,  and  medieval  polyphony 
at  Durham.  These  are  followed  by 
studies  of  the  relics,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  being  the  full  and  learned  chapter 
on  the  coffin  by  E.  Kitzinger,  and  that 
on  the  figured  silks  by  J.  F.  Flanagan. 
Bruce  Dickins  deals  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  R.  L.  S.  Bruce-Mitford  with  the 
pectoral  cross,  and  R.  A.  B.  Mynors 
with  the  Stonyhurst  Gospel.  Other 
aspects  of  the  relics  are  also  dealt  with, 
the  whole  completing  a  sumptuous 
and  important  work,  but  one  which 
would  have  been  a  good  deal  easier  to 
handle  had  it  been  published  in  two 
volumes. 

The  period  dealt  with  in  Geoffrey 
Webb’s  excellently  produced  and  au¬ 
thoritative  work4  extends  from  the 
seventh  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
first  chapter  deals  with  the  earliest 
Saxon  churches,  including  also  an 
account  of  the  surviving  remains  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  second 
chapter— The  CarolingianTradition — 
points  out  the  very  considerable  archi¬ 
tectural  achievement  to  the  credit  of 
the  monastic  revival,  though  on  the 
whole  only  buildings  of  the  second 
class  have  survived.  The  relationship 
between  the  English  churches  and  their 

3  The  Relics  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  ed.  C.  F. 
Battiscombe.  O.U.P.  for  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Durham  Cathedral,  pp.  xvi+ 
561.  58  Plates.  £10.  10.s. 

4  Architecture  in  Britain:  The  Middle 
Ages,  by  Geoffrey  Webb.  Penguin  Books, 
pp.  xxi+324.  192  Plates.  52s.  6 d. 


continental  exemplars  is  discussed, 
along  with  the  use  of  architectural 
decorative  carving  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  on  buildings  of  major  architec¬ 
tural  sculpture.  The  importance  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  is  emphasized,  and 
a  chapter  on  Anglo-Norman  roman- 
esque  shows  the  effects  of  this  revolu¬ 
tion.  In  the  later  period  only  the  major 
religious  buildings  can  be  dealt 
with,  and  the  traditional  divisions  are 
ignored,  thus  giving  greater  continuity 
to  the  story.  This  is  the  fullest  and 
most  convenient  work  on  the  subject 
which  has  yet  appeared,  more  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
where  comprehensiveness  has  been 
possible.  The  text  includes  almost  100 
plans  and  some  200  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs  follow  at  the  end,  along  with 
a  short  glossary  of  architectural  terms 
which  the  general  reader  will  find  par¬ 
ticularly  helpful.  Altogether  the  book 
makes  a  notable  addition  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  series  in  which  it  appears. 

A  critical  edition,  with  translation 
and  notes,  of  the  life  of  St.  Guthlac  by 
Felix  of  Crowland  comes  from  B. 
Colgrave.5  The  introduction  deals  with 
the  historical  background,  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  monastery,  and  the  cult 
of  the  saint.  The  authorship,  date, 
sources  and  style  of  the  work  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  descriptions  given  of  the 
Old  and  Middle  English  versions.  The 
different  manuscripts  of  the  Vita  are 
described  in  detail,  and  their  affilia¬ 
tions  skilfully  traced.  Text  and  trans¬ 
lation  are  printed  facing  each  other, 
the  whole  book  being  a  model  of  what 
such  an  edition  should  be. 

Miss  E.  S.  Duckett  follows  her  book 
on  the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  saints  and 
scholars  with  a  useful  account  of  St. 
Dunstan  and  his  associates.6  The  au¬ 
thor  not  only  draws  on  the  standard 

5  Felix’s  Life  of  St.  Guthlac,  ed.  by  B. 
Colgrave.  C.U.P.  pp.  xv+205.  3 Or. 

6  Saint  Dunstan  of  Canterbury,  by  E.  S. 
Duckett.  Collins,  pp.  xi+249.  2D. 
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secondary  sources,  but  goes  also  to 
the  primary  ones,  using  them  skilfully 
and  confidently  to  paint  a  convincing 
picture  of  the  saint  and  his  times.  The 
general  reader  will  certainly  find  the 
book  interesting  and  informative, 
and  the  expert,  too,  will  learn  much 
from  it. 

A  stimulating  work  on  alliterative 
verse  comes  from  W.  P.  Lehmann,7 
who  shows  how  the  linguistic  form  of 
a  language  may  determine  its  poetic 
form.  In  the  first  chapter  he  discusses 
the  probable  form  of  alliterative  verse 
in  common  Germanic,  and  then  deals 
with  the  main  lines  of  development  in 
the  various  areas.  Its  form  had  been 
standardized  some  500  years  before 
the  surviving  verse  was  written  down, 
and  there  is  not  enough  evidence  to 
decide  whether  it  was  originally  com¬ 
posed  in  stanzas  like  the  northern 
verse,  or  in  irregular  units  like  the 
southern.  The  various  theories  of 
scansion  are  described,  and  it  is  shown 
that  while  the  northern  poets  exploited 
the  terseness  inherent  in  the  line,  the 
southern  ones  extended  its  narrative 
possibilities  at  the  expense  of  its  form. 
The  relationship  between  linguistic 
change  and  change  in  poetic  form  is 
then  discussed,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  sound-system  of  a  language  is 
utilized  in  the  poetry.  Lehmann  points 
out  that  syllabic  structure  along  with 
stress  makes  up  the  essential  rhythmic 
pattern  of  Germanic  verse;  he  deduces 
the  rhythm  in  proto-Germanic,  and 
suggests  that  the  verse  in  the  different 
dialects  produces  strikingly  different 
results.  These  various  rhythms  are 
then  considered,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
they  show  a  clear  relation  between 
linguistic  change  and  the  development 
of  verse  form;  each  dialect  modified 
the  proto-Germanic  form  as  it  under- 

7  The  Development  of  Germanic  Verse 
Form,  by  W.  P.  Lehmann.  Univ.  of  Texas 
Press  and  Linguistic  Society  of  America, 
pp.  ix+217.  $5 
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went  linguistic  change  until  the  alli¬ 
terative  line  became  characteristically 
different  in  the  different  areas.  The 
effect  of  audience  and  presentation  on 
the  form  was  important,  but  never¬ 
theless  subsidiary  to  that  of  language. 
Latin  literature  is  shown  to  have  had 
most  influence  in  those  areas  which 
had  lost  the  linguistic  characteristics 
requisite  for  alliterative  verse.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  Lehmann  discusses  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  these  same  forces  are 
generally  at  work  on  poetry,  and 
concludes  that  everywhere  linguistic 
form  dominates  over  verse  form,  limit¬ 
ing  the  possible  types,  and  making 
impossible  the  successful  use  of  any 
form  imposing  requirements  which 
clash  with  the  material  provided  by 
the  language.  This  is  an  important  and 
suggestive  work,  and  although  most 
readers  will  disagree  with  some  of  the 
conclusions,  they  will  also  find  in  it 
much  of  value  and  interest.  C.  Schaar, 
On  a  New  Theory  of  Old  English 
Poetic  Diction  ( N ),  criticizes  some 
aspects  of  Magoun’s  theory  of  the 
oral-formulaic  nature  of  Old  English 
poetry,  and  in  particular  the  dictum 
that  ‘lettered  poetry  is  never  formu¬ 
laic’.  He  points  out  that  there  is  no 
necessity  to  assume  that  all  formulaic 
Old  English  poetry  is  oral,  and  notes 
evidence  of  literary  borrowings  in  the 
poems  ascribed  to  Cynewulf. 

The  etymological  glossary  to  Leh- 
nert’s  anthology  of  Old  English  prose 
and  verse  (Y W  xxxvi.  58-59)  includes 
also  the  personal  and  place-names 
found  there.8  Frequent  references  are 
made  to  related  words  in  other  lan¬ 
guages,  and  the  connexions  between 
the  different  words  are  carefully 
traced.  Textual  references  are  given 
only  when  the  word  appears  in  some 
difficult  passage,  in  which  case  the 

8  Poetry  and  Prose  of  the  Anglo-Saxons: 
Dictionary,  by  M.  Lehnert.  Berlin :  Deut- 
scher  Verlag  der  Wissenschaften.  pp.  247. 
DM.  20. 
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latter  may  be  translated  and  anno¬ 
tated.  This  is  certainly  a  great  advance 
on  most  such  glossaries,  and  will  be 
found  useful  by  others  than  the  users 
of  the  anthology. 

Work  on  Beowulf  is  represented 
only  by  a  number  of  notes  on  various 
passages.  In  Three  Notes  on  ‘Beowulf 
( MLN )  V.  Jelinek  deals  with  lines  31- 
32,  208-9,  736-8.  In  the  first,  he  sug¬ 
gests  the  reading  leof  land  fruma  and 
would  translate,  ‘As  long  as  the  friend 
of  the  Scyldings  ruled  with  his  words, 
he,  the  prince  (fruma),  long  possessed 
(lange  ahte )  the  beloved  land  (leof 
land)'.  In  the  second,  he  assumes  that 
wisade  has  the  force  of  a  past  with  a 
future  aspect,  and  translates,  ‘a  man 
skilled  in  sea-craft  would  point  out 
(was  to  point  out)  the  landmarks’; 
while  the  third,  retaining  the  primary 
meanings  of  under  and  gefaran,  he 
would  render  as,  ‘The  mighty  kinsman 
of  Hygelac  watched  how  the  evil-doer 
would  fare  under  a  sudden  attack’. 
R.  Howren,  A  Note  on  ‘Beowulf 
168-9  (MLN),  suggests  that  the  most 
important  clue  to  the  meaning  of  this 
passage  is  in  138-42,  where  the  signifi¬ 
cant  image  is  set  up,  the  ironic  image 
of  Grendel  as  a  rejected  member  of 
the  comitatus  who  is  barred  from  the 
joys  of  the  treasure-giving  because  all 
the  thanes  have  moved  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  mead-hall.  Hence  the 
‘gift-seat’  is  empty,  and  that  is  why 
Grendel  cannot  approach  it.  In  The 
Case  for  ‘weard  Scildinga’  (‘Beowulf, 
3056-306a)  (PQ)  W.  B.  Piper  points 
out  that  elsewhere  weard  and  healdan 
are  closely  connected  with  the  coast¬ 
guard.  He  suggests  that  it  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s  design,  by  fixing  these  two  words 
on  Hrothgar’s  thane,  to  fix  him  in  an 
auditor’s  mind  as  the  holder  of  the 
guard.  The  use  of  mod  in  gupmod 
would  also  indicate  a  human  being, 
and  consequently  he  takes  the  word 
as  referring  to  the  coastguard.  A.  M. 
Kinloch,/4  Note  on  ‘Beowulf  1.1828B 


(MLR),  suggests  that  hwilum  yddon 
be  read  for  hwilum  dydon,  and  points 
to  a  similar  use  of  y  an  in  Beowulf 
421  a  and  Wanderer  85.  R.  P.  Creed, 
‘Beowulf  2231a:  ‘Sine- fast  (sohte)’ 
(PQ),  notes  that  elsewhere  in  Beowulf 
sine- f  xt  always  alliterates  with  another 
element  within  the  same  verse,  and  this 
supports  Grein’s  suggestion  of  sohte. 
In  ‘Redes  ond  Hattres’,  ‘Beowulf 
2523  (MLN)  A.  H.  Orrick  takes 
hattres  as  g.sg.  of  hat(e)re  ‘hater’,  and 
translates,  ‘but  there  I  should  expect 
hot  battle-fire,  I  should  expect  a  fierce 
one,  a  hater;  therefore  I  have  shield 
and  coat  of  mail  on  me’. 

In  an  interesting  article  on  ‘Ubi 
Sunt’  Passages  in  Old-English  Sources 
and  Relationships  (Sartryck  ur  Veten- 
skaps-Societetens  i  Lund  Arsbok)  J.  E. 
Cross  examines  the  fourteen  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  formula  in  Old  English 
prose  and  verse.  The  usual  source 
seems  to  be  a  passage  in  the  Synonyma 
of  Isidore  of  Seville;  but  some  authors 
have  used  the  De  elemosinis  of  Cesa- 
rius  of  Arles,  and  the  pseudo-Augus- 
tinian  Sermo  Ixv  ad  fratres  in  Eremo. 
Three  passages  remain  whose  sources 
cannot  be  identified:  Blickling  Homily 
v,  Vercelli  Homily  iv,  and  the  Wan¬ 
derer.  In  the  homilies  the  formula  is  ob¬ 
viously  of  Latin  derivation,  and  since 
the  poet  of  the  Seafarer  is  shown  to 
have  known  the  same  Latin  patristic 
material  as  is  found  in  pseudo-Wulf- 
stan  xlix,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  Wanderer  poet  also  knew  the 
same  kind  of  works  and  took  the  for¬ 
mula  from  his  reading.  The  evidence 
is  therefore  in  favour  of  a  Latin  ori¬ 
gin  for  the  formula  in  Old  English. 
This  suggests  that  other  stylistic  fea¬ 
tures  which  the  Wanderer  has  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Latin  texts  and  Old  English 
homilies  also  derive  from  Latin,  and 
that  Old  English  homiletic  illustra¬ 
tions  to  passages  in  the  lyrical  poems 
may  indicate  Latin  sources  for  the 
poetic  ideas.  An  appendix  contains 
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textual  notes  to  the  Old  English  ver¬ 
sion  of  an  extract  from  the  Synonymci 
found  in  C.  Tiberius  A.  iii. 

E.  G.  Stanley,  Old  English  Poetic 
Diction  and  the  Interpretation  of ‘The 
Wanderer’,  ‘The  Seafarer'  and  ‘The 
Penitent’s  Prayer’  (Ang),  believes  all 
three  poems  to  be  connected  with 
penitential  discipline.  Three  points 
relevant  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
first  two  are  found  in  the  third,  and 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  Old  English 
poetic  diction  and  rhetorical  devices: 
(i)  mention  of  a  journey  or  journeys, 
perhaps  an  example  of  Old  English 
symbolic  poetic  diction,  (ii)  confusion 
of  first  and  third  persons  singular,  (iii) 
all  are  penitential  and  perhaps  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  traditions  of  penitential 
prayer.  He  considers  in  turn  similes, 
allegory  and  the  nature  of  Old  English 
figurative  thought,  kennings  and  com¬ 
pounds,  and  conventional  descrip¬ 
tions.  Then  he  deals  with  the  use  of 
the  first  person  singular,  and  with  the 
penitential  tradition,  and  concludes 
with  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
three  poems.  The  Seafarer  is  neither 
realism  nor  allegory;  it  is  an  imagined 
situation  invented  to  give  force  to  the 
doctrine  which  forms  the  end  of  the 
poem  and  its  purpose.  The  Penitent’s 
Prayer  has  a  similar  combination  of 
confession  and  exile,  and  like  the 
Wanderer  is  related  to  informal  peni¬ 
tential  poetry,  though  more  closely 
than  the  latter,  which  is  probably  not 
so  close  to  the  tradition  as  the  Sea¬ 
farer.  L.  Whitbread,  The  Binding  of 
Weland  (MAE),  uses  the  scene  on  the 
Franks  Casket  depicting  the  laming  of 
Weland  to  interpret  the  swoncre  seo- 
nobende  of  Deor  6a.  He  takes  this 
to  refer  to  the  actual  cutting  of  the 
sinews,  which  were  henceforth  bonds 
since  they  prevented  his  escape.  In 
Possible  Irish  Analogues  for  ‘The 
Wife’s  Lament’  ( PQ ),  G.  W.  Dunleavy 
notes  two  early  Irish  poems  which  tell 
of  the  ascetic  test  involving  female 
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proximity  practised  coevally  with  the 
doctrine  of  chastity  in  Irish  monas¬ 
teries.  He  suggests  that  The  Wife’s 
Lament  comes  from  the  same  cultural 
background,  and  may  tell  of  a  similar 
test. 

G.  Storms,  The  Weakening  of  O.E. 
U nstressed  i  to  e  and  the  Date  of  Cyne¬ 
wulf  ( ES ),  suggests  that  Sisam  has  dis¬ 
missed  the  evidence  of  the  Bede  MSS. 
too  lightly,  placing  too  much  stress  on 
compounds  with  cyni-  and  not  enough 
on  other  combinations.  He  discusses 
the  probable  date  of  six  early  Bede 
manuscripts,  and  of  the  Epinal  and 
Corpus  Glossaries,  examines  the  forms 
in  them,  and  concludes  that  although 
we  may  safely  deduce  that  Bede  him¬ 
self  always  wrote  i,  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  he  was  influenced  by 
spelling  tradition.  The  weakening  must 
have  taken  place  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century,  and  it  is  therefore 
theoretically  possible  for  Cynewulf  to 
have  composed  his  work  from  750 
onwards,  though  on  other  grounds 
Storms  is  inclined  to  accept  a  date  of 
c.  800.  F.  Holthausen,  Zu  den  ae. 
Gedichten  der  Hs.  von  Vercelli  (Ang), 
gives  brief  textual  notes  on  Andreas, 
396,  669,  1080  ff.;  Elene,  151;  Crist  I, 
189;  Guthlac  A,  182  ff.,  401;  Phoenix, 
406  ff.,  655,  668;  Juliana,  151,  203  ff., 
352,  490  ff.,  559  ff. 

J.  B.  Wynn  examines  The  Beginning 
of  the  Year  in  Bede  and  the  ‘Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle’  (MAE),  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  down  to  823  the  evidence 
points  to  25  December,  but  that  this 
date  was  present  already  in  the  sources 
and  was  in  no  way  due  to  the  chroni¬ 
cler  or  chroniclers.  Their  method  was 
to  begin  the  year  on  24  September,  and 
this  date  appears  in  the  ninth-century 
annals  of  independent  composition. 
A  facsimile  of  the  Old  English  version 
of  the  Cura  Pastoralis  edited  by  Neil 
Ker9  includes  the  complete  text  of 

9  Early  English  Manuscripts  in  Facsimile: 
The  Pastoral  Care;  King  Alfred’s  Translation 
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Hatton  20,  the  surviving  fragments  of 
the  burnt  C.  Tiberius  B  xi,  and  the 
detached  leaf  of  the  latter  preserved 
in  the  Landesbibliothek  at  Kassel.  The 
introduction  includes  a  description  of 
the  Tiberius  fragments  and  the  Kassel 
leaf;  the  history  and  description  of 
the  Hatton  MS.;  and  a  note  on  the 
corrections,  glosses,  and  scribbles  in 
that  manuscript.  From  J.  Raith  comes 
a  careful  and  scholarly  edition  of  the 
Old  English  fragment  of  Apollonius 
of  Tyre  in  C.C.C.C.  MS.  201,  and  of 
the  Middle  English  version  in  Douce 
21 6. 10  Introductions  to  each  text  de¬ 
scribe  the  manuscripts  in  some  detail, 
and  examine  the  technique  and  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  translator.  Textual  notes 
are  given,  and  an  appendix  to  the  Old 
English  contains  a  vernacular  version 
of  the  De  ecclesiasticis  gradibus  found 
in  the  same  manuscript.  Other  appen¬ 
dixes  include  a  discussion  of  the  manu¬ 
script  tradition  of  the  Latin  text,  and 
a  text  from  C.C.C.C.  MS.  318  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  English  group.  An¬ 
other  useful  edition  of  a  minor  text  is 
that  of  the  46  Old  English  proverbs 
found  in  Durham  Cathedral  MS.  B. 
III.  32. 11  The  introduction  describes 
the  manuscript,  notes  other  surviving 
Old  English  proverbs,  and  points  out 
the  connexions  of  this  collection  with 
earlier  and  later  literature.  The  manu¬ 
script  probably  came  originally  from 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  and  the 
proverbs  are  written  in  eleventh-cen¬ 
tury  West  Saxon,  with  only  a  few  non- 
West  Saxon  forms.  In  A  Note  on  the 
Durham  Proverbs  ( ES )  O.  Arngart 
notes  a  parallel  between  proverb  28 

of  St.  Gregory’s  Regula  Pastoralis,  ed. 
by  Neil  Ker.  Copenhagen :  Rosenkilde  og 
Bagger  and  Allen  &  Unwin,  pp.  30+108. 
£25.  14s.  6 d. 

10  Die  alt-  und  mittelenglischen  Apol- 
lonius-Bruchstiicke,  by  J.  Raith.  Miinchen  : 
Hueber.  pp.  xi+132.  DM.12. 

11  The  Durham  Proverbs,  by  O.  Arngart. 
Lund:  Gleerup.  Lunds  Universitets  Ars- 
skrift,  Bd.  52.  pp.  24.  Sw.  Cr.  2.50. 


and  Havamal  145.  In  addition,  R. 
Derolez,  Zu  den  Briisseler  Aldhelm- 
glossen  ( Ang ),  edits  and  annotates  the 
Old  English  and  Latin  glosses  to  be 
found  in  the  version  of  Aldhelm’s  De 
Laudibus  Virginitatis  in  MS.  1650  in 
the  Royal  Library,  Brussels. 

In  an  important  article  in  two  instal¬ 
ments,  Canterbury,  Lichfield,  and  the 
‘Vespasian  Psalter’  (RES),  K.  Sisam 
reviews  the  evidence  presented  by 
S.  M.  Kuhn  for  a  Lichfield  provenance 
for  five  early  Anglo-Saxon  manu¬ 
scripts:  The  Golden  Gospels  at  Stock¬ 
holm,  C.  Tiberius  C.  ii,  the  Book  of 
Cerne,  Royal  1  E.vi,and  the  Vespasian 
Psalter.  He  concludes  that  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  last  with  one  of  the 
Psalters  described  by  Thomas  of  Elm- 
ham  as  being  at  St.  Augustine’s,  Can¬ 
terbury,  is  correct,  while  so  far  as  the 
ornamentation  of  the  manuscripts  is 
concerned,  although  the  study  of  it 
can  offer  valuable  suggestions  it  can¬ 
not  by  itself  supply  definite  dates  or 
localizations.  The  only  evidence  of 
provenance  offered  by  the  contents  of 
the  manuscripts  would  indicate  that 
Tiberius  C.  ii  was  in  eastern  Northum¬ 
bria  at  some  time  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  there  is  a  fair  chance 
that  the  Book  of  Cerne  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  Lichfield,  but  nothing  can 
safely  be  deduced  about  the  other 
three.  In  the  second  article  Sisam 
points  out  the  difficulties  of  localiza¬ 
tion  on  the  evidence  of  handwriting 
alone.  Kuhn  had  used  a  charter  of 
/Ethelbald  of  Mercia  (736)  and  one  of 
Ceolwulf  (823)  to  localize  and  date 
the  Vespasian  Psalter,  but  a  detailed 
investigation  fails  to  provide  evidence 
that  the  text  was  written  at  Lichfield 
rather  than  at  Canterbury,  or  that  the 
gloss  was  not  written  c.  900.  So  far  as 
the  evidence  of  language  is  concerned, 
the  copying  of  a  Mercian  gloss  at 
Canterbury  at  a  date  when  the  arch¬ 
bishop  was  the  Mercian  Plegmund 
would  not  be  unexpected.  In  any  case, 
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the  claims  of  Canterbury  should  not 
be  opposed  simply  to  those  of  Lich¬ 
field.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries 
there  were  many  places  in  England 
capable  of  producing  fine  books.  The 
attempt  to  localize  manuscripts  from 
general  considerations  only  leads  al¬ 
most  certainly  to  a  fallacious  concen¬ 
tration  on  a  few  well-known  centres. 
Lichfield  was  always  a  small  secluded 
place,  unlikely  to  be  the  source  of 


practically  all  the  surviving  orna¬ 
mented  books  produced  south  of  the 
Humber  during  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries.  Its  claims  to  vernacular 
texts — the  original  from  which  the 
Vespasian  Gloss  was  copied,  the  Old 
English  Bede,  the  English  Life  of  St. 
Chad — cannot  be  neglected,  but  as  yet 
no  specific  evidence  has  been  adduced 
that  any  of  these  was  composed  at 
Lichfield. 


V.  MIDDLE  ENGLISH,  EXCLUDING 
CHAUCER 

By  B.  J.  Timmer 


Margaret  Schlauch’s  book,  English 
Medieval  Literature  and  its  Social 
Foundations,1  intended  for  students 
and  amateurs  of  medieval  English 
literature,  is  interesting  and  well  writ¬ 
ten.  It  covers  the  whole  period  from 
Old  English  down  to  Early  Tudor  times 
and  has  some  well-chosen  illustrations. 
Naturally,  in  an  historical  survey  of 
this  kind,  the  treatment  is  broad  rather 
than  deep.  Each  chapter  begins  with 
the  social  aspects  of  the  period  dealt 
with  in  the  chapter,  before  going  on 
to  the  literature.  One  drawback  of  this 
method  is  that  the  social  background 
often  stands  too  much  apart  from  the 
literature:  there  is  not  enough  synthe¬ 
sis  of  social  foundations  and  literature. 
The  section  on  the  Ancrene  Riwle  is 
surprisingly  short  for  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  interesting  text.  Similarly, 
one  would  have  welcomed  a  fuller 
treatment  of  the  Pearl,  but  the  sections 
on  the  Romances  are  very  good.  It  is 
a  pity  that  not  always  the  latest  edi¬ 
tions  of  texts  are  mentioned.  Vlees- 
kruyer’s  work  on  St.  Chad  seems  to 
be  unknown  to  the  author,  as  also 
Arngart’s  edition  of  the  Proverbs  of 
Alfred.  In  spite  of  its  slight  blemishes 
this  is  a  good  book  which  can  safely 
be  recommended.  (See  Review  by 
R.  M.  Wilson,  MLR  1957.) 

An  important  article  by  Mrs.  Zee- 
man  deals  with  the  Continuity  in 
Middle  English  Devotional  Prose 
( JEGP ).  The  accepted  feature  of  liter¬ 
ary  history  in  the  period  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  gradual 

1  English  Medieval  Literature  and  its 
Social  Foundations,  by  Margaret  Schlauch. 
Warsaw :  Panstwowe  Wydawnictwowe  Nau- 
kowe.  pp.  366.  [Heffer.  30s.] 


shift  of  emphasis  from  the  West  to 
the  East  of  the  country,  has  received 
little  notice  in  so  far  as  it  concerns 
vernacular  prose.  Mrs.  Zeeman  stresses 
the  increasing  use  of  the  language  of 
the  east  of  England  as  a  medium  for 
literature  and  points  to  the  prose  dia¬ 
logue  Vices  and  Virtues,  probably 
composed  in  Essex  about  1200.  It  is 
probably  the  first  large-scale  prose 
work  to  come  from  the  east  of  Eng¬ 
land.  There  is  further  a  biblical  trans¬ 
lation,  and  Walter  Hilton,  the  author 
of  The  Cloud  of  Unknowing,  Dame 
lulian  of  Norwich,  Margery  Kempe, 
Nicholas  Love,  and  John  Capgrave  all 
wrote  from  Eastern  areas.  From  this 
point  of  view  Mrs.  Zeeman  discusses 
the  stylistic  character  of  the  Vices  and 
Virtues,  written  with  a  moderation  in 
stylistic  matters  which  is  also  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Hilton,  the  author  of  the 
Cloud,  Dame  Julian,  and  Nicholas 
Love.  They  all  seem  to  reject  the  ‘high 
style’ favoured  by  some  of  the  Western 
authors.  These  considerations  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  Chambers’s  theory 
of  the  continuity  of  English  prose 
ignores  growth  and  development  in 
the  East  of  the  country  and  ignores 
the  existence  of  different  traditions  of 
English  devotional  prose.  Attention  to 
prose  literature  of  the  East  as  well  as 
to  that  of  the  West  in  1200  should  lead 
to  examination  not  only  of  the  links 
with  the  past  but  also  of  signs  for  the 
future. 

Robert  A.  Caldwell  aims  at  showing 
in  his  article  Wace’s  ‘Roman  de  Brut’ 
and  the  Variant  Version  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth’s  ‘Historia  Regum  Bri- 
tanniae'  (S)  that  the  Variant  Version 
of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  Historia 
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published  by  Hammer  in  1951,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Vulgate,  was  used  by 
Wace  in  his  Roman  de  Brut  and  that 
it  must  therefore  have  been  in  circula¬ 
tion  in  Geoffrey’s  lifetime.  For  this 
purpose  Caldwell  first  considers  the 
passages  cited  by  Hammer  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  differences  between  the 
Variant  and  the  Vulgate,  then  some  of 
the  additions  made  by  Wace  according 
to  Margaret  Houck  in  Sources  of  the 
‘Roman  de  Brut'  of  Wace  (1941),  and 
finally  some  of  the  results  of  his  own 
comparison  of  the  Variant,  Wace’s 
Brut  and  the  Vulgate.  The  conclusion 
is  that  Wace  employed  two  main 
sources  in  his  Roman,  the  Variant  and 
the  Vulgate,  so  that  the  Variant  can¬ 
not  be  dismissed,  as  it  was  by  Parry 
and  Hammer,  as  a  late  recension  of 
the  Vulgate. 

R.  W.  Burchfield’s  study  of  The 
Language  and  Orthography  of  the 
‘Ormulum’  MS.  ( TPS)  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  brings  a  wealth  of 
new  facts.  In  the  first  part  Burchfield 
shows  how  false  readings  have  led 
to  wrong  statements  in  printed  text¬ 
books.  An  especially  interesting  case 
is  the  word  forrt.  Middle  Dutch  voirt, 
vort,  to  which  one  might  add  Modern 
Frisian  fot,  ‘quickly’.  He  also  gives 
the  striking  information  that  van 
Vliet  or  Junius  added  many  of  the 
small  vertical  strokes  in  the  manu¬ 
script.  In  the  second  part  Burchfield 
is  concerned  with  the  corrections 
made  in  the  manuscript  and  with  a 
discussion  of  the  eo-question  in  Orm. 
No  synopsis  can  do  justice  to  the 
wealth  of  new  material  in  this  excel¬ 
lent  study.  A  new  interpretation  of  T he 
Owl  and  the  Nightingale  is  attempted 
by  Douglas  L.  Peterson  in  ‘The  Owl 
and  the  Nightingale’  and  Christian 
Dialectic  ( JEGP ).  Reasoning  that 
allegory  is  not  the  only  means  avail¬ 
able  to  the  medieval  poet  for  didactic 
purposes,  Peterson  argues  that  The 
Owl  and  the  Nightingale  is  an  exer¬ 


cise  in  dialectic,  similar  to  Abelard’s 
Sic  et  Non  in  purpose  and  method.  By 
leaving  the  outcome  of  the  debate  un¬ 
decided,  the  poet  has  left  it  to  the 
reader  to  acquire  the  truth  for  him¬ 
self.  To  Peterson  the  poem  is  a  debate 
skilfully  developed  within  the  bird- 
fable  convention.  The  high  praise  of 
Nicholas  by  both  contestants,  usually 
taken  as  evidence  that  the  poem  is 
a  ‘plea  for  preferment’,  may  also  be 
interpreted  literally  ‘as  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  those  qualities  which  the  poet 
expects  the  reader  to  show  in  render¬ 
ing  a  final  verdict’,  which  is  not  really 
very  convincing.  Peterson  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  poem  is  super¬ 
ficially  a  bird  fable,  but  pedagogically 
a  dialectical  exercise  ‘in  which  two 
irreconcilable  attitudes  toward  human 
experience— the  one  essentially  tradi¬ 
tional  and  Christian,  and  the  other 
sensual  and  heretic — are  represented 
respectively  by  a  logician  in  quest  of 
truth  and  a  rhetorician  in  quest  of 
sophistical  victory’.  In  Peterson’s  view 
this  interpretation  rather  strengthens 
the  theory  that  the  poem  was  written 
to  present  Nicholas  of  Guildford  to 
preferment,  or  that  Nicholas  is  the 
author  of  the  poem. 

In  a  study  called  Die  Anglo-Nor- 
mannischen  Verse  in  dem  mittel- 
englischen  Gedicht  ‘Die  elf  Hollen- 
peinen’  ( Archiv ),  E.  G.  Stanley  aims 
at  finding  out  what  the  relationship  is 
between  the  French  and  the  English 
verses  in  this  poem.  Though  interest¬ 
ing,  the  arguments  are  not  all  equally 
convincing.  Mortimer  J.  Donovan  dis¬ 
cusses  The  Owl  as  Religious  Altruist 
in  the  ‘Owl  and  Nightingale’  (MS). 
No  adequate  explanation  has  been 
given  of  how  the  Owl  becomes,  in 
G.  G.  Coulton’s  phrase,  a  reli¬ 
gious  altruist  whose  mission  is  to 
rescue  back-sliding  Christians.  Dono¬ 
van  develops  the  note  of  altruism 
and  traces  its  origin  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  yet  so  far  unmentioned  biblical 
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tradition.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  poet  was  more  familiar  with 
the  figurative  style  than  has  hitherto 
been  accepted,  and  that  because  of 
the  divinity  shared  alike  by  Owl  and 
Nightingale,  neither  bird,  or  figure,  is 
superior,  neither  has  claim  to  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  debate. 

Henry  Hargreaves  examines  The 
Vocabulary  of  the  Surtees  Psalter 
( MLQ ).  This  psalter,  also  known  as 
An  Early  English  Psalter  or  the  Metri¬ 
cal  Psalter,  comes  from  the  border  of 
the  North  and  East  Midland  dialect 
areas,  and  is  extant  in  six  manuscripts 
written  in  the  first  half  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  but  its  composition 
dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  Hargreaves  comments 
on  some  characteristic  features,  such 
as  the  tendency  to  use  native  words 
other  than  those  found  in  the  Old 
English  psalters  to  render  Latin  words 
which  all  other  Middle  English  psal¬ 
ters  translate  by  Romance  words,  and 
the  invention  of  new  words. 

The  Verse  Life  of  St.  Dominic  in 
MS.  Bodleian  Laud  108  was  published 
in  1887  by  Horstmann  in  E.E.T.S.  vol. 
87,  under  the  title  of  The  Early  South- 
English  Legendary.  In  The  Middle 
English  Verse  Life  of  St.  Dominic: 
Date  and  Source  ( S)  Warren  F.  Man¬ 
ning  shows  that  the  source  of  the  Life 
is  the  Legenda  Aurea.  Internal  evi¬ 
dence  shows  that  the  original  trans¬ 
lation — the  Life  of  St.  Dominic  is 
a  copy — was  made  by  an  English 
Dominican.  The  Dominicans  were 
from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  onwards  urged  to  use  the  verna¬ 
cular  more  and  more,  and  some  of 
them  were  poets  in  their  own  right,  in 
Latin  and  in  the  vernacular.  The  date 
of  composition  of  the  Life  is  shown 
by  Manning  to  be  the  the  same  as  that 
suggested  by  Horstmann,  viz.,  about 
1280-90. 

The  Early  English  Text  Society  is 
steadily  progressing  with  its  plan  of 


publishing  all  the  texts  of  the  Ancrene 
Riwle.  This  year’s  publication  of  the 
Society  is  The  English  Text  of  the 
Ancrene  Riwle,1  edited  from  B.M. 
MS.  Royal  8  C.  i,  by  A.  C.  Baugh, 
and  it  follows  in  layout  the  general 
plan  of  this  series.  In  the  introduction 
Baugh  remarks  that  the  portion  of 
the  Ancrene  Riwle  preserved  in  this 
fifteenth-century  manuscript,  with 
omissions  and  additions,  corresponds 
to  Books  II  and  III  of  the  Nero  text. 
From  two  examples  Baugh  shows  that 
this  adaptation  was  not  intended  for 
hermits  or  anchoresses.  It  seems  most 
plausible  that  this  version  is  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Lichfield,  who  died  in  1448. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  C.  H. 
Talbot  makes  the  right  approach  to¬ 
wards  the  problem  of  the  date  of  the 
Ancrene  Riwle  in  his  important  article 
Some  Notes  on  the  Dating  of  the  An¬ 
crene  Riwle  (TV),  that  is,  by  way  of  the 
theological  background  of  the  work. 
Talbot  points  out  that  the  description 
of  the  ‘backbiter’  is  a  translation  of  a 
passage  of  St.  Bernard,  Sermo  24  on 
the  Canticle  of  Canticles  in  the  re¬ 
vised  version  made  by  St.  Bernard  at 
the  end  of  his  life,  so  that  Miss  Allen’s 
dating  of  the  Ancrene  Riwle  between 
1127  and  1135  cannot  be  right.  Tal¬ 
bot’s  later  dating  is  confirmed  by  some 
details  of  the  liturgical  prescriptions 
laid  down  for  the  Recluses,  which  pro¬ 
vide  definite  dates  prior  to  which  no 
writer  in  England  could  have  men¬ 
tioned  them.  Moreover,  the  eleventh 
stanza  of  the  hymn  Laudes  crucis 
attollamus  occurs  among  the  morning 
prayers  of  the  recluses  and  this  hymn 
was  written  by  Adam  of  St.  Victor, 
who  did  not  enter  the  abbey  till  1130, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  second  Crusade, 
1143-9.  Allowing  for  a  time-lag  for 
this  hymn  to  become  well  known  in 

2  The  English  Text  of  the  Ancrene  Riwle, 
ed.  from  B.M.  MS.  Royal  8  C.  1,  by  A.  C. 
Baugh.  E.E.T.S.,  Original  Series  No.  232, 
1956  (for  1949).  O.U.P.  pp.  xi+58.  20s. 
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England,  Talbot  remarks  that  it 
would  seem  that  the  author  of  the 
Riwle  belonged  to  the  later  part  of 
the  century.  This  dating  is  further  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  passage  from  the  Specu¬ 
lum  Historiale  dealing  with  the  miracle 
at  St.  Bertin,  which  Talbot  thinks  must 
have  fallen  between  1184  and  1203. 
Similarly,  the  Hours  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  mentioned  in  the  Riwle  does 
not  appear  until  the  closing  years  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Further  evidence 
from  prayers  brings  Talbot  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  date  of  the  Riwle  is 
late  twelfth  or  even  early  thirteenth 
century.  This  study  will  be  followed 
by  one  devoted  to  further  material 
on  the  theological  background  in 
which  Talbot  promises  to  bring  more 
precision  to  the  dating  and  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  possibility  of  identifying  the 
author. 

G.  Shepherd  deals  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  traditional  theme  in  ‘All 
the  wealth  of  Croesus — A  Topic  in 
the  Ancrene  Riwle  (MLR).  In  the 
seventh  part  of  the  Ancrene  Riwle 
there  is  a  well-known  passage  in  which 
Christ  is  represented  as  the  wooer  of 
the  human  soul.  Infinitely  much  shall 
be  given  to  the  soul  that  loves  Christ 
in  return.  There  follows  a  list  of  bless¬ 
ings  which,  according  to  Shepherd,  is 
a  list  of  some  gifts  of  beatitude  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  saints  in  bliss.  Now  the 
wooing  of  Christ  in  the  Ancrene  Riwle 
makes  use  of  another  traditional  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  gifts  of  beatitude,  as  it 
appears  to  have  been  developed  by 
Anselm  of  Canterbury  and  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  first  in  Proslogion,  Ch.  XXV. 
The  popularity  of  the  passage  is  well 
attested.  In  England  the  theme  was 
known  in  the  vernacular  too:  e.g.  in 
Sawles  Warde.  Shepherd  thinks  it  likely 
that  a  vernacular  treatment  of  the 
beatific  state  deriving  from  Anselm’s 
works  should  be  considered  one  of 
the  lost  works  of  Middle  English 
literature. 


Shepherd  then  examines  the  exem¬ 
plary  figures  which  the  author  of  the 
Ancrene  Riwle  used  to  illustrate  the 
heavenly  gifts.  He  finds  that  the  list 
ultimately  goes  back  to  Honorius  of 
Autun,  but  Croesus  is  a  ‘new-comer’, 
so  that  Honorius  is  not  the  direct 
source  for  the  passage  in  the  Ancrene 
Riwle\  he  probably  provided  the  ulti¬ 
mate  origin  for  a  popular  iconological 
convention  used  and  adapted  by  many 
writers,  including  the  author  of  the 
Ancrene  Riwle.  Through  the  sermons 
of  Richard  of  St.  Victor  and  Maurice 
of  Sully  the  exemplary  figures  became 
a  common  property  of  discourse.  The 
list  of  names  becomes  detached  from 
the  theme  of  beatitude  and  tends  to 
incorporate  other  figures.  Thus  in 
Richard,  as  in  the  Ancrene  Riwle, 
Croesus  replaces  Joseph.  In  Bernard 
of  Morlaix’s  poem  De  Vanitate  Mundi 
the  list  of  figures  is  used  to  refurbish 
the  theme  of  Ubi  Sunt.  In  the  end  the 
list  contributed  something  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  theme  of  the  Nine 
Worthies,  as  in  Lydgate’s  Timor 
Mortis  and  the  anonymous  T his  Warld 
is  verra  Vanite.  The  first  of  D.  S. 
Brewer’s  Two  Notes  on  the  Augus- 
tinian  and  possibly  West  Midland 
Origin  of  the  Ancren  Riwle  ( NQ )  adds 
some  points  to  the  liturgical  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  Augustinian  origin  of 
the  Ancrene  Riwle,  and  in  the  second 
note  Brewer  points  out  that  the  three 
sisters  for  whom  the  Riwle  was  writ¬ 
ten  belonged  to  a  society  of  well-to-do 
devout  laity  in  the  West  Midlands. 
Evidence  for  the  existence  of  such  a 
society  is  the  striking  group  of  monu¬ 
ments  in  Herefordshire  and  neigh¬ 
bouring  counties.  The  sculpture  of  the 
‘Hereford  School'  seems  to  reflect  pre¬ 
cisely  the  kind  of  society  from  which 
the  three  anchoresses  came. 

Two  textual  notes  may  be  briefly 
reported  here:  in  ‘Bestiary’  345f. 
(Ang)  H.  C.  Matthes  defends  the 
emendation  men  for  man,  and  N.  E. 
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Osselton  proposes  the  emendation  of 
shop  to  swok  in  'Havelok' ,  lines  1100- 
1102  ( NQ ). 

J.  Gilmour  finds  that  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  Richard  Rolle  is  unevenly 
represented  in  the  O.E.D.  In  a  Note 
on  the  Vocabulary  of  Richard  Rolle 
( NQ )  he  gives  a  number  of  early 
recordings  of  words  in  Rolle. 

The  English  Association’s  Jubilee 
Volume  of  Essays  and  Studies 3  con¬ 
tains  a  very  interesting  study  of  the 
stylistic  qualities  of  the  writings  of 
Three  Middle  English  Mystics  by 
R.  M.  Wilson.  The  author  points  out 
that  the  English  mystics,  three  of 
whom  he  has  selected  for  investiga¬ 
tion,  Rolle,  Dame  Julian,  and  Margery 
Kempe,  are  contemporary  with  west¬ 
ern  European  mystics  at  a  time  when 
the  vernacular  began  to  assert  itself  as 
a  language  of  literature  against  Latin. 
Wilson  discusses  the  difference  in 
style  in  the  Latin  and  the  English 
works  of  Rolle  and  the  growth  of  his 
style  in  the  English  works.  Julian  of 
Norwich  developed  a  straightforward 
style  which  is  close  to  that  of  Modern 
English  in  word-order.  Margery 
Kempe’s  book  is  the  first  autobio¬ 
graphy  in  the  language,  but  a  spiritual 
one.  Here  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far 
the  prose  of  her  book  was  due  to  her¬ 
self,  for  she  was  illiterate,  and  dictated 
an  account  of  her  experience  to  an 
Englishman  who  had  lived  for  some 
time  in  Germany.  Wilson  finally 
assesses  the  influence  exerted  espe¬ 
cially  by  Rolle  and  Dame  Julian.  This 
study  is  essential  for  an  appreciation 
of  the  style  of  fourteenth-century 
prose  writers. 

First  place  among  the  Gawain- 
studies  should  be  given  to  H.  L. 
Savage’s  book  on  The  Gawain-Poet. 
Studies  in  his  Personality  and  Back- 

3  Essays  and  Studies,  1956.  n.s.  vol.  ix 
(Jubilee  Volume).  Collected  by  Sir  George 
Rostrevor  Hamilton.  Murray,  pp.  v+121. 
12*.  6 d. 


ground .4  After  a  brief  introduction 
the  author  gives  a  very  good  account 
of  the  poet  and  his  work  entitled 
‘Master  Anonymous’.  The  second 
chapter  deals  with  Symbolism  and 
Allegory,  and  here  the  author  finds  a 
close  link  between  the  hunting  scenes 
and  the  happenings  at  the  castle. 
Savage  believes  that  the  raison  d’etre 
of  the  hunting  scenes  lies  in  the 
attitude  of  the  medieval  hunter  and 
herald  towards  the  several  beasts 
whose  chase  the  poem  records.  He 
works  out  in  an  ingenious  way  the 
parallelism  between  the  day’s  hunting 
and  the  events  of  the  day  in  the  castle. 
These  two  chapters  are  a  welcome 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of 
the  poem.  With  the  third  chapter  we 
enter,  as  the  writer  himself  fully  ad¬ 
mits,  into  the  field  of  pure  hypothesis. 
In  this  chapter,  ‘A  French  Knight  of 
the  Garter’,  Savage  suggests  the  French 
nobleman  Enguerrand  de  Coucyas  the 
protagonist  of  Sir  Gawain.  Whatever 
one’s  attitude  towards  this  hypotheti¬ 
cal  parallelism  may  be,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  it  w'as  worth  while, 
for  the  sake  of  future  confirmation  or 
refutation,  to  present  this  valuable 
material.  There  are  eleven  appendixes 
dealing  with  points  connected  with  the 
poem,  the  poet,  the  dialect,  and  the 
French  connexion. 

In  an  extremely  interesting  and 
thought-provoking  study,  Myth  and 
Mediaeval  Literature:  ‘Sir  Gawain 
and  the  Green  Knight'  (MS),  Charles 
Moorman  attacks  the  myth  critics, 
who  have  shifted  the  focus  of  interest 
away  from  purely  literary  values  and 
‘back  again  to  the  most  sterile  sorts  of 
source  hunting  and  parallel  finding’. 
They  think  that  once  they  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  myth  pattern  of  a  work, 
they  have  once  and  for  all  settled  the 

4  The  Gawain-Poet.  Studies  in  his  Person¬ 
ality  and  Background,  by  H.  L.  Savage. 
North  Carolina  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  xviii+ 
236.  $6.  48*. 
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critical  problems  presented  by  that 
work.  Moorman  then  discusses  and 
criticizes  two  of  these  myth-minded 
critical  treatments  of  Sir  Gawain:  that 
by  Heinrich  Zimmer,  a  follower  of 
Jung,  in  his  volume  The  King  and  the 
Corpse  (1948),  and  that  by  John  Speirs 
in  Scrutiny,  xvi.  He  finally  asks:  What 
is  the  relevance  of  myth  to  Sir  Gawain  ? 
According  to  him  the  myth  of  the 
hero’s  journey  from  innocence  to 
knowledge  underlies  the  poem,  and  the 
poet  uses  the  myth  of  the  hero’s  quest 
to  develop  a  theme  which  lies  at  the 
core  of  medieval  literature:  that  the 
tragedy  of  the  Round  Table,  and  of 
the  secular  society  of  which  it  is  a 
symbol,  was  inevitable. 

In  a  short  note  on  The  Author  of 
‘Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight’ 
( NQ ),  G.  P.  J.  suggests  that  the  author 
knew  the  route  between  Whalley  and 
Stanlow,  and  that  he  was  at  some 
time  an  inmate  of  the  Abbey  of  Whal¬ 
ley.  C.  A.  Luttrell  concludes  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  difficulties  of  interpretation 
and  etymology  in  The  Gawain  Group: 
Cruxes,  Etymologies,  Interpretations. 
ii  (A),  and  again  offers  some  interest¬ 
ing  ideas  (see  YW  xxxvi.  69).  In  a  very 
brief  Note  on  the  Structure  of  ‘Sir 
Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight'  ( MLN ) 
Sylvan  Barnet  maintains  that  the  story 
has  a  triple  structure:  Challenge, 
Temptation,  conclusion  of  Challenge, 
which  is  also  echoed  in  the  Knight’s 
triple  prayer,  the  three  hunts,  the  three 
temptations,  and  the  three  kisses  on 
the  third  day.  Marjory  Rigby,  in  The 
Green  Knight  Shoeless  Again  (RES), 
adduces  two  passages  from  late 
twelfth-century  French  Romance  in 
support  of  Cecily  Clark’s  discussion 
of  the  word  scholes,  1.  160  (see  YW 
xxxvi.  68).  In  The  Auchinleck  ‘Life  of 
Adam  and  Eve’  (RES)  A.  J.  Bliss  gives 
a  new  collation  of  Horstmann’s  text 
of  the  fragment,  11.  1-352,  of  The  Life 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  unique  text  of 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Auchinleck 
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manuscript.  Bliss’s  collation  is  based  on 
ultra-violet-ray  photographs  in  which 
he  is  able  to  read  all  but  a  few  letters 
of  the  text.  The  same  scholar  deals 
with  The  Auchinleck  ‘St.  Margaret’ 
and  ‘St.  Katherine’  (NQ),  the  work  of 
the  same  author,  who  in  both  texts 
uses  a  word,  oliue,  not  recorded  else¬ 
where  and  which  Bliss  did  not  find  in 
the  O.E.D.;  but  as  Sisam  points  out 
in  the  July  number  of  NQ,  the  word  is 
mentioned  in  the  O.E.D.  Bliss  also 
deals  with  two  other  words  (gou$, 
wi^tine). 

This  year’s  work  on  Piers  Plowman 
has  been  rather  important.  First  there 
is  S.  S.  Hussey’s  article  on  Langland, 
Hilton  and  the  Three  Lives  (RES)  in 
which  he  points  out  that  the  view  of 
Dowel,  Dobet,  and  Dobest  as  active, 
contemplative,  and  mixed  lives  has 
become  the  standard  critical  interpre¬ 
tation.  The  error  of  this  view  lies  in 
‘the  type  of  criticism  that  having  per¬ 
ceived  some  correspondence  between 
Dowel,  Dobet,  and  Dobest  and  the 
active,  contemplative  and  mixed  lives, 
proceeds  to  equate  the  two  triads, 
thereby  limiting  the  interpretation  of 
the  former’.  Chambers  sought  sup¬ 
port  for  his  view  from  Hilton’s  Mixed 
Life,  but  Hussey  points  out  that  this 
treatise  does  not  seem  to  have  become 
popular  in  England  until  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Langland 
mentions  Dowel,  Dobet,  and  Dobest 
as  early  as  A  ix,  composed  in  the  late 
1360’s,  and  does  not  quote  authorities 
to  support  his  definition  of  the  three 
lives.  Hilton’s  three  lives  do  not  tally 
exactly  with  Dowel,  Dobet,  and  Do¬ 
best,  nor  does  he  place  the  mixed  life 
above  the  contemplative  life.  Hussey 
investigates  what  Hilton  meant  by 
‘contemplation’  and  concludes  that, 
even  in  the  lower  stage  of  the  second 
degree  of  contemplation  in  the  Scale 
of  Perfection,  he  demands  enclosure 
of  the  mind,  if  not  of  the  body,  to  an 
extent  which  Langland  does  not  recog- 
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nize.  Hussey  brings  forward  two  other 
pieces  of  evidence  which  help  to  make 
the  equation  of  the  two  triads  suspect, 
and  concludes  that  ‘neither  the  triad 
active,  contemplative  and  mixed  lives, 
nor  the  triad  purgative,  illuminative, 
and  unitive  states,  nor  a  combination 
of  the  two  is  completely  satisfactory 
as  a  definition  of  Dowel,  Dobet,  and 
Do  best,  and  that  the  proposed  equa¬ 
tion  breaks  down  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  second  elements,  that  is, 
that  Dobet  equals  the  contemplative 
life  or  the  illuminative  state’.  Hussey 
sees  as  a  solution  to  the  problem  that 
the  ideas  themselves  were  originally 
fairly  simple  non-technical  ones,  and 
he  finds  evidence  that  Dowel  was 
Langland’s  main  concern  throughout 
the  poem,  ‘living  a  good  life  in  what¬ 
ever  state  you  are  called  to’,  and  that 
then  Dobet  and  Dobest  follow  natur¬ 
ally,  not  as  different  ‘lives’  or  ‘states’, 
but  as  degrees  of  the  same  thing.  Hus¬ 
sey’s  article  is  a  valuable  contribution 
towards  a  better  understanding  of  the 
poem. 

In  The  Structure  of  the  B-Text  of 
Piers  Plowman  (RES)  T.  P.  Dunning’s 
aim  is  to  suggest  that  the  definitions 
of  the  active,  contemplative,  and 
mixed  lives  so  far  put  forward  by 
critics  of  Piers  Plowman  have  not 
fully  taken  into  account  the  connota¬ 
tion  of  those  terms  in  Langland’s  own 
time.  This  throws  further  light  on  the 
problem  of  the  relationship  between 
the  main  parts  of  the  poem,  the  Visio 
and  the  Vita.  Langland  had  a  vast 
body  of  spiritual  teaching  on  which 
he  could  draw.  Dunning  first  discusses 
the  poet’s  use  of  this  body  of  teaching 
and  then  considers  the  terms  ‘Con¬ 
templation’  and  ‘Action’.  The  contem¬ 
plative  life  is  that  which  has  contem¬ 
plation  as  its  proper  end,  and  this  is 
possible  in  a  life  crowded  with  external 
activity.  The  medieval  spiritual  writers 
use  the  terms  ‘Action’  and ‘Active  Life’ 
as  referring  to  the  spiritual  life.  The 


active  life  is  the  ascetical  life,  and 
whether  the  spiritual  life  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  has  an  active  or  contemplative 
character  ‘does  not  depend  on  the 
absence  of  activity  but  on  the  presence 
of  contemplation’.  In  a  more  restricted 
sense,  the  Active  Life  is  conceived  as  a 
stage  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  beginning 
of  the  spiritual  life  proper:  Dowel.The 
transition  from  Dowel  to  Dobet  is  the 
transition  from  Action  to  Contempla¬ 
tion  (Passus  XV).  After  a  discussion 
of  the  other  aspect  of  human  life,  the 
necessity  to  take  thought  for  the  needs 
of  the  body,  Dunning  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Visio  is  concerned 
with  the  animalis  homo,  the  Vita  with 
the  spiritual  life  proper.  He  then  exa¬ 
mines  the  significance  of  the  three¬ 
fold  distinction  of  Dowel,  Dobet,  and 
Dobest,  and  concludes  that  ‘the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Dowel  is  love;  by  love,  love 
is  increased,  until  we  come  to  the 
perfection  of  love,  which  is  Dobet’. 
Dunning’s  thorough  knowledge  of 
contemporary  religious  literature 
makes  it  imperative  for  any  worker  in 
the  field  of  Piers  Plowman  to  take 
note  of  what  he  has  to  say  in  this  very 
important  study. 

The  third  Chambers  Memorial  Lec¬ 
ture,  Lady  Meed  and  the  Art  of  ‘Piers 
Plowman , 5  was  delivered  by  A.  G.. 
Mitchell.  After  a  brief  survey  of  pre¬ 
vious  views  of  Lady  Meed,  Mitchell 
states  that  what  Lady  Meed  means  is 
conveyed  through  the  action  of  the 
poem  and  the  revelation  of  character 
and  motive.  This  thesis  is  well 
worked  out  and  illustrated  from  the 
texts  in  this  well-reasoned  lecture.  It 
leads  up  to  the  ‘satisfying  conclusion’ 
of  the  poem,  that  reward  is  shown  to 
be  unnecessary  in  the  reign  of  Reason, 
and  that  in  a  dramatic  and  colourful 
story  the  great  questions  about  Meed 
have  been  raised,  thrashed  out  and 

5  Lady  Meed  and  the  Art  of  ‘Piers  Plow¬ 
man’,  by  A.  G.  Mitchell.  H.  K.  Lewis  for 
University  College,  London,  pp.  27. 
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settled.  Piers  Plowman  is  the  work  of 
a  well-informed  thinker,  and  ‘our 
problem  in  reading  him  ...  is  that  of 
catching  the  subtleties  in  the  detail,  the 
connexions  and  the  general  flow  of  his 
thought  through  the  movement  of  the 
poem’.  In  the  course  of  the  argument 
new  light  is  thrown  on  some  puzzling 
passages.  (See  review  by  A.  Neuyssen 
in  ES,  1957.) 

Ladislav  Cejp  has  published  a  book 
in  English  in  a  Czech  series,  which  he 
has  called  An  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  Langland’s  Piers  the  Plow¬ 
man.6  He  begins  with  a  discussion  of 
fourteenth-century  allegory  and  its 
methods,  the  specific  relation  between 
the  acoustic  form  and  the  different 
meanings  of  an  allegorical  poem  on 
three  planes:  the  lexical  one,  the  sphere 
of  specific  constructions,  and  that  of 
allegorical  figures  and  plots.  Cejp  then 
discusses  the  formal  analysis  of  the 
B-Text  and  gives  an  elaborate  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  poem:  first  quantitatively 
based  on  the  number  of  lines  in  Skeat’s 
edition,  then  a  group  analysis.  He  finds 
a  numerical  correlation  between  the 
passus  and  visions  and  a  numerical 
harmony  expressed  in  certain  propor¬ 
tions  and  mathematical  series.  This 
section  of  the  book  is  not  very  con¬ 
vincing.  The  second  part  deals  with 
the  semantic  interpretation  of  the 
poem.  Here  Cejp  deals  with  anagrams, 
of  which  he  finds  an  astoundingly 
large  number  in  the  text:  altogether 
at  least  twelve  names  are  hidden  in 
anagrams  throughout  the  poem.  As 
with  the  numerical  analysis  so  with  the 
semantic  analysis,  the  author  drives 
these  devices  to  the  extreme  and  his 
results  are  hardly  acceptable.  Some  of 
the  chapters  of  this  book  were  pub¬ 
lished  separately  in  a  more  detailed 

6  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Lang¬ 
land’s  Piers  the  Plowman:  B-Text,  by  Ladis¬ 
lav  Cejp.  Acta  Universitatis  Palackianae 
Olomucensis  9.  [Palackeho  Universita  V 
Olomouci  1956.]  pp.  83.  Cena  broz. 
vytisku  Kcs  16. 


form  in  Philologica,  vii,  1956,  Supple¬ 
ment  to  Casopis  pro  moderni  ftlologii, 
vol.  xxxvii,  1955,  and  in  Zeitschrift 
fur  Anglistik  und  Amerikanistik,  ii, 
1954. 

In  The  Pardons  of  Pamplona  and 
the  Pardoner  of  Rounceval:  ‘Piers 
Plowman ,  B  XVII,  252  ( PQ )  Mor¬ 
ton  W.  Bloomfield  takes  up  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Pamplona  is  an  allusion 
to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Rounce¬ 
val,  Charing  Cross,  with  a  view  to  see¬ 
ing  how  this  clarifies  line  252  in  Piers 
Plowman,  and  also  the  significance  of 
Chaucer’s  Pardoner  of  Rounceval. 
The  Bishop  of  Pamplona  had  the  right 
to  issue  indulgences  valid  outside  his 
diocese.  Bloomfield  establishes  a  close 
connexion  of  the  mother  convent  and 
the  hospital  of  Roncesvalles  with  the 
Bishop  of  Pamplona,  and  he  points 
out  the  widespread  activity  of  the  par¬ 
doners  of  Roncesvalles  in  England. 

In  the  same  periodical  ( PQ )  Allan  H. 
Orrick  discusses  the  meaning  and  func¬ 
tion  of  Declynede,  Passus  IV,  l.  133. 
For  the  verb  he  finds  the  sense  recite, 
and  in  the  text  the  word  is  an  adjec¬ 
tive,  and  so  he  translates  the  line  ‘.  .  . 
in  order  to  interpret  this  quickly  re¬ 
cited  clause’. 

Kemp  Malone  gives  a  series  of 
valuable  notes  on  fourteenth-century 
English  lyrics  in  Further  Notes  on 
Middle  English  Lyrics  ( ELH ). 

A  very  welcome  addition  to  the 
printed  body  of  religious  prose  of  the 
fourteenth  century  is  Dr.  van  Zut- 
phen’s  edition  of  A  Litil  Tretys,  by 
Richard  Lavynham.7  The  introduction 
begins  with  a  clear  account  of  the 
background  to  Lavynham’s  treatise 
and  the  development  in  Christian 

7  A  Litil  Tretys  on  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins, 
by  Richard  Lavynham,  O.  Carm.  Ed.  with 
an  Introduction,  Notes,  a  Glossarial  Index, 
&c.,  from  MS.  Harley  211  in  the  British 
Museum,  with  variants  from  thirteen  other 
copies,  by  Dr.  J.  P.  W.  M.  van  Zutphen. 
Rome:  Institutum  Carmelitanum,  pp.  c+ 
135. 
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tradition  of  the  concept  of  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins.  The  contents  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Treatise  are  then  dealt 
with  and  an  excellent  account  is  given 
of  Lavynham’s  view  of  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins.  The  author  also  gives 
examples  of  the  close  verbal  parallels 
with  Jacob’s  Well,  and  concludes  that 
the  unknown  author  of  the  latter  text 
made  use  of  and  adapted  Lavynham’s 
Treatise  for  preaching  purposes.  The 
ascription  of  the  authorship  to  Lavyn- 
ham  rests  only  upon  the  colophon  at 
the  end  of  the  treatise  in  MS.  Harley 
211,  but  van  Zutphen  shows  good 
grounds  for  accepting  Lavynham  as 
the  author.  The  fourteen  manuscripts 
in  which  the  treatise  has  been  pre¬ 
served  are  each  very  carefully  de¬ 
scribed  and  their  relationship  is  dealt 
with.  A  valuable  part  of  the  book  is 
the  discussion  of  accidence,  phono¬ 
logy,  and  syntax.  The  author  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  text  was  written  in  the 
Suffolk  dialect  and  the  Treatise  may 
have  been  produced  in  Ipswich,  where 
the  only  Carmelite  house  of  the  county 
was.  The  text  seems  to  have  been 
edited  carefully,  and  is  followed  by 
notes.  The  main  deviations  of  Harley 
211  from  the  other  manuscripts  are 
given,  and  Appendix  I  contains  a  short 
passage  from  all  the  other  manuscripts 
showing  all  the  variants.  An  alpha¬ 
betical  list  of  Lavynham’s  other  works 
is  given  in  Appendix  II.  A  biblio¬ 
graphy  and  a  full  glossary  bring  this 
excellent  piece  of  work  to  a  close. 

In  his  note  on  The  Middle  English 
Primers  and  the  Wycliffite  Bible  (RES) 
Henry  Hargreaves  states  that  two  of 
the  English  versions  of  the  medieval 
service  book  known  as  the  Primer  of 
the  Book  of  Hours  show  a  close  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  translation  of  the 
biblical  passages  they  contain  and  the 
later  version  of  the  Wycliffite  Bible. 
Only  three  of  the  twelve  primers  are 
published  and  a  future  textual  critic 
of  the  Wycliffite  Bible  may  find  it 


helpful  to  consult  the  manuscript  of 
the  primers.  The  same  author  deals 
with  An  Intermediate  Version  of 
the  Wycliffite  Old  Testament  (SN). 
Against  Forshall  and  Madden  and 
Deanesly,  Talbert  assumed  three 
stages  in  the  Bible  translation  as  far 
as  the  New  Testament:  Early  Version, 
Intermediate,  and  Later  Version. 
Fristedt  claims  three  stages  for  the 
whole  translation,  including  the  New 
Testament:  a  crude  version  made  by 
Hereford  and  his  colleagues,  a  revised 
form  of  this  made  under  Wycliffe’s 
own  supervision,  and  a  later  version. 
Hargreaves  suggests  that  the  evidence 
of  MS.  Ee  1.  10  has  been  neglected  in 
the  discussion  of  authorship  and  tex¬ 
tual  history.  He  compares  this  manu¬ 
script  with  the  Early  Version  in  its 
method  of  translating  and  in  word- 
order.  This  leads  him  to  suggest  that 
MS.  Ee.  1.  10  may  contain  an  inter¬ 
mediate  version  of  Early  Version  I,  in 
the  same  way  as  Talbert  and  Fristedt 
suggested  that  Forshall  and  Madden’s 
text  of  Early  Version  II  is  an  interme¬ 
diate  version.  This  carefully  thought- 
out  article,  though  it  does  not  arrive 
at  any  definite  conclusions,  contains  a 
number  of  very  interesting  specula¬ 
tions  reached  on  the  evidence  of  MS. 
Ee  1.  10. 

Sven  L.  Fristedt,  whose  book  The 
Wycliffe  Bible,  Part  I  was  mentioned 
in  YW  xxxiv.  84,  now  gives  a  sum¬ 
mary  and  an  amplification  of  that 
book  under  the  title  The  Authorship 
of  the  Lollard  Bible  ( Studier  i  Modern 
Sprakvetenskap,  Stockholm).  This  is  a 
welcome  summary  of  the  complicated 
problems  connected  with  the  Bible 
translation.  Fristedt  also  deals  with 
Talbert’s  Note  on  the  Wycliffite  Bible 
Translation,  which  appeared  in  1940 
and  was  not  mentioned  in  Fristedt’s 
book. 

In  The  Devonshire  Manuscript  and 
its  Medieval  Fragments  ( RES)  Ethel 
Seaton  notes  that  the  last  dozen  poems 
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(Nos.  43-54)  are  all  fragments  from 
poems  of  earlier  periods,  and  that  an 
earlier  poem,  No.  14,  usually  ascribed 
to  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  proves  to 
be  made  up  of  extracts  from  Troilus 
and  Criseyde. 

In  recent  years  some  notable  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  improve 
our  knowledge  of  punctuation  in 
medieval  English  manuscripts.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Zeeman  continues  the  work  of 
earlier  investigators  in  this  field,  Caw¬ 
ley,  Miss  Morgan,  and  Peter  Clemoes, 
with  a  very  stimulating  study  of  the 
Punctuation  in  an  Early  Manuscript 
of  Love’s  ‘Mirror’  (RES).  Naturally, 
no  final  conclusions  can  be  drawn  yet, 
for  ‘a  good  deal  of  evidence  must  be 
collected  from  manuscript  copies  of 
medieval  texts  differing  as  widely  as 
possible  in  subject-matter  and  style’. 
Mrs.  Zeeman  sets  out  to  describe  and 
discuss  the  system  of  punctuation 
used  by  the  writer  of  C.U.L.  MS.  Add. 
6578,  an  early  fifteenth-century  copy 
of  Nicholas  Love’s  Mirror  of  the 
Blessed  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  (see  YW 
xxxvi.  72).  It  is  a  reliable  early  manu¬ 
script,  written  probably  at  Mount 
Grace,  the  author’s  house.  Mrs.  Zee- 
man  shows  that  the  punctuation  pro¬ 
vides  an  intelligent  commentary  on 
the  sense,  grammatical  structure,  and 
rhythm  of  the  prose. 

In  ‘Vox  Clamantis’ ,  iv.  12  ( MLN ) 
R.  R.  Raymo  supports  Macaulay’s 
contention  that  in  many  places  the 
composition  of  Vox  Clamantis  is 
made  up  of  borrowed  matter,  by 
showing  that  in  the  passage  on  the 
abuses  of  the  regular  clergy  in  Book 
IV  Gower  plagiarized  a  passage  from 
an  anonymous  collection  of  penitential 
verses  from  the  early  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  same  author  prints  a  satiri¬ 
cal  proclamation  from  Porkington  MS. 
10  in  A  New  Satirical  Proclamation 
(MLN).  The  terminus  a  quo  is  29  May 
1453.  It  was  probably  composed  be¬ 
tween  1453  and  1460  when  the  Duchy 


of  Burgundy  was  the  focal  point  of 
the  Anti-Muslim  movement  in  the 
West.  In  Mors  Solvit  Omnia  (MLN) 
Raymo  points  out  that  this  proverb, 
to  which  Cutler’s  discussion  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth-century  M iddle  English  acrostic 
‘A  Mirror  for  Young  Ladies  at  their 
Toilet’  (see  YW  xxxvi.  72)  referred,  ap¬ 
pears  for  the  first  time  in  Nigel  Wire- 
ker’s  Speculum  Stultorum,  the  twelfth- 
century  satire.  R.  H.  Robbins  points 
out  that  A  Political  Action  Poem, 
1463  (MLN)  which  is  later  than  any 
of  the  three  versions  of  The  Libelle  of 
Englyshe  Polycye  uses  the  opening 
four  lines  of  the  Libelle  and  parallels 
a  few  others.  It  deals  with  the  wool 
trade  and  has  considerable  interest  as 
a  vigorous  demand  for  political  ac¬ 
tion  to  prevent  victimization  of  cloth 
workers.  The  poem  argues  mainly 
from  the  position  of  the  ‘pore  pepyll’. 
Robbins  sees  in  it  a  unique  example 
of  a  poor  man  trying  to  further  the 
ends  of  his  own  class.  The  same 
scholar  prints  the  text  of  a  hitherto 
unpublished  poem.  The  Five  Dogs  of 
London  (PMLA).  In  the  struggle  for 
power  between  Henry  VI  and  Edward, 
Duke  of  York,  and  their  supporters, 
the  friendship  of  the  City  of  London 
was  eagerly  sought  by  both  parties, 
and  in  this  conflict  verse  was  used  as 
a  means  of  propaganda.  The  poem 
here  published  from  MS.  516  (E.  5. 10) 
of  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  sheds  some  light  on  the  year 
1456,  and  shows  the  Lancastrians 
taking  advantage  of  a  serious,  osten¬ 
sibly  non-political  riot  to  attempt  to 
win  over  the  Londoners.  In  The  Raw- 
linson  Version  of  Theophilus  (MLN), 
Beverley  Boyd  states  that  one  of  the 
three  versions  of  the  miracle  of  Theo¬ 
philus,  the  Rawlinson  one,  differs 
from  tradition  in  that  it  seems  little 
concerned  with  the  tragic  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  fall  of  Theophilus  or 
with  the  moral  implications  of  the  fall. 
In  Boyd’s  opinion  the  poet  was  inter- 
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ested  in  the  adventure,  not  in  the 
moral,  and  he  edited  a  traditional 
miracle  of  the  Virgin  to  fit  a  popular 
narrative  form.  In  a  short  note  on 
Usk’s  ‘Knot  in  the  hert’  ( ES )  Claes 
Schaar  shows  that  knot  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  ‘perfect  bliss’,  and  borrowed 
from  Alanus’s  Planctus  Naturae  in  the 
prose  section  VIII,  Nodus  dilectionis 
praecordialis. 

In  Chaucerian  Character  Names  in 
Lydgate’s  ‘Siege  of  Thebes’  ( MLN ) 
Alain  Renoir  takes  up  a  point  made  by 
Erdmann  in  his  edition  of  Lydgate’s 
poem  (E.E.T.S.),  that  Lydgate  may 
have  taken  the  form  Polymyte(s)  from 
Chaucer.  His  investigation  of  twenty- 
five  names  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
Lydgate  departs  from  the  forms  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Chaucer  only  to  follow  the 
Roman  de  Edipus,  and  when  Chaucer 
is  silent,  he  again  follows  that  French 
work,  with  only  two  exceptions,  so 
that  Erdmann  was  probably  right  in 
his  contention  that  the  manuscript  of 
the  original  of  the  Siege  of  Thebes 
was  nearly  identical  with  the  extant 
text  of  the  Roman  de  Edipus. 

The  Kingis  Quair  is  the  subject  of 
a  study  by  John  Preston,  Fortunys 
Exiltree :  A  Study  of  ‘The  Kingis 
Quair’  (RES),  in  which  he  argues 
against  the  common  but  misleading 
approach  to  the  Kingis  Quair  as  ‘the 
first  modern  book  of  love’,  as  C.  S. 
Lewis  calls  it.  The  book  should  be 
read  with  the  allegorical  tradition  in 
mind.  Personal  experience  illuminates 
general  problems  and  a  philosophy  of 
life  is  achieved  by  meeting  and  resolv¬ 
ing  personal  predicaments.  But  King 
James  did  not  leave  the  tradition  of 
the  dream-allegory  unmodified.  He 
uses  the  traditional  return  to  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  normal  vision  in  a  new 
and  dramatically  effective  way.  Pres¬ 
ton  maintains  that  the  poem  is  retro¬ 
spective  and  that  it  is  concerned  with 
the  development  from  childhood  to 
maturity  of  an  individual.  There  are 


three  main  divisions,  roughly  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  normal  division  of  the 
dream  allegory.  The  first  is  concerned 
with  the  reading  of  Boethius,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  Boethius’s  misfortunes,  but 
because  of  the  way  he  overcame  them. 
In  the  second  part,  the  poet’s  own 
experience  in  the  form  of  a  narrative 
about  his  early  life,  the  narrative  re¬ 
veals  itself  as  an  allegorical  as  well  as 
a  literal  statement.  The  third  part,  still 
in  the  form  of  a  reminiscence,  is  an 
account  of  the  dream  in  which  the 
problems  posed  by  his  early  expe¬ 
rience  are  resolved.  ‘Surveying  the 
whole  range  of  love  experience,  the 
poet  is  able  to  test  his  limited  personal 
knowledge;  and  this  is  the  right  mo¬ 
ment  for  a  redefinition  of  courtly  love 
which  Venus  herself  supplies’  (st.  105). 
The  conventional  reawakening  se¬ 
quence  of  the  dream-poem  is  used  by 
James  as  a  dramatic  device  which  de¬ 
lays  the  moment  of  final  understand¬ 
ing  (st.  174).  There  is  indeed  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  Preston’s  final  con¬ 
clusion:  ‘The  distinction  of  the  poem 
lies  in  the  developing  meaning  of  the 
whole  work,  not  in  the  romantic  story 
at  its  core.’ 

An  excellent  article  on  Some  Aspects 
of  Satire  in  the  Poetry  of  Dunbar  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Czech  periodical 
Philologica,  viii,  by  Jan  Milner,  who 
distinguishes  four  kinds  of  theme  in 
Dunbar’s  satirical  or  critical  verse. 
First  there  is  the  religious  impulse, 
and  what  is  striking  there  is  the  forth¬ 
rightness  of  Dunbar’s  strictures  on  the 
higher  levels  of  the  clerical  hierarchy, 
and  the  seriousness  of  his  exposure  of 
clerical  laxity  and  worldliness.  Then 
there  are  the  theme  of  life  at  Court, 
and  the  petitionary  poems.  Thirdly, 
the  theme  of  social  criticism.  Milner 
states  that  Dunbar  voices  outspoken 
criticism  of  the  society  of  his  day 
while  accepting  the  basic  feudal  values. 
Lastly,  the  assertion  of  the  claims  to 
self-expression  and  fulfilment  of 
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‘natural’  man.  In  such  a  poem  as  The 
Twa  Mariit  Wemen  Milner  sees  be¬ 
hind  the  courtly  love  in  the  Romantic 
tradition  the  grim  reminder  that  the 
idealization  of  woman  in  that  tradi¬ 
tion  did  not  accord  with  the  actual 
behaviour  of  women  in  society  or  at 
Court.  Milner’s  final  conclusion  is 
worth  considering:  ‘There  is  to  be  felt 
in  his  poetry  as  a  whole,  in  the  very 
contrasts  of  mood,  something  at  once 
of  the  living  pulse  of  the  medieval 
tradition  and  of  its  death-agony.’  An¬ 
other  study  of  Dunbar  has  as  its  sub¬ 
ject  Primary  Sources  and  Associations 
of  Dunbar’s  Aureate  Imagery  (MLR). 
In  it  Isabel  Hyde  states  that  the  ima¬ 
gery,  an  interesting  and  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  Dunbar’s  aureate  work,  has 
been  almost  entirely  neglected.  Dun¬ 
bar  frequently  drew  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  medieval  stock  of  imagery  in  his 
courtly  and  religious  poems,  but  he 
moulded  the  traditional  material  to 
his  own  highly  individual  poetic 
idiom.  Miss  Hyde  sets  herself  the  two¬ 
fold  task  of  illuminating  the  images 
and  the  poems  as  a  whole,  and  of 
indicating  what  may  be  original  or 
individual  in  Dunbar’s  handling  of 
the  conventional  material.  She  then 
proceeds  to  examine  the  sententiae 
and  the  images  relating  to  Death,  the 
Devil,  and  the  Harrowing  of  Hell, 
those  connected  with  Christ  and  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  a  few  laudatory 
images  relating  to  places  or  people. 
Her  conclusion  is  that  Dunbar  pre¬ 
sents  the  conventional  material  with 
unusual  vigour  and  brevity,  sustained 
by  superb  rhythms.  (See  Chapter  VII, 
p.  107.) 

C.  F.  Biihler  deals  with  The  New¬ 
berry  Library  Manuscript  of  'The 
Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philoso¬ 
phers’  (Ang).  This  manuscript  is  a  text 
of  the  translation  made  by  Earl  Rivers 
from  the  French  version  compiled  by 
Guillaume  de  Tignonville.  It  is  the 
first  dated  book  to  have  been  printed 


in  Great  Britain  by  Caxton.  Biihler 
examines  the  relationship  of  the  text 
as  preserved  in  the  manuscript  to  that 
found  in  the  two  Caxton  editions.  He 
prints  the  two  versions  of  Earl  Rivers’s 
preface,  as  written  in  the  manuscript 
and  as  published  by  Caxton,  in  paral¬ 
lel  columns.  The  evidence  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Newberry  text 
is  a  copy  of  the  printed  version,  and 
was  obtained  and  edited  by  a  north 
English  scribe  from  a  copy  of  the 
edition  known  as  Caxton  I.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  Caxton  text 
adheres  more  closely  to  the  French 
text  than  the  manuscript  version.  It 
appears  that  a  professional  scribe  of 
the  fifteenth  century  was  willing  to 
take  liberties  with  regard  to  his  ‘copy’, 
in  that  he  shortened  the  text  and  angli¬ 
cized  it  at  will. 

Jan  Simko’s  A  Linguistic  Analysis 
of  the  Winchester  Manuscript  and 
William  Caxton’s  Edition  of  Sir 
Thomas  Malory’s  ‘Morte  Darthur 
(Philologica,  viii)  is  a  summary  of  an 
earlier  and  more  comprehensive  study 
of  the  subject.  Apparently,  as  far  as 
one  can  make  out  from  a  page  and 
a  half  of  summary,  the  author  has 
attempted  to  answer  two  questions: 
1.  Is  there  any  fundamental  difference 
between  the  structure  of  the  language 
of  the  Caxton  text  and  that  of  the 
Winchester  manuscript?;  2.  How  far 
is  the  portion  of  the  Winchester  manu¬ 
script  corresponding  to  Caxton’s  Book 
V  dependent  on  the  fourteenth-cen¬ 
tury  alliterative  Morte  Arthur  el  There 
appears  to  be  a  fundamental  difference 
alluded  to  in  the  first  question,  and 
now  that  we  have  the  Winchester 
manuscript  Caxton’s  text,  which  has 
so  radically  modernized  Book  V,  has 
become  an  important  document  for 
the  history  of  the  English  language. 
Caxton’s  text  of  Book  V  is  a  shortened 
version  of  Malory’s  text,  in  the  same 
way  as  this  is  an  abbreviated  version 
of  the  alliterative  Morte  Arthure. 
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R.H.  Wilson’s  Addenda  on  Malory’s 
Minor  Characters  ( JEGP )  refers  back 
to  an  earlier  article  by  Wilson  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  same  periodical 
(1943).  A  thorough  scrutiny  of  the 
names  of  minor  characters  leads  Wil¬ 
son  to  the  conclusion  that  the  added 
names  make  the  narrative  more  inter¬ 
esting  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
personal  action,  and  that  Malory 
increased  the  prominence  of  certain 
names  by  repeating  them  separately, 
often  as  a  result  of  unconscious  pro¬ 
cesses  of  memory  which  brought  up 
a  name  used  before.  Unity  seems  to 
be  implied  by  the  listing  of  names 
which  characteristically  come  from 
other  tales,  noted  especially  in  the  last 
two  tales,  and  also  in  Books  V-VII: 
Malory  was  trying  to  fill  his  story  with 
familiar  Arthurian  characters.  By  add¬ 
ing  such  names  he  created  a  linkage 
with  the  earlier  tales  whose  characters 
did  not  appear  in  his  sources  for  Books 
XVIII-XXI,  just  as  in  Book  V  he 
added  characters  from  French  tradi¬ 
tion.  Malory’s  concern  was  to  have 
the  series  of  tales  read  as  a  unit;  hence 
the  allusions  to  previous  tales,  the 
presence  in  the  Urre  list  of  at  least  one 
representative  from  each  tale,  and  the 
correlation  of  the  increased  use  of 
lists  in  the  last  two  tales.  V/ilson  adds 
two  Appendixes,  the  one  giving  a  list 
of  characters  to  be  separated  or  iden¬ 
tified,  the  other  giving  names  used  by 
Malory  without  source.  In  the  same 
scholar’s  note  on  Some  Minor  Charac¬ 
ters  in  the  ‘Morte  Arthur e'  ( MLN )  he 
considers  four  problems  of  character- 
identification  so  far  not  adequately 
discussed.  Wilson  suggests  that  in 
1.  2828  of  the  alliterative  Morte  Ar- 
thure  Clemente  should  be  considered 
a  spelling  variant  of  Cleremonde.  In 
1.  2421  Ferawnte  should  be  identified 
with  Arthur’s  Knight  Forawnt,  1. 2490. 
The  double  reference  to  Lewlyn  in 
1.  1826  should  be  emended  to  Lyonell 
and  Lowell.  Finally,  Braunscheid’s 


emendation  of  Valyant  of  Wales  for 
Valyant  of  Vyleris  should  be  accepted. 
The  Viscount  of  Rome  should  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Viscount  of  Valewnce 
(11.  2044-65). 

In  a  note  on  The  First  Explicit  in 
Malory’s  ‘Morte  Darthur’  (MLN) 
T.  C.  Rumble  disagrees  with  Vinaver’s 
reading  of  the  first  ‘Explicit’ .  He  main¬ 
tains  that  Malory  intended  to  write  a 
whole  series  of  Arthurian  romances, 
and  that  the  first  three  lines  of  the 
‘Explicit’  belong  to  the  text  of  Malory’s 
tale  and  that  the  last  six  lines  were 
intended  to  be  the  ‘Explicit’  proper, 
as  the  scribe  indented  it  deliberately 
on  the  page. 

In  Malory’s  Treatment  of  the  Sank- 
greall  (PM LA)  Charles  Moorman 
argues,  against  Vinaver,  that  Malory 
took  great  pains  to  connect  the  Grail 
story  with  the  rest  of  his  story,  and 
that  he  fitted  it  into  his  schematic 
arrangement  as  well  as  into  his  narra¬ 
tive  pattern,  so  that  any  changes 
Malory  makes  from  his  source  are  im¬ 
portant.  These  changes  are  examined 
in  three  large  groups  in  the  Tale  of  the 
Sankgreall :  changes  in  characteriza¬ 
tion,  changes  in  religious  material, 
and  changes  relating  to  the  uni¬ 
fying  of  the  Grail  quest  with  the  rest 
of  the  Morte  Darthur.  Moorman 
shows  that  all  the  changes  which 
Malory  makes  in  religious  matters 
are  necessary  to  his  overall  plan  for 
the  Arthurian  cycle;  his  modifications 
of  the  characters  of  the  Grail  knights 
also  reveal  his  purpose  in  adapting  the 
French  Grail  material  to  a  unified 
Arthurian  history;  Malory  intended 
the  Grail  quest  to  be  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  of  the  Round  Table.  These 
changes  are  not,  as  Vinaver  thinks, 
minor  alterations,  but  they  are  integral 
to  Malory’s  purpose  in  assimilating 
the  Grail  adventure  into  the  whole  of 
his  Arthurian  romance. 

R.  T.  Davies  deals  with  Malory’s 
‘Vertuouse  Love’  (SP).  Various  pas- 
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sages  are  subjected  to  examination  and 
interpretation  and  Malory’s  attitude 
to  Virtuous  Love  is  assessed. 

R.  H.  Robbins  prints  ‘A  Warning 
against  Lechery’  ( PQ )  from  Harley 
MS.  7578,  with  notes.  While  Robbins’s 
edition  of  this  poem  was  in  the  press 
Bowers  printed  it  in  MLN  1955  (see 
YW  xxxvi.  72),  but  Robbins  does  not 
always  agree  with  Bowers’s  readings. 


P.  J.  Frankis  has  a  study  of  the 
theme  of  The  Erotic  Dream  in  Medi¬ 
eval  English  Lyrics  in  NM,  in  which 
he  gives  three  poems  from  MS.  Raw- 
linson  C.  813  which  deal  with  the 
erotic  dream  and  the  disillusionment 
of  waking.  In  the  late  Middle  Ages 
the  chanson  d'aventure  is  linked  with 
the  dream  convention  of  allegorical 
romances. 


VI.  MIDDLE  ENGLISH:  CHAUCER 

By  Joyce  Bazire 


1.  General 

In  Geoffrey  Chaucer 1  Nevill  Coghill 
concentrates  principally  on  the  tradi¬ 
tion  which  lay  behind  the  poet  and  on 
the  influences  which  affected  him.  The 
two  chapters  in  which  the  poet’s  work 
is  dealt  with  specifically  comprise  a 
survey  in  the  one  of  his  attitude  to 
love  and  in  the  other  of  his  attitude 
to  men  and  women. 

J.  W.  Kleinstiick,  in  his  book, 
Chaucers  Stellung  in  der  mittelalterli- 
chenLiteratur,2  regards  Chaucer  as  the 
father  of  English  literature,  and  aims 
at  setting  him  against  his  intellectual 
background,  to  find  out  how  far  he 
follows  traditional  lines,  and  how  far 
he  has  an  individual  approach.  Chap¬ 
ter  I  embodies  a  detailed  investigation 
into  the  meaning  of  courtoisie  and 
into  what  the  courtly  way  of  life  en¬ 
tailed,  in  respect  of  both  the  virtues 
to  be  practised  and  the  vices  to  be 
avoided.  Kleinstiick  then  considers  the 
possible  origin  of  this  way  of  life  and 
its  connexion  with  Christianity.  Chau¬ 
cer  obtains  some  comic  effect  in  his 
accounts  of  those  who,  like  the  Prior¬ 
ess,  endeavour  to  practise  the  courtly 
way.  Finally,  he  maintains  that  just 
as  ‘distance’  and  ‘approach’  may  be 
recognized  as  the  essence  of  courtoisie, 
so  are  they  the  essence  of  Chaucer 
himself. 

Throughout  Chapter  II — ‘Pitie — 
Kleinstiick  distinguishes  between 
‘sympathy’  and  ‘magnanimity’.  He 
considers  the  origin  of  pitie,  whether 

1  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  by  Nevill  Coghill. 
Longmans,  for  the  British  Council  and  the 
National  Book  League,  pp.  67.  2s. 

2  Chaucers  Stellung  in  der  mittelalter- 
lichen  Literatur,  by  Johannes  Walter  Klein- 
stuck.  Hamburg:  Cram,  de  Gruyter  &  Co. 
(Britannica  et  Americana.  Band  1.)  pp.  159. 
DM.  12. 


or  not  it  may  be  derived  from  the 
Church’s  teachings.  As  far  as  Chau¬ 
cer’s  works  are  concerned,  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  Theseus,  Alcestis,  Aurelius 
{Franklins  Tale),  and  the  Constable 
and  Alla  in  the  Man  of  Law’s  Tale 
are  examined  in  the  light  of  the  above 
qualities. 

Kleinstiick  turns  in  Chapter  III  to 
the  various  aspects  of  Fortuna  and  her 
position  under  God.  He  deals  with  the 
subject  by  examining  a  number  of 
Chaucer’s  poems,  but  he  regards  the 
Knight's  Tale  as  the  most  important 
for  his  purpose,  and  explains  how 
much  Boethius’s  Consolatio  has  in¬ 
fluenced  the  material  Chaucer  found 
in  Boccaccio,  particularly  in  the 
character  of  Theseus. 

Courtly  Love  is  the  subject  of 
Chapter  IV,  its  aspects,  its  demands, 
and  its  results.  Kleinstiick  deals  in 
some  detail  with  Troilus  and  Criseyde 
and  the  degree  to  which  it  conforms 
to  the  pattern  of  courtly  love,  noting 
Chaucer’s  remarks  in  the  Epilogue. 
The  different  ending  in  the  Knight's 
Tale  raises  the  question  of  the  com¬ 
patibility  of  courtly  love  and  marriage. 
The  last  few  pages  deal  with  Chaucer’s 
humorous  attitude  to  love  and  lovers 
in  the  Knight's  Tale. 

In  Chapter  V  Kleinstiick  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  fabliau-stories  and 
shows  how,  although  Chaucer  uses 
their  plots,  he  makes  the  situations 
develop  from  his  characters’  personal 
traits;  and  the  main  reason  for  the 
downfall  is  pride,  which  so  blinds 
the  characters  that  they  have  no 
self-knowledge.  What  Chaucer  has 
achieved  through  his  method  may  be 
seen  in  comparing  his  versions  of  the 
stories  with  the  analogues.  Kleinstiick 
concludes  this  chapter  by  considering 
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five  of  the  pilgrims,  Miller,  Reeve, 
Summoner,  Friar,  and  Pardoner, 
whose  characters  are  underlined  by 
their  stories  and  personal  relation¬ 
ships. 

In  his  final  chapter — the  subject  of 
which  does  not  fall  strictly  within  the 
announced  scope  of  the  book — Klein- 
stuck  points  out  how  certain  Chau¬ 
cerian  themes  are  to  be  found  in  later 
English  authors,  particularly  in  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  deals  with  topics  such  as 
humour  and  the  ideal  of  a  gentleman. 

Several  passages  in  Chaucer’s  works 
suggest  that  they  were  read  before  an 
audience  which  was  not  necessarily 
always  courtly;  and  to  the  desire  to 
suit  the  audience  or  reader  and  the 
occasion  may  be  ascribed  the  ‘variety 
of  tone,  style,  and  matter’.  Such  is 
Mary  Giffin’s  thesis  in  Studies  on 
Chaucer  and  his  Audience ,3  and  she 
illustrates  it  by  an  examination  of  four 
of  his  poems. 

In  Chapter  II  Professor  Giffin  states 
the  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Lyf 
of  Seynt  Cecile  ( Second  Nun’s  Tale ) 
was  written  in  1383  for  Richard  II, 
who  presented  it  to  the  Benedictines 
of  Norwich  when  he  lodged  with 
them;  it  was  in  this  community  that 
Adam  Easton  had  been  a  monk  be¬ 
fore  he  became  Cardinal  Priest  of 
Santa  Cecilia  of  Trastevere.  An  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  poem  in  the  light  of 
this  probable  origin  follows,  with 
comments  on  the  careful  workman¬ 
ship  and  the  blending  of  themes. 

The  audience  of  the  Parlement  of 
Foules  is  one  able  to  draw  on  a  liter¬ 
ary  and  artistic  background  to  make 
them  aware  of  ‘multiple  meanings  in 
what  they  see  and  hear’.  Professor 
Giffin  attaches  much  significance  to 
the  appearance  of  ‘the  pekok  with  his 
aungels  fetheres  bryghte’  (1.  356), 
which  suggests  hierarchies  in  addition 

3  Studies  on  Chaucer  and  his  Audience, 
by  Mary  Giffin.  Les  Editions  ‘L’Eclair’ 
Hull,  Quebec,  pp.  127.  $4.75. 
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to  those  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
poem.  She  examines  the  form  and 
development  of  the  work  and  the 
added  significance  given  to  it  particu¬ 
larly  through  Alanus  and  Macrobius 
from  whom  there  is  much  verbal  and 
structural  borrowing. 

Professor  Giffin  argues  that  in 
several  ways  the  Man  of  Law’s  Tale 
is  appropriate  for  the  merchants  who 
are  mentioned  in  the  Prologue  as  part 
of  the  original  audience.  She  maintains 
that  ‘Allas  Custaunce  thow  nast  no 
champioun’  (1.  631),  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  part,  holds  together  three 
lines  of  approach  in  the  story  which 
make  it  at  once  ‘a  romance,  a  saint’s 
life,  and  a  personal  concern  of  the 
poet’;  and  it  may  be  intended  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  merchants  should  cham¬ 
pion  the  cause  of  Costanza  of  Castile, 
if  the  poem  was  written,  as  Professor 
Giffin  suggests,  with  her  plight  in 
mind. 

The  chapter  on  the  Complaint  to 
His  Purse  is  mainly  concerned  with 
the  political  significance  of  the  first 
line  of  the  envoy,  ‘O  conquerour  of 
Brutes  Albyon’.  The  reference  is  to 
Henry  IV  who,  in  taking  the  throne, 
set  aside  the  claims  of  Mortimer,  re¬ 
puted  to  be  descended  from  Brutus. 

The  brief  conclusion  summarizes  in 
the  main  the  effect  on  the  poems  of 
the  relationship  between  the  poet  and 
those  for  whom  he  wrote. 

Thomas  P.  Harrison’s  introductory 
chapter  to  They  Tell  of  Birds 4  estab¬ 
lishes  the  background  of  traditional 
bird-lore,  as  found  in  early  encyclo¬ 
pedists  and  others,  against  which  the 
use  of  birds  in  the  works  of  four 
authors,  the  first  of  them  Chaucer,  is 
to  be  examined.  In  the  Romaunt  of 
the  Rose  Chaucer  simply  enumerates 
the  birds,  but  in  the  Parlement  of 
Foules,  where  he  has  animated  the 
figures  found  on  Nature’s  garments  in 

4  They  Tell  of  Birds,  by  Thomas  P.  Harri¬ 
son.  Texas  U.P.  pp.  xviii+159.  $3. 
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Alanus,  he  uses  the  birds  as  represen¬ 
tatives  of  classes  of  society.  Then,  in 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  tradition  and 
observation  combine  to  add  force  to 
short  and  telling  similes,  though  of 
course  his  most  ambitious  attempt  to 
apply  bird-nature  to  human  nature  is 
found  in  the  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale.  Har¬ 
rison  remarks  finally  that,  with  regard 
to  his  avian  figures,  Chaucer’s  later 
work  is  distinguished  by  his  ‘growing 
use  of  swift  simife  to  depict  character 
for  its  own  sake’,  and  that  ‘the  objec¬ 
tive  artist  thus  supplants  the  moralist’. 

In  Chaucer's  Double  Consonants 
and  the  Final  E  (MS)  Kemp  Malone 
first  briefly  recalls  circumstances  in 
which  final  -e  may  be  silent  inside  a 
line,  before  proceeding  to  his  real  sub¬ 
ject,  an  examination  of  final  -e  in 
rhymes.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  Mil¬ 
ler's  Tale  (I  [A],  3699-700)  cinamome/ 
to  me,  -e  must  obviously  be  preserved. 
Malone  has  examined  pairs  of  words 
found  in  the  rhyming  position,  con¬ 
taining  i  or  u  (since  these  were  not 
susceptible  to  lengthening  in  open 
syllables  in  Chaucer)  and  showing  a 
contrast  between  single  and  double 
consonants,  e.g.  OE.  sunu  and  sunne; 
he  has  found  that  such  words  are  never 
rhymed  together.  This  seems  to  prove 
that  final  -e  is  pronounced;  if  it  were 
not,  the  double  consonant  would  then 
be  final  in  pronunciation  and  pre¬ 
sumably  shortened,  since  such  a  short¬ 
ening  takes  place  when  the  double 
consonant  is  etymologically  final,  as 
in  OE.  bliss.  There  is  only  one  instance 
in  which  Chaucer  appears  to  have 
apocopated  final  -e  in  a  rhyme — in 
mis  (A  Complaint  to  his  Lady,  47) — 
for  Malone  rejects  ten  Brink’s  sug¬ 
gested  apocope  in  fele  (1.  99  of  the 
same  poem). 

Pauli  F.  Baum’s  article,  Chaucer’s 
Puns  (PM LA),  opens  with  remarks 
on  the  history  and  nature  of  puns, 
illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from 
various  authors.  His  list  of  puns  found 


in  Chaucer  is  prefaced  with  a  warning 
that  all  those  included  may  not  ring 
equally  true:  some,  first  noted  by 
other  writers,  seem  dubious  to  Baum, 
and  some  that  he  has  mentioned  may 
not  always  pass  muster.  Baum  gives 
over  a  hundred  words,  some  of  which 
occur  more  than  once,  but  does  not 
claim  that  this  list  is  exhaustive. 

William  L.  Alderson  comments  On 
Two  Chaucer  Allusions  (MLN)  noted 
by  Owen  and  Williams  (YW  xxxv.  56) 
and  identifies  the  source  of  the  latter 
allusion.  Joseph  Frank  mentions  An 
Early  Newspaper  Reference  to  Chau¬ 
cer  (NQ)  made  in  1 648,  the  only  refer¬ 
ence  to  Chaucer  he  found  in  reading 
some  2,500  newspapers  published  be¬ 
fore  1660.  George  R.  Waggoner  notes 
Allusions  to  Chaucer  in  S tow’s  ‘ Sum¬ 
mary  e  of  the  Chronicles  of  England’, 
1570  (NQ),  among  them  one  of  the 
earliest  printed  biographical  sketches 
of  Chaucer. 

M.  H.  Dodds  makes  two  suggestions 
in  NQ  in  reply  to  the  question  What 
is  ‘Chaucer’s  Borrow’?,  asked  earlier 
in  the  volume  by  Lisle  C.  John,  who 
found  the  phrase  in  a  letter  from  the 
turn  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Zdenek  Vancura  has  an  article, 
Anglick'y  stfedoveky  basnik  v  ceskem 
rouchu  (Casopis  pro  modern i  filologii, 
1954),  on  Chaucer  as  ‘a  spokesman  of 
the  rising  bourgeoisie’.5  He  also  pro¬ 
vided  a  critical  note  for  F.  Vrba’s 
translation  into  Czech  of  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales,  which  was  published  in 
1953  (see  p.  249  of  the  above  journal). 

In  Chaucerian  Character  Names  in 
Lydgate’s  ‘Siege  of  Thebes’  (MLN) 
(see  Chapter  V,  p.  86)  Alain  Renoir 
discusses  how  far  Lydgate  followed 
Chaucer  in  his  choice  of  forms  of 
names. 

Chapter  I  (note  29)  contains  a  notice 
of  Aubrey  de  Selincourt’s  Six  Great 
Poets,  which  has  a  section  on  Chaucer. 

5  Professor  S.  Potter  kindly  read  this 
article. 
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2.  Canterbury  Tales 

A  new  edition  has  appeared  of  the 
modernized  version  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales6  by  H.  L.  Hitchins.  The  first 
edition  (see  YW  xxvii.  72)  was  en¬ 
larged  in  1 949  by  the  inclusion  of  two 
other  tales  and  the  Wife  of  Bath’s 
Prologue,  but  apart  from  the  preface 
by  John  Betjeman,  there  is  little  fresh 
in  the  present  edition. 

In  The  Form  of  ‘The  Canterbury 
Tales’:  ‘Respice  Fines’  ( CE)  Paul  G. 
Ruggiers  concentrates  on  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  the  Canterbury  Tales 
since  those  fragments  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  so  placed  by  Chaucer.  After  the 
introduction  to  the  Pilgrims  by  means 
of  the  Prologue,  the  Knight's  Tale, 
which  shows  so  much  influence  of 
Boethian  philosophy,  demonstrates  a 
‘certain  sure  order’  in  the  universe. 
The  concluding  tale  of  the  first  block, 
the  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  however, 
advances  further  and  shows  that  for 
the  Christian  there  is  wisdom  which 
is  more  than  the  wisdom  of  ‘learning 
and  experience’.  The  Parson's  Tale  is 
not  intended  in  any  but  a  general  way 
to  comment  on  previous  tales,  but,  as 
a  disquisition  on  penitence,  it  points 
the  way  to  ‘the  keys  of  the  kingdom’. 

R.  M.  Lumiansky  argues  in  Chau¬ 
cer’s  Retraction  and  the  Degree  of 
Completeness  of  the  ‘Canterbury 
Tales’  ( Tulane  Studies  in  English)  that 
what  we  now  have  of  the  Tales  may 
represent  almost  the  complete  work 
rather  than  only  a  fifth  of  it.  He 
maintains  that,  in  addition  to  the 
Host’s  initial  proposal  in  the  General 
Prologue,  two  of  the  later  references 
to  the  plan  suggest  a  reduction  of  its 
scope:  the  Host  tells  the  Franklin, 
‘That  ech  of  yow  moot  tellen  atte 
leste  /  A  tale  or  two,  or  breken  his 
beheste’  (V  [F],  697-8),  and  later  says 

«  Canterbury  Tales,  Chaucer  for  present- 
day  readers,  prepared  by  H.  L.  Hitchins. 
Third  edition.  John  Murray,  pp.  xv+169. 
9s,  6  d. 


in  the  Parson’s  Prologue,  ‘I  trowe  that 
we  han  herd  of  ech  degree’  (X  [I],  18). 
All  but  seven  pilgrims  are  provided 
with  a  tale,  and  these  seven,  Lumian¬ 
sky  suggests,  were  not  sufficiently  in¬ 
dividualized  to  make  it  easy  to  suit 
appropriate  tales  to  them;  so  Chaucer 
modified  his  plan.  He  may  have  in¬ 
tended  to  revise  earlier  statements, 
though,  since  nearly  all  these  are  by 
the  Host,  they  may  represent  a  succes¬ 
sive  deflation  of  the  Host’s  ‘largeness 
of  manner’.  Further,  it  is  possible  that 
as  the  work  progressed  Chaucer  may 
have  realized  that  his  original-  plan 
was  unwieldy  and  therefore  modi¬ 
fied  it. 

An  ‘inevitable  propriety’  is  shown 
in  having  the  Parson  as  the  last  teller 
of  a  tale;  consequently  there  is  no  need 
to  account  for  his  tale’s  final  position 
by  a  shift  to  piety  at  the  end  of  Chau¬ 
cer’s  life.  Although  the  Retraction 
refers  to  the  preceding  tale,  it  makes 
no  reference  to  the  Tales  as  a  whole, 
and  so  may  have  been  attached  to  the 
Parson’s  Tale  before  that  was  ever 
fitted  into  the  Canterbury  framework. 

Marchette  Chute’s  article,  On  the 
Pleasure  of  Meeting  Chaucer  ( EJ ), 
represents  an  introductory  survey  of 
some  of  the  attractions  that  Chaucer 
offers  the  reader  in  his  Canterbury 
Tales,  with  a  brief  description  of  the 
background  against  which  he  wrote. 

J.  Edwin  Whitesell  in  Chaucer's 
Lisping  Friar  ( MLN )  regards  the  Friar 
of  the  Prologue  as  the  ‘actual  hero  (or 
victim)’  of  the  Summoned s  Tale;  he 
finds  particular  connexion  between 
the  two  figures  in  their  ability  to  ex¬ 
tract  money,  and  also  suggests  that  if 
the  Summoner’s  friar  lisped  as  well, 
his  pronunciation  of  ferthyng  may 
have  led  to  his  undoing. 

Arnold  Williams  supplements  his 
earlier  article  (see  YW  xxxiv.  64)  with 
Two  Notes  on  Chaucer’s  Friars  ( MP ). 
He  deals  with  two  documents  in  which 
the  Carmelite,  Richard  Maidstone,  is 
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replying  to  attacks  on  the  mendicant 
orders;  these  may  show  contemporary 
significance  for  Chaucer’s  mention  of 
Friar  Huberd’s  cope  and  the  reference 
to  Elisha  in  the  Summoner’s  Tale. 

Charles  A.  Owen,  Jr.,  in  Relation¬ 
ship  between  the  ‘Physician  s  Tale’ 
and  the  ‘Parson’s  Tale  ( MLN ),  men¬ 
tions  two  links  that  he  believes  may 
be  traced  between  the  Parson's  Tale 
and  the  Physician’s  Tale.  He  thinks 
that  Chaucer's  interpolation  on  the 
subject  of  lachesse  in  the  former  refers 
to  the  scandal  in  which  Katherine 
Swynford  was  involved  through  her 
charge,  John  of  Gaunt’s  daughter, 
which  is  generally  understood  to  be 
the  basis  of  a  digression  in  the  Physi¬ 
cian’s  Tale.  He  suggests  two  possible 
reasons  for  the  difference  in  ‘emotional 
temperature’  of  the  versions.  The 
second  point  concerns  St.  Augustine’s 
definition  of  envy  which  both  tales 
use  (the  Parson’s  Tale  twice),  and 
Owen  here  puts  forward  two  explana¬ 
tions  for  the  connexion.  These  links 
which  he  suggests  have  a  bearing  on 
the  relative  dates  of  composition  of 
the  two  pieces. 

Eric  P.  Hamp  in  St.  Ninian  /  Ronyan 
Again  ( Celtica )  shows  how,  on  well- 
attested  phonological  grounds,  in 
Gaelic  -tn-  in  a  combination  such  as 
Saint  Ninian  could  give  Saint  Ronyan. 

R.  D.  Spector’s  article,  Dryden’s 
Translation  of  Chaucer:  A  Problem 
in  Neo-Classical  Diction  ( NQ ),  is  dealt 
with  in  Chapter  XII,  p.  182. 

Even  if  Benoit’s  description  of  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Trojan 
War  did  influence  Chaucer  in  the 
General  Prologue,  R.  M.  Lumiansky 
maintains  in  Benoit's  Portraits  and 
Chaucer’s  General  Prologue  ( JEGP ) 
that  this  does  not  detract  from  Chau¬ 
cer’s  originality.  (He  also  refutes 
earlier  statements  that  there  is  little 
individuality  in  Benoit’s  portraits.) 
Several  points  of  relationship  are 
mentioned:  the  combination  within  a 


sketch  of  both  physical  and  tempera¬ 
mental  traits;  structural  grouping  of 
portraits;  the  presence  in  the  sketch 
of  hints  later  developed  in  the  body  of 
the  poem;  the  conversational  frame¬ 
work,  and  the  Narrator’s  personal 
comments.  Finally,  there  may  be  more 
than  coincidental  similarity  of  details 
in  Benoit’s  Hector-Troilus  sketches 
and  Chaucer’s  Knight-Squire  por¬ 
traits. 

John  M.  Steadman  follows  Manly  in 
placing  the  Prioress  at  St.  Leonard’s, 
Bromley,  Middlesex,  and  shows  in 
The  Prioress’  Dogs  and  the  Benedic¬ 
tine  Discipline  ( MP )  how  her  attitude 
to  her  dogs  reveals  at  least  four  aspects 
of  her  relation  to  the  Benedictine  dis¬ 
cipline:  the  keeping  of  dogs  was  not 
permitted;  only  the  flesh  of  fowl 
might  be  eaten;  the  recipients  of  her 
charity  were  not  those  to  whom  it  was 
properly  due;  her  pity  was  likewise 
misdirected.  All  these  matters  gain 
added  force  when  it  is  remembered 
that  as  Prioress  it  was  her  duty  to 
enforce  such  regulations. 

Instead  of  the  usual  interpretation 
of  homes  (in  the  description  of  the 
Physician,  I  [A],  416)  as  ‘astrological 
hours’,  Pauline  Aiken  ( Vincent  of 
Beauvais  and  the  ‘Homes’  of  Chau¬ 
cer’s  Physician  [SP])  bases  her  inter¬ 
pretation,  ‘various  stages  of  a  disease’, 
on  the  technical  meaning  of  Latin 
hora.  In  support  she  quotes  extracts 
from  the  works  of  Vincent  of  Beau¬ 
vais. 

Morton  W.  Bloomfield’s  article. 
The  Pardons  of  Pamplona  and  the 
Pardoner  of  Rounceval:  ‘Piers  Plow¬ 
man',  B  XVII,  252  (C  XX,  218)  ( PQ ) 
(see  Chapter  V,  p.  83)  is  not  without 
interest  for  Chaucer  studies. 

Neither  of  the  two  passages  in  the 
Knight's  Tale  which  are  concerned 
with  May  observances  is  based  on 
Boccaccio’s  Teseide.  Old  French 
literature,  however,  provides  many 
examples  of  such  observances,  some 
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of  which  Edward  R.  Mitchell  includes 
in  The  Two  Mayings  in  Chaucer’s 
‘Knight’s  Tale’  ( MLN ),  and  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  these,  along  with  his  own  obser¬ 
vation  of  traditional  May  practices, 
that  have  influenced  Chaucer  in  the 
two  instances. 

Just  as  in  Sir  Thopas  Chaucer  bur¬ 
lesqued  romance  literature,  so  in  the 
Miller's  Tale,  submits  Kelsie  B.  Har¬ 
der  ( Chaucer’s  Use  of  the  Mystery 
Plays  in  the  ‘Miller’s  Tale’  [MLQ]), 
did  he  burlesque  the  mystery  plays, 
particularly  the  play  on  the  Flood. 
This  was  the  play  produced  by  the 
carpenters,  and  the  Miller  tells  his  tale 
against  the  Reeve,  a  carpenter.  The 
Miller  himself  corresponds  in  many 
respects  to  both  Herod  and  Pilate,  and 
his  analogy  between  Absolon  and 
Herod  immediately  indicates  the  for¬ 
mer’s  part  in  the  fabliau— as  a  comic 
character;  Harder  considers  that  Ab¬ 
solon  may  be  based  on  an  actual  clerk 
who  played  the  part  of  Herod.  In  the 
concluding  section  similarities  are 
mentioned  between  the  play  of  Noah 
and  the  central  episode  of  the  flood 
in  the  Miller’s  Tale. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  ‘it  was  admitted 
generally  by  astrologers  and  fre¬ 
quently  by  theologians  that  the  Deluge 
was  preceded’  by  astrological  mani¬ 
festations  which  Noah  was  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  recognize.  John  J.  O’Connor, 
writing  on  The  Astrological  Back¬ 
ground  of  the  ‘Miller’s  Tale’  ( S ), 
points  out  how,  by  using  the  astro¬ 
logical  tradition  of  the  Flood,  Chau¬ 
cer  was  able  in  the  Miller’s  Tale  to 
produce  ‘a  tighter  and  more  genu¬ 
inely  humorous  story’  and  Nicholas 
was  in  a  convincing  manner  able  to 
overcome  obstacles  in  his  way. 

Hooly  occurs  four  times  in  four 
successive  lines  in  the  Reeve’s  Tale 
(11.  3983-6),  and  Norman  E.  Eliason 
suggests  in  Some  Word-Play  in  Chau¬ 
cer’s  Reeve’s  Tale  (MLN)  that  the  last 
occurrence,  and  probably  the  first 


also,  may  have  the  double  meaning  of 
‘holy’  and  ‘wholly’.  Eliason’s  second 
point  concerns  ful  many  a  panne  of 
bras  (1.  3944)  which  the  parson  gave 
his  daughter  as  a  dowry,  and  he  sug¬ 
gests  that  panne  is  a  variant  of  ‘penny’, 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  then  being 
‘pennies  of  brass’  (and  therefore  base) 
or  ‘pennyworths  of  brass’.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  case  a  further  play  on  words  may 
then  be  intended  by  allye. 

In  Chaucer,  T he  Man  of  Law’s  In¬ 
troduction  and  Tale  (MLN)  Robert  O. 
Bowen  suggests  that  Chaucer  was  em¬ 
phasizing  in  11.  77  ff.  of  the  Man  of 
Law’s  Introduction  (usually  thought 
to  be  a  reference  to  Confessio  Aman- 
tis)  that,  however  much  the  Tale  re¬ 
sembled  the  Incestuous  Father  folk¬ 
tale,  it  was  nevertheless  not  concerned 
with  incest. 

The  Wife  of  Bath  unconsciously 
emphasizes  the  contrast  between  true 
wisdom,  exemplified  in  ‘the  Scripture 
and  sermon  literature  which  she 
garbles’,  and  the  worldly  prudence 
seen  in  her  practice,  the  motif  of  this 
opposition  being  derived  from  the 
tradition  of  mirror  literature.  Thus 
argues  Sister  Ritamary  Bradley, 
C.H.M.,  in  The  ‘Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale’ 
and  the  Mirror  Tradition  (JEGP). 
This  ironic  contrast  may  be  seen  also 
in  the  General  Prologue  in  Chaucer’s 
own  disclaimer  of  being  wise.  Sister 
Ritamary  suggests  that  the  ‘wisdom- 
folly  antithesis — what  the  characters 
ought  to  be  and  what  they  are — drawn 
from  the  mirror  tradition’  may  serve 
as  a  unifying  theme  for  all  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales,  and  then  shows  how  this 
may  be  traced. 

Although  the  characters  in  the 
Friar’s  Tale  may  not  appear  at  first 
glance  to  use  ye  and  thou  according 
to  the  pattern  suggested  by  Skeat 
(Complete  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chau¬ 
cer,  v.  175),  Norman  Nathan  shows  in 
Pronouns  of  Address  in  the  ‘Friar’s 
Tale’  (MLQ)  how  the  fluctuation  in 
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usage  reflects  the  fluctuation  in  the 
attitude  of  one  person  to  another; 
thus  the  Summoner’s  opinion  of  the 
devil  changes  several  times  as  he 
learns  more  and  more  about  him. 
There  are  two  apparent  exceptions, 
but  these  can  be  explained,  and  one 
apparent  slip. 

A.  A.  Prins  in  ‘As  fer  as  last  Y faille’ 
( ES )  interprets  last  as  ‘extends  (in 
space)’,  and  suggests  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  semantic  borrowing  from  the 
French. 

Robert  O.  Bowen  prefers  in  Chau¬ 
cer,  The  Clerk's  Prologue  ( MLN )  to 
connect  the  Clerk’s  use  of  the  phrase 
heigh  stile  (1.  41)  (usually  explained 
as  a  mistranslation  of  Petrarch’s  stylo 
alio )  with  the  Host’s  admonition  (1. 
18)  to  avoid  such  a  style. 

Although  in  Eustache  Deschamps 
and  Chaucers  ‘Merchant’ s  Tale’ 
(MLR)  William  Matthews  does  not 
claim  that  Deschamps’  ballade  (No. 
880  in  the  collected  edition  of  his 
works)  is  undoubtedly  a  source  of 
certain  features  in  the  Merchant’s 
Tale,  he  does  note  a  few  points  of 
parallelism  in  the  descriptions  of 
January  and  Janvier  and  of  their 
behaviour. 

Frederick  H.  Candelaria  in  Chau¬ 
cer's  ‘Fowle  Ok'  and  ‘The  Pardoner’s 
Tale’  (MLN)  sees  significance  in 
Chaucer’s  choice  of  an  oak  from  the 
point  of  view  of  both  literary  tradi¬ 
tion  and  autobiographical  history. 

It  has  usually  been  assumed  that 
the  Shipman’s  Tale  was  originally 
written  for  the  Wife  of  Bath;  but 
Robert  L.  Chapman  in  The  ‘Ship- 
man's  Tale’  was  meant  for  the  Ship- 
man  (MLN)  argues  that  the  passage 
containing  the  feminine  pronouns  was 
meant  for  a  ‘miming  male’,  and  that, 
while  the  subject  does  not  appear 
particularly  appropriate  for  the  Wife, 
the  Shipman  had  more  reason  than 
any  other  pilgrim  for  making  fun  of 
a  merchant. 


Replying  to  this  article  in  The  ‘Ship- 
man’s  Tale  and  the  Wife  of  Bath 
(NQ),  Philip  Appleman  raises  four 
objections.  In  three  cases  he  main¬ 
tains  that  evidence  points  rather  to 
the  Wife  as  narrator,  and  in  the  fourth 
he  emphasizes  the  hypothetical  qua¬ 
lity  of  one  of  Chapman’s  assertions. 
Appleman  then  points  out  two  ways 
in  which  Chaucer’s  version  differs 
from  the  analogues — the  wife  is  not 
cheated  along  with  the  husband,  and 
there  is  no  motivation  for  her  con¬ 
fession  of  guilt — and  both  these  he 
traces  to  an  original  assigning  of  the 
Tale  to  the  Wife,  so  that  her  character 
would  gain  from  the  story  and  vice 
versa. 

Appleman  also  gives  details  of  An¬ 
other  Modernized  ‘Shipman’s  Tale’ 
(CE)  and  the  differences  between  it 
and  Chaucer’s  version. 

In  Chaucer’s  Prioress:  Mercy  and 
Tender  Heart  (The  Bridge:  A  Year¬ 
book  of  J udaeo-Christian  Studies ) 
Richard  J.  Schoeck  surveys  ‘the  com¬ 
plex  attitudes  toward  Jews  and  toward 
Christian-Jewish  relations’  to  be 
found  in  the  Prioress’s  Tale.  After 
recalling  what  impression  is  gained 
of  the  Prioress  from  the  General  Pro¬ 
logue,  he  shows  how  wide  is  the  gulf 
between  the  Prioress’s  bigotry  and  her 
professed  devotion,  a  gulf  which 
would  presumably  be  apparent  to  a 
courtly  audience.  Citations  from  Papal 
bulls  prove  that  her  attitude  was  con¬ 
tradictory  to  the  ‘mind  of  the  Church’. 
Schoeck  suggests  that  in  her  Tale  ‘the 
widely  circulated  ritual  murder  legend 
is  held  up  for  implicit  condemnation 
as  vicious  and  hypocritical’,  and  that 
Chaucer’s  attitude  to  her  is  one  of 
‘understanding  pity’,  for  ‘further  than 
this  all  of  Chaucer’s  compassion  could 
not  go’. 

In  ‘Canterbury  Tales’  B  1761-63, 
1839  (MLN)  F.  P.  Magoun,  Jr.,  de¬ 
scribes  the  murder  of  a  child  in  1860 
and  the  disposal  of  its  body;  its  fate 
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resembles  that  of  the  boy  in  the 
Prioress’s  Tale. 

Although  Sir  Thopas  is  described 
as  chaast  and  no  lechour,  Mortimer  J. 
Donovan  in  Sir  Thopas,  772-774  (NM) 
supports  his  view  that  in  reality  he 
may  not  have  been  so  by  recalling  the 
medieval  connexions  of  the  ‘thrustel’ 
which  was  singing  when  Sir  Thopas 
first  fell  in  love-longing. 

In  Sir  Thopas’  ‘Char bocle'  ( PQ ) 
John  L.  Melton  gives  his  reasons  for 
understanding  the  ‘charbocle’,  men¬ 
tioned  when  Sir  Thopas’s  accoutre¬ 
ments  are  being  described,  to  be  his 
sword,  which  is  not  otherwise  in¬ 
cluded,  rather  than  a  jewel  or  armor¬ 
ial  bearing  on  his  shield.  The  reading 
by  his  side  would  then  be  undoubtedly 
preferable  to  the  variant  bisyde. 

3.  Troilus  and  Criseyde 

Johannes  W.  Kleinsttick  challenges 
in  Chaucers  ‘Troilus’  und  die  hofische 
Liebe  (A)  the  conception  of  Troilus 
advanced  by  C.  S.  Lewis  that  Chaucer 
has  adapted  the  action  and  protago¬ 
nists  of  Boccaccio’s  work  to  fit  the 
allegorical  pattern  of  the  Roman  de  la 
Rose,  and  then  proceeds  to  describe 
the  alterations  he  did  make.  He  fol¬ 
lows  Coghill  in  emphasizing  that  the 
poem  is  a  tragedy,  which  proves  that 
courtly  love  cannot  withstand  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  reality,  cannot  resist  the 
power  of  Fortuna,  and  that  the  signi¬ 
ficant  lines  are  found  in  the  final  ex¬ 
hortation. 

Chaucer’s  poem  implies  a  criticism 
of  courtly  love  and  Kleinstiick  argues 
that  the  lovers  are  not  ideal  courtly 
lovers,  and  that  the  high  praise  of  the 
sensual  enjoyment  of  love  is  uncom¬ 
mon.  Although  Troilus  is  unable  to 
effect  his  advancement  without  Pan- 
darus’s  aid,  he  is  not  at  bottom  con¬ 
tent  to  love  from  a  distance  as  a 
courtly  lover  should,  though  he  may 
not  himself  be  aware  of  this.  Criseyde, 
too,  does  not  realize  what  she  wants, 
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and,  because  of  this  lack  of  self-know¬ 
ledge  in  the  lovers,  Pandarus’s  role  is 
made  essential  throughout.  This  lack 
also  exposes  them  to  the  power  of 
Fortuna  and  a  tragic  fate,  since  they 
are  unable  to  help  themselves. 

Chaucer  can  sympathize  with  and 
not  condemn  his  hero  and  heroine:  he 
can  praise  earthly  love  when  they  are 
happy  together,  but  he  can  recognize 
finally  with  Troilus  the  futility  of 
earthly  passion,  and  it  is  this  sympa¬ 
thetic  approach  to  the  story  which 
justifies  the  application  to  the  work  of 
the  epithet  ‘psychological’. 

Robert  A.  Pratt  challenges  the  long- 
held  belief  that  II  Filostrato  is  the 
main  source  of  Troilus,  after  having 
made  a  detailed  comparison  of  those 
works  and  Le  Roman  de  Troyle  et  de 
Criseida  (a  French  prose  translation 
of  II  Filostrato  by  Beauvau,  Seneschal 
of  Anjou,  about  whose  identity  Pratt 
can  as  yet  make  only  tentative  com¬ 
ments);  he  publishes  the  results  in 
Chaucer  and  ‘Le  Roman  de  Troyle  et 
de  Criseida’  ( SP ).  Beauvau  follows 
Boccaccio  closely  but  not  slavishly. 
Pratt  prints  309  parallel  passages  from 
the  three  works  to  show  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  Chaucer  and  Beauvau, 
and  in  addition  mentions  ‘fifty  odd 
more  which  appear  to  be  partly  due 
to  the  relationships  of  the  languages 
involved’.  The  reader  may  think  that 
some  of  the  309  passages  he  presents 
may  also  be  explained  in  this  way; 
certain  parallels  are  not  convincing  in 
that  they  may  have  been  accidental, 
Chaucer’s  version  being  occasioned 
by  demands  of  metre,  syntax,  &c. 
However,  when  he  has  the  whole  of 
the  three  versions  before  him,  it  is 
easier  for  Pratt  to  judge,  and  he  does 
emphasize  that  his  conclusions  must 
be  tentative  until  more  work  has  been 
done  on  the  manuscripts  of  the  French 
and  Italian  works.  If  the  French  work 
did  play  such  an  important  role,  then 
it  would  explain  Chaucer’s  apparent 
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ease  in  quickly  mastering  the  difficult 
Italian.  The  influence  of  Le  Roman  de 
Troyle  is  apparent  in  many  respects, 
Pratt  maintains,  and  the  verbal  close¬ 
ness  has  resulted  in  an  alteration  from 
Boccaccio’s  work  in  other  respects, 
such  as  tone  and  structure.  One  may 
well  agree  with  Pratt’s  final  remark 
that  Le  Roman  ‘was  a  significant 
volume  in  Chaucer’s  library’. 

As  it  seems  most  likely  that  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  houses  in  Troilus  and 
Criseyde  Chaucer  drew  on  domestic 
architecture  of  his  own  day,  H.  M. 
Smyser  in  The  Domestic  Background 
of  ‘Troilus  and  Criseyde’  (S)  first 
briefly  describes  the  plan  of  a  large 
house,  and  then  treats  in  such  detail 
as  is  possible  the  homes  of  Criseyde, 
Deiphebus,  Troilus,  and  Pandarus 
(Chaucer  provides  numerous  details 
about  the  first  and  the  last)  as  they 
fit  in  with  the  plan.  The  concluding 
section  is  concerned  with  passages  in 
the  poem  which  indicate  the  general 
lack  of  privacy. 

Little  opposition  has  recently  been 
offered  to  the  theory  (based  on  the 
mention  [iii.  624-5]  of  the  planetary 
conjunction)  that  Troilus  and  Criseyde 
could  not  have  been  finished  be¬ 
fore  May  1385.  But  Tatlock  pointed 
out  that  Chaucer’s  description  does 
not  tally  exactly  with  the  occurrence 
in  1385,  and  John  J.  O’Connor  con¬ 
cludes  in  The  Astronomical  Dating 
of  Chaucer's  ‘Troilus  ( JEGP )  that 
although  1 385  may  be  the  dat e,Troilus 
could  have  been  written  earlier  since 
the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter 
in  Cancer  would  have  been  forecast 
for  some  time;  and  in  any  case  earlier 
conjunctions  of  the  two  planets 
(though  not  in  Cancer)  in  1345  and 
1365  were  considered  to  have  been 
more  significant. 

O’Connor’s  view  is  that  the  con¬ 
junction  presaged  a  dire  event  in  the 
poem  itself — the  doom  of  Troy — and 
that  this  would  be  readily  appreciated 


by  Chaucer’s  readers.  This  conjunc¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  proximity  of 
the  Moon  to  Saturn,  was  responsible 
for  the  heavy  downpour  which  Pan¬ 
darus  was  able  to  foresee  and  make 
use  of,  but  the  conjunction  itself  had  a 
general  rather  than  a  particular  effect; 
it  affected  nations  rather  than  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  the  result  was  not  usually 
obvious  immediately.  Thus  added  sig¬ 
nificance — of  irony  and  tragedy — 
would  be  found:  Troilus  ‘achieves  his 
heart’s  desire  under  the  auspices  of 
the  constellation  which  is  to  bring 
down  the  city’,  and  the  fall  of  the 
kingdom,  forgotten  for  the  time  in  the 
fortunes  of  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  is 
again  underlined. 

Charlotte  D'Evelyn  questions  D.  W. 
Robertson’s  assertion  (see  YW  xxxiii. 
55)  that  Troilus  uses  ‘devel’  (i.  623)  as 
a  vocative  when  addressing  Pandarus. 
She  points  out  in  Pandarus  a  Devil? 
( PMLA )  that,  apart  from  Root, 
Robertson  has  no  support.  The  two 
other  similar  uses  of  ‘devil’  in  Chaucer 
and  the  two  occurrences  in  the  C  Frag¬ 
ment  of  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  all 
lend  weight  to  her  contention  that  it 
is  an  expletive. 

When  Chaucer  makes  Troilus’s 
spirit  mount  heavenwards,  the  manu¬ 
script  reading  usually  adopted  with 
reference  to  the  position  of  the  sphere 
is  eighth,  though  some  manuscripts 
read  seventh.  It  is  this  latter  reading 
that  Forrest  S.  Scott  defends  in  The 
Seventh  Sphere:  A  Note  on  ‘Troilus 
and  Criseyde  (MLR).  He  first  briefly 
describes  with  examples  the  ways  of 
numbering  the  concentric  circles,  in¬ 
wards  or  outwards;  the  former  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  more  common  in 
antiquity;  the  latter  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  then  argues  that  Boccaccio 
meant  by  his  ‘eighth  sphere’  that  of 
the  Moon,  that  Chaucer  deliberately 
altered  this,  and,  by  counting  inwards 
from  the  fixed  stars,  arrived  at  Mer¬ 
cury.  In  view  of  the  mention  of  that 
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god  in  1. 1827  this  interpretation  would 
make  sense. 

The  main  concern  of  Kenelm  Fos¬ 
ter’s  article,  Italy  and  the  English 
Poets:  Chaucer,  Dante  and  Boccaccio 
( The  Tablet,  1955)  is  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  aspect  of  Troilus  and  Criseyde. 

In  Troilus  i  Kressyda  Szekspira  i 
Chaucera  —  Jqzyk  Metaforyczny  w 
Swietle  Przemian  Spolecznych  ( Kwar - 
talnik  Neofilologiczny,  1954)  Mar¬ 
garet  Schlauch  aims  at  accounting  for 
the  differences  between  the  two  ver¬ 
sions  in  the  light  of  changes  which 
affected  the  ruling  class  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  period.7 

4.  Book  of  the  Duchess 

After  a  brief  survey  of  others’  com¬ 
ments  on  the  Book  of  the  Duchess, 
John  Lawlor  presents  his  own  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  poem  in  a  long  article, 
The  Pattern  of  Consolation  in  ‘The 
Book  of  the  Duchess’  (5).  The  central 
love-affair  is  developed  in  terms  of 
courtly  love  from  the  first  sight  of  the 
lady  up  to  her  final  acceptance  of  her 
lover,  and  the  fact  that  the  lovers 
marry  does  not  run  contrary  to  the 
English,  as  opposed  to  the  continental, 
conception  of  romantic  love.  Through 
the  Dreamer,  who  knows  the  sorrows 
of  unrequited  love,  Chaucer  is  able 
‘to  plead  for  an  end  of  uncontrolled 
grief’  and  also  ‘to  sound  ...  a  note 
of  consolation  peculiarly  audible 
within  the  world  of  courtly  love’.  He 
can  sympathize  with  the  Knight’s 
grief,  but  his  apparent  lack  of  com¬ 
prehension  when  probing  it  is 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  discover 
whether  or  not  the  Knight’s  service 
had  been  accepted  by  the  Lady  before 
her  death,  for  only  then  can  the  true 
weight  of  the  loss  be  assessed. 

The  work  of  consolation  is  effected 
by  the  retelling  of  the  love-story, 
where  it  is  emphasized  that  Fortune 

7  A.  D.  Stokes,  Esq.,  kindly  translated 
this  article. 
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should  not  be  railed  against,  for  it  is 
not  the  lover’s  deserving  but  the 
Lady’s  grace  which  admits  him  to  the 
fulfilment  of  his  desire,  and  the  even¬ 
tual  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
Dreamer  is  the  final  offer  of  consola¬ 
tion.  Chaucer’s  humour,  met  in  many 
guises  in  his  poems,  still  finds  a  place 
in  the  Book  of  the  Duchess,  and  re¬ 
duces  any  tendency  to  too  great  an 
intensity  of  feeling.  Through  various 
means  in  his  poem  Chaucer  has 
shown  the  garden  of  the  Roman  de  la 
Rose  preserved  for  ever  in  the  con¬ 
solation. 

A  different  approach  is  made  in 
That  Dreamer  Once  More  ( PMLA ) 
by  Stephen  Manning,  who  justifies  the 
Dreamer’s  extreme  stupidity  on  three 
grounds.  The  first  is  technical:  his 
dull-wittedness  in  the  dream  is  con¬ 
sonant  with  that  in  the  prologue,  and 
he  is  a  nonpareil  in  his  way  as  much 
as  ‘White’  and  the  Knight  in  theirs. 
In  keeping  with  ‘dream  psychology’, 
although  the  Dreamer  overheard  the 
Knight’s  lament,  its  import  made  no 
impression  on  his  mind.  Lastly  and 
allegorically,  the  Dreamer  represents 
Chaucer,  and  his  stupidity  reflects  the 
poet’s  inadequacy  for  eulogizing  the 
Duchess. 

In  Chaucer’s  ‘Whelp’:  a  Symbol  of 
Marital  Fidelity?  ( NQ )  John  M. 
Steadman  gives  quotations  which  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  ‘whelp’  ( BD .  389  ff.)  may 
be  a  symbol  of  fidelity,  though  he 
considers  that  it  ‘could  have  relevance 
to  any  one  of  the  three  figures’  in  the 
poem. 

Clifford  A.  Nault  suggests  new  rea¬ 
sons  in  ‘Foure  and  Twenty  Yer’  Again 
(MEN)  for  believing  that  BD.  455 
should  read,  ‘Of  the  age  of  nine  and 
twenty  yer.’ 

5.  Parlement  of  Foules 

Another  plea  for  the  unity  of  the 
Parlement  of  Foules  is  presented  by 
Robert  Worth  Frank,  Jr.,  in  a  well- 
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argued  article,  Structure  and  Meaning 
in  the  ‘Parlement  of  Foules’  (PM LA  ). 
While  allowing  that  the  poem  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  separate  parts  which 
differ  in  respect  of  source,  content, 
mode  of  treatment  and  tone,  he  is  yet 
able  to  show  how  the  parts  are  bound 
together.  To  do  this  Frank  traces  the 
development  of  each  section  in  some 
detail,  noting  how  the  element  of  sur¬ 
prise  and  unexpectedness  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  to  help  towards  the 
prevailing  mood  of  comedy.  Three 
attitudes  towards  love — moral,  liter¬ 
ary,  and  realistic — are  to  be  found 
in  the  three  parts  respectively,  and, 
although  when  taken  separately  the 
case  of  each  may  appear  convincing, 
when  set  side  by  side  they  make  each 
other  look  slightly  ridiculous;  and 
such  an  approach  makes  clear  Love’s 
power,  which  cannot  be  contained  in 
any  one  aspect. 

R.  R.  Raymo  expresses  his  convic¬ 
tion  in  ‘The  Parlement  of  Foules’  309- 
15  ( MLN )  that  a  passage  in  Speculum 
Stultorum  of  Nigel  de  Longchamps 
was  Chaucer’s  source  for  11.  309-15; 
both  pieces  describe  the  assembling  of 
the  birds. 

In  a  note  on  The  Parlement  of 
Foules  (EC)  D.  S.  Brewer  comments 
briefly  on  Macdonald  Emslie’s  reply 
to  his  points  made  in  last  year’s  issue 
(YW  xxxvi.  86). 

6.  Ho  us  of  Fame 

Gardiner  Stillwell  who,  in  Chaucer’s 
‘O  Sentence’  in  the  ‘Hous  of  Fame’ 
(ES),  joins  the  searchers  for  a  unify¬ 
ing  element  in  this  poem,  admits  that 
the  emphasis  shifts,  but  considers  that 
the  underlying  theme  is  a  ‘distrust  of 
worldly  felicity’,  and  that  both  in  the 
Aeneid  and  in  his  own  aerial  adven¬ 
tures  Chaucer  finds  disenchantment. 
He  maintains  that  none  the  less  Chau¬ 
cer  developed  his  theme  with  enthu¬ 
siasm.  The  second  part  of  the  article 
suggests  the  possible  occasion  of  the 


poem — the  New  Year — and  that  it 
may  have  been  written  for  some  enter¬ 
tainment.  Graunson  and  Gower  wrote 
both  Valentine  and  New  Year  poems, 
and  Stillwell  recalls  Chaucer’s  own 
‘most  unusual  Valentine’,  the  Parle¬ 
ment  of  Foules. 

Another  line  of  approach  is  adopted 
by  Robert  J.  Allen,  who  does  not  look 
for  unity  in  the  poem,  but  instead  for 
a  ‘recurring  motif  which  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  explains  the  seemingly  haphazard 
way  in  which  the  dream-story  is  told’. 
His  article,  A  Recurring  Motif  in 
Chaucer's  ‘Hous  of  Fame  (JEGP), 
shows  how  interest  in  the  nature  of 
the  literary  artist’s  material  is  sus¬ 
tained  throughout  the  poem.  In  the 
first  book  the  mood  of  wonder  is 
uppermost;  it  is  continued  in  the 
second  by  the  invocation,  which  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  reminder  of  the  poet’s 
concern  with  the  literary  imagination 
and  its  material.  The  contrasting  atti¬ 
tudes  to  experience  of  scholar  and 
literary  artist  are  exemplified  by  the 
Eagle  and  Geoffrey.  In  the  account 
of  Fame’s  house  Chaucer  notes  the 
entertainers  who  throng  it  and  also 
discovers  how  fame  is  perpetuated — 
by  writers.  Finally,  in  the  House  of 
Rumour,  he  sees  how  the  literary 
artist  accepts  his  material  without  con¬ 
cerning  himself  with  its  factual  accu¬ 
racy.  Allen  does  not  claim  that  his 
suggested  motif  dominates  the  poem, 
but  he  has  shown  that  it  can  recur  in 
different  ways. 

That  the  Eagle  swears  by  St.  Clare 
at  the  beginning  of  a  passage  describ¬ 
ing  what  form  of  speech  comes  to 
Fame’s  house  is  not  without  signi¬ 
ficance,  Marie  Neville  contends.  In 
Chaucer  and  St.  Clare  (JEGP)  she 
lists  connexions  through  property, 
friend,  or  patron  that  Chaucer  may 
have  had  with  the  Order,  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  its  house  at  Aldgate.  The 
Order  founded  by  St.  Clare  was  known 
for  its  observance  of  silence,  so  the 
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mention  of  the  saint  would  underline 
the  contrast  between  silence  and  the 
clamorous  speech  of  the  House  of 
Fame. 

7.  Other  works 

G.  Herdan  employs  statistical 
methods  in  his  examination  of  the 
Romance  element  in  Chaucer’s  voca¬ 
bulary,  undertaken  in  Chaucer’s 
authorship  of  The  Equatorie  of  the 
Planetis  (L).  He  claims  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  Romance  words  in  vocabu¬ 
lary  differs  from  author  to  author, 
and  that  therefore  one  is  justified  in 
drawing  conclusions  on  these  grounds; 
but  he  compares  the  number  of  Ro¬ 
mance  words  used,  for  example,  by 
Maundeville  with  the  number  used  by 
Chaucer,  without  any  reference  to  the 
extent  of  Maundeville’s  whole  vocabu¬ 
lary,  though  he  emphasizes  later  that 
the  percentage  of  Romance  vocabu¬ 
lary  in  Chaucer’s  works  considered  in¬ 
dividually  depends  on  length  of  text. 

By  mathematical  calculations  he  de¬ 
duces  that  the  Romance  element  in 
the  vocabulary  of  the  Equatorie,  if  by 
Chaucer,  should  be  37-8  per  cent.,  and 
by  actual  counting  finds  it  is  37  per 
cent.  This  would  seem  on  the  face  of 
it  to  be  startling  confirmation  that  the 
work  is  Chaucer’s,  but  Herdan  has  not 
indicated  what  the  margin  of  error 
may  be,  and  it  is  worth  comparing 
the  Canons  Yeoman's  Tale,  which, 
according  to  Yule’s  table,  contains 
5,952  words  (against  the  Equatorie's 
6,048)  where  the  percentage  of  Ro¬ 
mance  words  is  estimated  to  be  33-33 
per  cent.).  (Compare  also:  BD — 8,590 
words,  28-79  per  cent.;  Comp.  Pit. — 
911  words,  28-57  per  cent.)  The  statis¬ 
tics  obtained  by  Herdan  and  his  pre¬ 
decessors  take  no  account  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  occurrence  of  a  Romance 
word,  and  that  would  surely  be  of 
particular  significance  when  compar¬ 
ing  scientific  and  non-scientific  works. 


Finally,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
see  what  the  result  would  be  if  a 
similar  graph  could  be  plotted  for 
the  works  of  another  contemporary 
author,  especially  on  scientific  sub¬ 
jects.  (See  Chapter  II,  p.  49.) 

The  Complaint  of  Mars  has  affini¬ 
ties  with  several  conventional  types  of 
poetry — ‘the  aubade,  the  Valentine- 
poem,  the  lover’s  complaint,  and 
themes  of  courtly  love’,  perhaps  with 
Ovide  moralise — but  none  the  less  it 
is  a  highly  original  poem.  Gardiner 
Stillwell’s  article,  Convention  and 
Individuality  in  Chaucer's  ‘Complaint 
of  Mars’  ( PQ ),  shows  that  though 
Chaucer  may  have  used  poetical  con¬ 
ventions,  he  has  done  so  in  a  way  that 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice.  Starting  from  a  comparison  with 
Graunson’s  Songe  saint  Valentin,  Still¬ 
well  proceeds  in  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  poem  to  emphasize  the  complexity 
of  mood  in  Chaucer’s  Valentine.  The 
poet  has  treated  the  planetary  con¬ 
junction  in  human  terms  and  continu¬ 
ally  contrasted  romance  and  reality. 
In  Mars’s  complaint  he  has  turned 
from  the  case  of  the  god  to  a  more 
general  application  of  his  story.  Still¬ 
well  concludes  by  suggesting  that  to 
this  poem,  which  expresses  Chaucer’s 
attitude  to  young  lovers,  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  F.  N.  Robinson’s  judgement 
of  the  Parlement — ‘one  of  the  most 
charming  occasional  poems  in  the 
language’. 

Although  the  original  interpolation 
of  prolaciouns  ( Boethius ,  Bk.  II,  Pr.  I) 
cannot  with  absolute  certainty  be 
ascribed  to  Chaucer,  John  Hollander 
suggests  in  ‘Moedes  or  Prolaciouns’  in 
Chaucer’s  ‘Boece’  ( MLN )  that  it  may 
have  been  added  to  prevent  confusion 
of  moede  (Lat.  modus)  with  mode 
(OE.  mod).  On  account  of  semantic 
changes  moedes  was,  says  Hollander, 
analogous  with  prolaciouns,  though  it 
had  not  the  meaning  of  Boethius’s 
modos. 
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Teaching  Method,  1391:  Notes  on 
Chaucer’s  ‘Astrolabe’  ( English ,  1955), 
by  J.  E.  Cross,  shows  how  in  various 
ways  the  ‘  “elvyssh”  poet  of  the  Canter¬ 


bury  Road’  is  replaced  ‘by  a  careful 
and  sober  teacher’  who  understands 
the  difficulties  of  small  boys  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  such  a  technical  subject. 


VII.  THE  RENAISSANCE 

By  R.  George  Thomas 


1.  General  Studies 

The  Renaissance  and  English  Hu¬ 
manism,1  the  first  reprint  since  1941  of 
Douglas  Bush’s  stimulating  Alexander 
Lectures,  may  need  some  introduction 
to  a  new  generation  of  students.  Wear¬ 
ing  his  learning  with  ease  and  with 
occasional  flashes  of  humour,  Bush 
discusses  ‘Modern  Theories  of  the 
Renaissance’,  ‘Continental  Human¬ 
ism’,  ‘English  Humanism’,  and  ‘John 
Milton’.  Without  denying  the  ‘impor¬ 
tance  and  necessity’  of  studying  the 
rebellious  side  of  the  Renaissance,  he 
gives  most  of  his  time  to  the  ‘neglected 
and  more  truly  representative  ele¬ 
ments  of  orthodox  conservatism’.  He 
concludes  his  second  lecture  with  the 
opinion  that  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
early  sixteenth  centuries  the  ‘classical 
humanism  of  the  Renaissance  was 
fundamentally  medieval  and  funda¬ 
mentally  Christian’;  and  yet,  as  he 
shows  later,  the  distinctive  qualities  of 
the  Renaissance  in  England  were  its 
late  development,  the  dogged  Platonic 
strain,  and  the  weakness  of  anti-reli¬ 
gious  and  anti-ethical  opinion.  Bush 
offers  the  reader  a  valuable  key  to 
the  understanding  of  Shakespeare’s 
imaginative  world  which,  he  believes, 
‘is  conditioned  by  the  religious  and 
ethical  values  of  Christian  humanism’, 
even  though  Shakespeare  may  have 
been  sufficiently  withdrawn  from  reli¬ 
gion  ‘to  see  the  natural  man  acting  in 
a  natural  world’.  The  value  of  this 
book  lies  in  Bush’s  refusal  to  adopt 
a  narrow  approach  while  developing 
a  specialist’s  theme. 

Another  set  of  lectures,  delivered 
at  Oberlin  College  in  1954  by  P.  O. 

1  The  Renaissance  and  English  Human¬ 
ism,  by  Douglas  Bush  (3rd  impression). 
Toronto  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  140.  24s. 


Kristeller,  is  now  printed2  for  the  first 
time.  Four  topics  are  discussed:  ‘The 
Humanist  Movement’,  ‘The  Aristo¬ 
telian  Tradition’,  ‘Renaissance  and 
Platonism’,  and  ‘Paganism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity’.  For  Kristeller  the  Renais¬ 
sance  extends  approximately  from 
1300  to  1600  and  the  chosen  field  of 
this  book  is  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  and 
early  sixteenth  centuries.  Kristeller 
does  not  see  the  Renaissance  as  ‘a 
philosophical  tendency  or  system’;  for 
him  it  is  a  ‘characteristic  phase  in  what 
may  be  called  the  rhetorical  tradition 
in  Western  Culture’.  He  qualifies  the 
old  view  that  the  Renaissance  was 
‘basically  an  age  of  Plato’  and  takes 
great  pains  to  show  the  continuity  of 
Aristotelianism  into  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  beyond.  The  same  refusal  to 
ignore  the  power  of  a  continuing  tra¬ 
dition  is  seen  in  the  lecturer’s  discus¬ 
sion  of  Renaissance  Platonism:  he 
insists  that  Plato  made  his  appeal  not 
only  through  his  Dialogues,  but  also 
because  of  all  the  ‘diverse  and  often 
complicated  ideas  which  his  commen¬ 
tators  and  followers  down  to  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  had 
associated  with  him’.  Finally,  Kristel¬ 
ler  argues  that  the  Renaissance  was  a 
‘fundamentally  Christian  age’  with  no 
‘real  atheists’  and  ‘barely  a  few  pan¬ 
theists’.  Much  of  the  argument  in  this 
book  rests  on  special  studies  (e.g. 
Kristeller’s  own  work  on  Ficino),  and 
at  times  the  continuity  theme  is  over¬ 
emphasized,  but  it  is  easy  to  read,  with 
wide-ranging  notes  which  guide  the 
reader  to  the  specialist  literature  on 
the  subject.  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in 

2  The  Classics  and  Renaissance  Thought, 
by  Paul  Oskar  Kristeller.  (Martin  Classical 
Lectures,  XV.)  Harvard  U.P.  and  O.U.P. 
pp.  106.  20 s 
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England,  1500-1700 3  crosses  the  chro¬ 
nological  boundaries  of  this  chapter 
but  can  be  dealt  with  most  profitably 
here.  W.  S.  Howell  devotes  a  long 
central  section  to  the  English  followers 
of  Peter  Ramus;  this  is  preceded  by  a 
good  introduction,  a  survey  of  scho¬ 
lastic  logic  and  the  three  patterns  of 
traditional  rhetoric,  and  followed  by 
an  account  of  the  counter-reformers 
(systematics  and  neo-Ciceronians)  and 
the  new  approach  of  Descartes  and 
the  Port-Royalists.  The  scope  of  this 
study  is  so  wide  that  the  author  is 
hard  pressed  to  maintain  a  balance 
between  a  running  commentary  and 
a  detailed  reference  book.  Howell 
shows  the  continuity,  from  Alcuin 
(c.  700)  to  1573,  of  the  idea  that  ‘good 
style  is  a  deliberate  and  systematic 
repudiation  of  the  speech  of  everyday 
life’  and  relates  it  to  the  Elizabethan 
belief  that  wisdom  and  eloquence  are 
‘two  forces  which  hold  society  to¬ 
gether  and  maintain  civilization’.  The 
section  on  the  English  Ramists  is  a 
useful  guide  to  the  teaching  fashions 
in  the  Cambridge  of  Gabriel  Harvey 
and  Marlowe,  and  the  Oxford  of  early 
Stuart  times,  but  generally  the  book 
suffers  from  its  author’s  inability  to 
meet  the  double  demand  made  of  all 
pioneering  studies — to  provide  the 
evidence  and  to  assess  its  significance. 

There  remain  two  books  which  are 
necessary  to  any  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  Renaissance  and  of  Tudor 
England.  One4  is  the  first  English 
translation  of  Averroes’s  Commentary 
on  Plato’s  Republic ;  the  other5 — also 

3  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  England,  1500- 
1700,  by  Wilbur  Samuel  Howell.  Princeton 
U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  x+412.  48s. 

4  Averroes’  Commentary  on  Plato's  ‘Re¬ 
public’ ,  ed.  with  an  Introduction,  Transla¬ 
tion,  and  Notes  by  E.  I.  J.  Rosenthal.  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge  Oriental  Publications.) 
C.U.P.  pp.xii+338.  77s.  6d. 

5  Reformation  Writings  of  Martin  Luther. 
Vol.  II:  The  Spirit  of  the  Protestant  Re¬ 
formation,  translated  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  from  the  Definitive  Weimar  Edition, 


a  translation — provides  the  English 
reader  with  many  significant  Reforma¬ 
tion  writings  of  Martin  Luther.  Since 
the  Arabic  original  of  Averroes’s 
Commentary  is  presumed  lost,  this 
book  is  based  on  the  Hebrew  transla¬ 
tion  made  by  Samuel  b.  Yehuda 
of  Marseilles  in  the  early  fourteenth 
century.  The  original  work  (probably 
completed  c.  1177)  is  complementary 
to  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  and  gives 
a  detailed  running  commentary  on 
Books  II  to  IX  of  the  Republic  in  the 
form  of  three  Treatises.  Rosenthal’s 
English  translation  is  clear  and  admir¬ 
able;  the  notes  make  it  easy  to  disen¬ 
tangle  Averroes’s  own  comment  from 
Plato  and  show  other  sources  of  his 
ideas. 

Bertram  Lee  Wolf’s  volume  of 
translations  from  the  Weimar  Edition 
of  Luther’s  works  gives  a  full  account 
of  Luther  at  Worms,  and  contains  the 
reformer’s  long  exposition  of  the 
Magnificat  and  his  Selected  Bible  Pre¬ 
faces.  The  character  of  Luther  which 
emerges  is  more  attractive  and  more 
convincing  than  that  usually  found  in 
English  reference  books  and  is,  too, 
the  one  most  necessary  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Lee  Wolf’s  labours  (as  editor, 
translator,  and  annotator)  deserve  the 
highest  praise  and  a  wide  audience. 

2.  Literature 

Elizabeth  M.  Nugent’s  anthology, 
The  Thought  and  Culture  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Renaissance,6  is  divided  into  seven 
sections,  each  introduced  by  a  special¬ 
ist:  ‘Tudor  Humanists’,  ‘Tudor  Gram¬ 
mar’,  ‘The  Political  and  Social  Order’, 
‘Tradition  and  EarlyTudor  Medicine’, 
‘Sermons  and  Religious  Treatises’, 

by  Bertram  Lee  Wolf.  Lutterworth  Press, 
pp.  340.  31s.  6 d. 

6  The  Thought  and  Culture  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Renaissance :  An  Anthology  of  Tudor 
Prose,  1481-1551,  ed.  by  Elizabeth  M. 
Nugent.  C.U.P.  pp.  xx+703.  37 s.  6 d. 
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‘Chronicles  and  Histories’,  and  ‘Ro¬ 
mances  and  Tales’.  It  contains  a  use¬ 
ful  list  of  ‘Suggested  Reading’  and  a 
sprinkling  of  explanatory  notes.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  selection  is  devoted 
to  Sections  1,  3,  and  5.  From  time  to 
time  one  misses  an  important  name 
(e.g.  that  of  Ascham);  and  there  may 
be  some  discrepancy  between  the  title 
of  the  book  and  the  terminal  dates 
of  the  selection  (1481-1551),  since  the 
English  Renaissance  came  late  and, 
one  feels,  should  (in  part)  be  illustrated 
from  the  creative  writing  of  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  Miss  Nugent’s  central  thesis 
that  the  Middle  Ages  were  neither 
wholly  dark  nor  wholly  dead  and  that 
the  Renaissance  was  no  sudden  leap 
over  historical  watersheds.  The  book 
remains  a  fascinating  sample;  the 
guides  are  carefully  chosen,  and  the 
apparatus  for  further  study  is  ade¬ 
quate.  Only  the  student  of  the  history 
of  the  English  language  can  complain 
of  the  understandable  decision  to 
modernize  the  spelling  in  most  of  the 
selected  passages. 

Michel  Poirier’s  excellent  antho¬ 
logy7  covers  the  period  1578  to  1625. 
The  prose  section  is  short,  but  poetry 
and  the  drama  are  well  represented. 
All  texts  have  explanatory  footnotes, 
there  is  a  reasonable  general  biblio¬ 
graphy,  and  each  author  is  introduced 
by  a  short  biographical  and  critical 
note — always  adequate,  and  at  times 
excellent.  At  all  points  the  student  is 
given  well-balanced  guidance  and  the 
general  introduction  places  particular 
emphasis  on  the  English  aspects  of 
the  Renaissance.  ‘We  are  led  to  con¬ 
clude  that,  in  England,  the  appellation 
Renaissance  is  justified  by  a  more 
complex  conception  of  man,  by  the 
development  of  music  and  of  litera- 

7  The  Student’s  Anthology  of  English 
Literature.  Vol.  II :  The  Renaissance  (1578- 
1625),  ed.  by  Michel  Poirier  (Editions  I  AC). 
Lyon.  pp.  518. 


ture.’  Poirier’s  approach  is  valuable 
for  its  balance  as  well  as  its  detach¬ 
ment. 

Complaint  and  Satire  in  Early  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature ,8  by  J.  D.  Peters,  is  a 
welcome  study  of  a  neglected  subject. 
Peters  devotes  the  early  part  of  his 
study  to  distinguishing  between  Classi¬ 
cal  satire.  Medieval  Homily  and  Com¬ 
plaint,  and  neo-classical  satire.  He 
believes  that  much  Elizabethan  satiri¬ 
cal  writing  belongs  to  a  kind  which 
lies  half-way  between  Complaint  and 
neo-classical  satire  and  suggests  that 
such  writing  should  be  distinguished 
by  the  term  ‘Satyre’.  Chapter  5  (on 
‘Renaissance  Satire’)  gives  detailed 
support  for  the  writer’s  main  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  two  decades  (1580-1600) 
‘were  crucial  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  satiric  habit’  whereby  old  themes 
are  subjected  to  a  new  empiricism 
which  questions  ‘the  accepted  postu¬ 
lates  of  complaint’.  He  denies  that  the 
Edict  of  1  June  1599  put  an  end  to 
satire  until  1613,  and  is  unwilling  to 
accept  the  view  that  this  ban  sent 
obscenity  and  libel  on  to  the  stage. 
Peters’s  comments  on  the  relationship 
between  Complaint  and  the  Miracle 
and  Morality  Plays  are  significant;  for 
him  drama  tends  ‘inevitably  to  in¬ 
volve  those  standards  that  are  most 
catholic’,  so  that  in  dramatic  writing 
satire  will  tend  to  simplify  itself  into 
something  like  complaint.  His  last 
chapter  (‘The  Legacy  of  Satire’) 
demonstrates,  among  other  things, 
the  beneficial  influence  of  satire  on 
the  sugared  sonnet  tradition,  where  it 
fulfils  one  of  its  chief  functions,  ‘to 
interpenetrate  and  refine  the  poetry 
or  prose  of  other  forms’.  Because  of 
the  method  employed  there  is  some 
inevitable  repetition  and  restatement 
in  this  book;  but  the  author  shows  a 
laudable  desire  to  relate  his  chosen 

8  Complaint  and  Satire  in  Early  English 
Literature,  by  J.  D.  Peters.  O.U.P.  pp.  324. 
45s. 
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field  to  the  whole  body  of  English 
literature,  and  the  result  is  a  study 
which  should  be  read  by  all  English 
specialists. 

F.  M.  Salter’s  Alexander  Lectures9 
for  1953-4  make  a  challenging  and 
important  contribution  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Miracle  Plays  and  of  the 
origins  of  Elizabethan  Drama.  The 
first  lecture  discusses  the  records  of 
the  Chester  Guilds  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  the  second  sifts  the  sixteenth- 
century  tradition  which  grew  up  in 
Chester  about  the  origins  of  the  plays; 
the  third  uses  the  costing  principle  of 
‘a  day’s  labour’  to  reveal  some  stub¬ 
born  facts  about  the  staging  and  act¬ 
ing  of  pageant  plays;  while  the  final 
lecture  assesses  the  intrinsic  artistic 
merit  of  the  Miracle  Play.  Many  signi¬ 
ficant  points  emerge  from  the  author’s 
combination  of  detective  research  and 
the  desire  to  emphasize  the  nature  of 
late  medieval  belief,  although  occa¬ 
sionally  there  is  some  over-statement. 
Salter  maintains  that  acting  troupes 
were  on  the  road  in  the  early  sixteenth 
century,  that  the  supposed  antiquity 
of  the  Chester  plays  must  be  aban¬ 
doned  in  favour  of  a  date  of  compo¬ 
sition  around  1375,  and  that  plays  in 
Chester  were  finally  suppressed  be¬ 
cause  ‘their  principal  function,  after 
all,  was  religious  and  no  amount  of 
cutting  and  patching  could  take  away 
from  them  the  taint  of  Roman  wor¬ 
ship’.  After  denying  the  truth  of 
Robert  Rogers’s  account  of  an  ‘open 
stage  for  all  mysteries’  and  defending 
the  high  degree  of  artistry  in  staging, 
presentation,  and  performance,  the 
lecturer  claims  that  the  ‘grim,  grisly, 
pathetic  and  stirring’  plays  were 
‘grounded  in  the  life  and  faith  of  the 
medieval  audience’.  He  sees  in  ballads 
and  mysteries  (sharing,  he  thinks,  the 

9  Medieval  Drama  in  Chester,  by  F.  M. 
Salter.  Toronto  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  (The 
Alexander  Lectures  for  1953-4.)  pp.  x-F 
138.  365. 


same  authors)  ‘an  England  clustered 
closely  around  the  hospitable  and  all- 
inclusive  Church’  and  ends  his  lec¬ 
tures  with  a  list  of  the  debts  owed  by 
the  Elizabethan  stage  to  its  so-called 
‘crude  and  insipid’  predecessors. 

Charles  Moorman  ( PMLA )  and 
R.  T.  Davies  ( SP )  contribute  two 
interlocking  articles  on  Malory’s  aim 
and  method  in  Morte  Darthur.  The 
former  seeks  to  show  (in  contrast  with 
Vinaver)  that  in  the  sixth  romance 
Malory  took  great  pains  to  connect 
the  Grail  adventure  with  the  rest  of 
the  story.  He  believes  that  Malory 
envisaged  an  Arthurian  cycle  of 
growth,  decay,  and  fall,  since  he  ‘saw 
in  the  Grail,  not  a  symbol  of  man’s 
failure,  but  of  the  ultimate  failure  of 
Arthur’s  would-be  ideal  secular  civi¬ 
lization’.  For  Malory,  Launcelot  is  a 
tragic  hero  who  personifies  the  secular 
chivalric  way  of  life  which  he  cannot 
abandon  without  losing  his  identity. 
Passages  from  the  original  French 
source  are  altered  to  show  that 
Launcelot’s  chief  sin  is  ‘instability’. 
This  is  the  core  of  Moorman’s  argu¬ 
ment,  that  none  of  the  changes  made 
by  Malory  are  ‘minor  alterations  since 
they  are  integral  to  Malory’s  purpose  in 
assimilating  the  Grail  adventure  into 
the  whole  of  his  Arthurian  romance’. 
R.  T.  Davies  sees  ‘stabylite’  as  an  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  Malory’s  conception 
of  ‘vertuouse  love’  and  the  lack  of  this 
quality  as  ‘Launcelot’s  own  persona) 
problem’.  However,  he  finds  incon¬ 
sistency  in  Malory’s  treatment  of  love 
and  discusses  acutely  Elayne’s  apo¬ 
logia  within  the  context  of  medieval 
literature  written  around  romantic 
love,  particularly  her  admission  that 
‘the  extravagance  of  her  love  does  not 
offend  God’.  Although  Malory  hesi¬ 
tates  to  define  the  precise  physical 
relationship  between  Launcelot  and 
Gwenyver,  in  general  ‘the  sensibility 
of  Malory’s  lovers  is  immediately  con¬ 
vincing’.  This  clear  and  sensitive 
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article  concludes  by  asserting  that 
whatever  was  ‘vertuouse’  about  their 
love,  ‘Gwenyver  renounced  it,  and 
was  afraid  that  to  see  Launcelot 
again  would  destroy  that  state  of 
grace  in  which  she  was  determined 
to  die’. 

Primary  Sources  and  Associations 
of  Dunbar  s  Aureate  Imagery  (MLR) 
is  Isabel  Hyde’s  defence  of  the  poet’s 
style  against  some  recent  strictures. 
She  concedes  that  he  drew  repeatedly 
on  the  medieval  common  stock  of 
imagery,  but  she  maintains  that  he 
moulded  the  traditional  material  to 
his  own  highly  individual  poetic 
idiom.  After  discussing  his  treatment 
of  sententiae  and  of  images  relating 
to  Death,  the  Devil,  the  Harrowing  of 
Hell,  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  she 
suggests  that  what  is  ‘bleak,  stiff  or 
inexplicable’  to  the  general  reader 
should  come  ‘trailing  clouds  of 
powerful  association  .  .  .  with  all  the 
energy  and  colour  of  the  carving  and 
painting  and  the  stained  glass  in  which 
they  were  depicted’.  Thus,  since  con¬ 
ventional  imagery  appealed  strongly 
to  his  visual  imagination,  Dunbar  was 
able  to  ‘preserve  and  reinforce  the 
visual  and  sensuous  elements  of  the 
conventional  material’.  (See  Chapter  V, 
p.  87.) 

A.  E.  Malloch’s  The  Techniques 
and  Function  of  the  Renaissance 
Paradox  ( SP )  leans  heavily  on  Donne 
in  order  to  show  that  the  function  of  a 
paradox  was  to  ‘force  the  reader  to  un¬ 
cover  the  truth’  by  a  ‘show  of  deceit’. 
Emphasizing  the  dramatic  nature 
of  paradox,  he  traces  it  to  the  scho¬ 
lastic  quaestio  disputata,  and  after  an 
interesting  comparison  of  the  methods 
used  by  Aquinas  and  Suarez,  Malloch 
suggests  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
More  who  wrote  Utopia  ‘is  of  the  first 
importance  for  an  understanding  of 
the  function  of  paradox,  for  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  this  genre  is  closely 
associated  with  the  literature  of  scep¬ 
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ticism’.  This  article  makes  the  point 
that  while  Erasmus,  Agrippa,  and 
Montaigne  are  ‘forcing  the  reader 
(with  More)  to  assert  that  knowledge 
is  dramatic’,  they  all  end  by  recom¬ 
mending  the  saving  faith  and  by  de¬ 
precating  the  foolish  quest  for  know¬ 
ledge.  Thus  paradox  ‘controls  and 
makes  intelligible  the  multiple  world’. 
A  study  of  The  Prose  Style  of  John 
Lyly  ( ELH )  by  Jonas  A.  Barish  seems 
to  raise  wider  issues  than  its  title  sug¬ 
gests.  The  writer’s  principal  objects 
are  to  ‘correlate  certain  categories  of 
Lyly’s  style  with  categories  of  mean¬ 
ing’  and  to  ‘erase  the  sharp  line  drawn 
between  the  style  of  Euphues  and 
that  of  the  plays’;  however,  he  seems 
to  lack  enough  space  to  make  convin¬ 
cingly  the  point  that  Lyly’s  technique 
of  marking  out  divisions  of  thought 
and  of  subdividing  his  material  in 
parallel  sequences  affected  the  whole 
art  of  dramatic  delivery  as  well  as 
clarifying  the  outline  of  the  argument. 
Barish’s  generalization,  ‘for  the  first 
time,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  native 
prose  was  shouldering  the  burden 
formerly  carried  by  the  learned  lan¬ 
guage’,  suggests  that  more  work  needs 
to  be  done  on  the  evolution  of  Tudor 
and  Elizabethan  prose  now  that  the 
study  of  rhetoric  and  school  textbooks 
is  so  well  advanced. 

A  similar  reflection  is  occasioned  by 
Sister  M.  Stephanie  Stueber’s  study  of 
The  Balanced  Diction  of  Hooker’s 
'Polity'  ( PMLA ),  less  than  one-third 
of  which  is  devoted  to  the  stated 
subject.  Believing  that  Hooker’s  pur¬ 
pose  is  inseparable  from  the  ‘tradition 
of  Renaissance  Christian  humanism’ 
which  ‘employed  a  balanced  gramma¬ 
tical-rhetorical  style  to  communicate 
a  balanced  content’,  the  writer  feels 
justified  in  devoting  more  space  to 
the  content  and  the  tradition  it  em¬ 
bodies  than  to  a  criticism  of  the  style 
itself.  Obviously,  in  a  short  article,  a 
great  deal  has  to  be  condensed  if  it  is 
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to  be  shown  that  Hooker’s  purpose 
was  to  ‘re-establish  the  reason-faith 
balance  lost  by  Puritanism’,  and  that 
by  employing  a  ‘balanced  rhetorical 
style  and  exegetical  method  proper 
to  the  broad  concept  of  grammar’ 
Hooker  drew  on  a  ‘scholastic-dialec¬ 
tical  tradition’.  However,  in  the  study 
of  diction,  very  few  of  Hooker’s  own 
words  are  given,  and  even  these  are 
compared  with  passages  from  Pettie 
and  Lyly  without  giving  the  reader  an 
idea  of  their  background,  purpose,  and 
tradition  comparable  to  that  given  to 
Hooker.  The  conclusion  of  the  article 
— recapitulating  all  that  has  been  said 
with  little  reference  to  Hooker’s  dic¬ 
tion — prompts  the  thought  that  until 
the  prose  of  this  period  is  studied 
widely  and  thoroughly,  generaliza¬ 
tions  of  the  kind  here  attempted  need 
considerable  qualification. 

Two  articles  (in  NQ )  add  a  little 
more  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Sonnet 
form.  Allan  H.  Orrick  (on  Sackville’s 
Sonnets)  re-examines  Jasper  Hey- 
wood’s  reference  to  ‘Sackvyldes  Son¬ 
nets  Sweetly  sauste’  and  concludes 
that  there  is  no  new  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  the  view  that  Thomas  Sackville 
wrote  sonnets  which  are  not  extant. 
After  reminding  us  that  in  1560  the 
word  ‘sonnet’  was  used  for  poems 
from  four  to  one  hundred  lines  in 
length  and  suggesting  that  Heywood 
used  the  word  in  this  context  for  the 
sake  of  the  alliteration,  Orrick  prefers 
to  believe  that  this  quotation  is  only 
a  reference  to  Sackville’s  contribution 
to  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates.  Law¬ 
rence  A.  Sasek’s  article  (on  George 
Gascoigne  and  the  Elizabethan  Son¬ 
net  Sequence)  makes  the  more  posi¬ 
tive  claim  that  ‘the  sonnet  sequence 
should  be  added  to  the  considerable 
list  of  works  in  which  Gascoigne 
played  a  significant  pioneering  role’. 
He  maintains  that  William  T.  Going 
(NQ  1954)  has  neglected  to  mention 
the  ‘Seven  Sonets  in  Sequence  on  the 


theame  sat  cito  si  sat  bene ’  from  the 
five  poems  which  form  Gascoignes 
Memories,  where,  in  imitation  of  the 
Italian  ‘crown  of  sonnets’,  the  poet 
uses  the  sonnet  as  a  stanza  form  linked 
by  a  repeated  line.  Thus  Gascoigne 
first  used  the  term  ‘sequence’  and 
first  linked  sonnets  together  formally 
around  a  single  theme. 

3.  Texts  and  Bibliographical  Studies 

William  Nelson  has  so  rearranged 
the  text10  of  a  hitherto  unpublished 
early  Tudor  school  collection  of  vul- 
garia  (Arundel  MS.  249)  that  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  it  gives  a  clear  ‘mirror  of  men 
and  manners’.  In  his  introduction, 
which  begins  with  a  lively  account  of 
these  collections  of  ‘colloquial  expres¬ 
sions’,  he  claims  that  the  dramatic 
style  which  pervades  the  vulgaria  may 
have  influenced  More’s  prose  style, 
since  it  is  possible  that  More,  when  at 
school,  ‘may  have  been  set  exercises 
in  translation’  from  this  collection  of 
vulgaria  or  from  one  very  like  it.  Since 
the  editor  associates  this  school-book 
with  Magdalen  Grammar  School  (c. 
1501),  he  is  tempted  to  conclude  that 
the  comedies  of  More  referred  to  by 
Erasmus  ‘were  written  for  perfor¬ 
mance  by  the  schoolboys’  there  and 
that  the  ‘exceptionally  delightful  King 
Solomon ’,  referred  to  in  this  school¬ 
book,  was  one  of  them.  This  edition 
has  a  key  to  the  numbered  passages 
so  that  the  manuscript  order  can  be 
restored;  the  original  spelling  is  re¬ 
tained  and  the  punctuation  slightly 
modified.  There  are  helpful  notes  and 
a  glossary.  Side  by  side  with  this  col¬ 
lection  of  vulgaria  should  be  read 
Richard  Taverner’s  collection  of  Eras¬ 
mus’s  Proverbs11  now  made  available 

10  A  Fifteenth  Century  School  Book,  from 
a  manuscript  in  the  B.M.  (MS.  Arundel  249), 
ed.  William  Nelson.  O.U.P.  pp.  xxxi+106. 
25s. 

11  Proverbs  or  Adages  by  Desiderius 
Erasmus  Gathered  out  of  the  ‘Chiliades’ 
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in  a  series  of  Scholars’  Facsimiles  and 
Reprints.  DeWittT.Starnes’s  introduc¬ 
tion  places  Taverner’s  popular  work 
in  its  context  and  claims  one  of  the 
proverbs  as  an  analogue  or  possible 
source  for  Ulysses’  ‘Time  hath,  my 
lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back’  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida.  Rolf  Soellner,  too,  in 
The  Troubled  Fountain:  Erasmus 
formulates  a  Shakespearian  Simile 
( JEGP ),  claims  Erasmus  as  the  source 
of  an  image  that  appears  a  few  times 
in  Shakespeare. 

The  E.E.T.S.  edition12  of  Skelton’s 
translation  of  Diodorus  Siculus  will 
be  discussed  in  the  next  volume  of 
YW,  when  the  text  and  the  apparatus 
will  be  considered  together. 

Six  Walter  Greg’s  Lyell  Lectures  for 
1955  form  a  volume13  packed  with  in¬ 
formation  and  conjecture  about  the 
principles  and  practice  of  London 
publishers  and  printers  in  Elizabethan 
times  and  the  first  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  The  first  two  lectures 
throw  light  on  the  rules,  decrees,  and 
recordsof  the  Stationers’  Company;  the 
next  two  explain  such  terms  as  ‘licens¬ 
ing  for  the  press’,  ‘entry’,  and  ‘copy¬ 
right’;  the  last  two  discuss  imprints, 
patents,  the  part  played  in  licens¬ 
ing  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  and 
Pollard’s  theory  of  ‘blocking  entries’, 
in  which  Greg  finds  some  plausibility. 
Greg  shows  how  the  term  ‘entered’ 
was  used  in  a  special  sense  after 
c.  1588,  though  its  precise  meaning  is 
still  conjectural;  that  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  authority  for  an  entry 

and.  Englished  (1569)  by  Richard  Taverner, 
a  facsimile  reproduction  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  by  DeWitt  T.  Starnes.  Scholars’  Fac¬ 
similes  and  Reprints,  Gainesville,  Florida, 
pp.  xvi+142.  $6. 

12  The  Bibliotheca  Historica  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  ed.  F.  M.  Salter  and  H.  L.  R. 
Edwards.  Vol.  I:  Text.  (E.E.T.S.  no.  233.) 
O.U.P.  pp.  xviii+396.  42 s. 

13  Some  Aspects  of  London  Publishing 
between  1550  and  1650,  by  W.  W.  Greg. 
(The  Lyell  Lectures,  1955.)  O.U.P.  pp. 
viii+132.  21s. 


in  the  Register  is  still  complex  and 
obscure;  and  that,  in  all  normal  cases, 
imprints  of  the  type  ‘Printed  by  A  for 
B  to  be  sold  by  C’  are  ‘capable  of  strict 
interpretation  and  generally  mean 
what  they  say’.  Some  other  interesting 
bibliographical  problems  are  discussed 
in  The  English  Stock  of  the  Stationers’ 
Company,  by  Cyprian  Blagden;  Sir 
John  Prise,  by  Neil  R.  Ker;  and 
Variant  Formes  in  Elizabethan  Print¬ 
ing,  by  K.  Povey  (all  in  The  Library). 

The  Lumley  Library,  whose  1609 
Catalogue  has  now  been  handsomely 
published,14  has  a  special  interest  for 
Renaissance  students,  since  Cranmer, 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  Humphrey 
Lloyd  contributed  volumes  to  it.  As 
the  editors  claim,  in  an  introductory 
section  on  the  value  of  the  Catalogue 
to  the  modern  scholar,  the  informa¬ 
tion  here  made  accessible  for  the  first 
time  is  necessary  to  any  scholar’s 
knowledge  of  the  books  read  by  an 
educated  Elizabethan.  The  Catalogue 
has  seven  divisions:  theology,  history, 
liberal  arts  and  philosophy,  medicine, 
law,  cosmography  and  geography,  and 
music;  and  Lord  Lumley’s  scientific 
interests  help  to  balance  the  more 
humanistic  hard  core  of  the  collec¬ 
tion.  The  book  will  be  welcomed  by 
scholars  of  the  period.  Its  information 
may  be  supplemented  from  John  Leon 
Lievsay’s  A  Word  about  Barnaby 
Rich  (JEGP),  which  contains  an 
interesting  list  of  ‘best  sellers’  current 
during  Rich’s  publishing  life  (1574- 
1617). 

4.  Miscellaneous 

Four  articles  in  this  year’s  Studies  in 
the  Renaissance15  are  of  general  inter¬ 
est:  The  Rise  of  Secular  Drama  in  the 

14  The  Lumley  Library:  The  Catalogue  of 
1609,  ed.  by  Sears  Jayne  and  Francis  R. 
Johnson.  Published  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
B.M.  pp.  xiii+372.  1 105. 

15  Studies  in  the  Renaissance,  Vol.  Ill,  ed. 
by  M.  A.  Shaaber.  (The  Renaissance  So¬ 
ciety  of  America.)  New  York.  pp.  184. 
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Renaissance,  by  Leicester  Bradner;  A 
Rhetorical  Pattern  in  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  Poetry,  by  Joseph  G.  Fucilla; 
Freedom  and  Determinism  in  Renais¬ 
sance  Historians,  by  Myron  P.  Gil¬ 
more;  and  The  Scale  of  Man,  by 
Edgar  C.  Knowlton.  E.  Catherine 
Dunn’s  Lipsius  and  the  Art  of  Letter 
Writing  and  Stanford  E.  Lehmberg’s 
Sir  T homas  More’s  Life  of  Pico  della 
Mirandola  are  more  specialized  in 
their  interest,  while  articles  on  Samuel 
Daniel  and  Religio  Medici  lie  outside 
the  scope  of  this  chapter.  The  volume 
maintains  the  high  standard  of  scho¬ 
larship  which  marked  its  predecessors, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  a  fourth 
volume  will  appear  in  1957.  RN,  the 
sister  quarterly  publication  of  the 
Renaissance  Society  of  America,  con¬ 
tains  three  articles  of  special  interest 
for  English  students:  The  Direct 
Source  of  Wyatt's  Epigram:  ‘In  Dowt- 
full  Brest’,  by  Joseph  G.  Fucilla;  The 


Platonic  Source  of  utopia’s  ‘Mini¬ 
mum  Religion  ,  by  Leland  Miles;  and 
Thomas  Morley  and  the  First  Music 
for  the  English  Burial,  by  John  E. 
Uhler.  In  addition,  these  four  num¬ 
bers  contain  reviews  of  most  of  the 
books  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

The  literary  student  will  read  W. 
Leonard  Grant  on  Later  Neo-Latin 
Pastoral  I  ( SP )  and  Leicester  Bradner 
on  Some  Unpublished  Poems  by  John 
Leland  (PMLA)\  the  musician  will 
read  Nan  Carpenter  on  Spenser  and 
Timotheus  (PMLA)  and  on  The  Word 
‘ Simbolisme'  in  ‘The  Praise  of  Music’ 
by  John  Case  (1586)  ( NQ );  the  literary 
detective  will  enjoy  William  L.  Edger- 
ton  on  Nicholas  Udall  in  the  Indexes 
of  Prohibited  Books  (JEGP)\  while 
the  admirers  of  Shakespeare’s  ‘happy 
few’  will  be  a  little  disconcerted  by 
Paul  A.  Jorgensen’s  Alien  Military 
Doctrine  in  Renaissance  England 
(. MLQ ).  (See  Chapter  X,  p.  155.) 


VIII.  SHAKESPEARE 


By  T.  S. 

1.  Editions 

The  only  newcomer  to  the  Arden 
series  is  Richard  II,1  edited  by  Peter 
Ure.  Apart  from  the  deposition  scene, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Folio,  the 
text  is  based  on  that  of  the  first 
Quarto.  Ure  argues  persuasively  that 
Holinshed’s  Chronicles  is  the  one  un¬ 
doubted  source  for  the  play,  though 
he  accepts  the  probability  that  Shake¬ 
speare  also  borrowed  from  Daniel’s 
First  Four  Books  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
rather  than  that  Daniel  borrowed  from 
Shakespeare;  he  is  not  convinced  by 
claims  that  have  been  confidently  ad¬ 
vanced  on  behalf  of  five  other  works, 
including  Berners’s  Froissart  and  the 
anonymous  play  Woodstock.  He  is 
equally,  and  rightly,  suspicious  of 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
interpret  Richard  II  as  a  political  alle¬ 
gory  designed  to  warn  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  of  potential  threats  to  her  power. 
The  longest  section  in  the  introduction 
is  a  balanced  discussion  of  the  qualities 
and  actions  of  Richard  which  made 
his  fall  inevitable,  and  of  the  art  by 
which  Shakespeare  makes  us  accept 
this  fall  as  a  tragedy.  Ure's  annota¬ 
tions  are  full  and  helpful,  and  almost 
always  entirely  relevant.  A  welcome 
innovation,  as  far  as  this  series  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  an  initial  note  to  each  scene 
indicating  how  much  it  owes  to  any 
known  source,  and  how  far  Shake¬ 
speare  himself  appears  to  have  been 
responsible  for  its  matter  and  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  New  Shake¬ 
speare,  Pericles ,2  has  been  edited  by 

1  King  Richard  II,  ed.  by  Peter  Ure.  (The 
Arden  Shakespeare.)  Methuen,  pp.  lxxxiii+ 
207.  18s. 

2  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre,  ed.  by  J.  C. 


Dorsch 

J.  C.  Maxwell.  The  nature  of  its  text 
and  the  problems  relating  to  its  com¬ 
position  and  authorship  make  Pericles 
a  singularly  difficult  play  to  edit;  Max¬ 
well  has  tackled  the  difficulties  with 
thoroughness  and  good  sense.  It  is 
generally  accepted  that  Shakespeare’s 
hand  predominates  in  the  last  three 
acts.  George  Wilkins  is  the  most 
highly  favoured  candidate  for  the 
authorship  of  the  remainder  of  the 
play;  but  Maxwell,  while  feeling  that 
Heywood  has  rather  better  claims 
than  Wilkins,  concludes  that  the  non- 
Shakespearian  hand  must  remain 
anonymous.  In  the  Notes  on  the  Copy 
Maxwell  weighs  the  various  hypo¬ 
theses  that  have  been  advanced  to 
account  for  the  state  of  the  basic  text, 
the  1609  Quarto,  and  though  he  agrees 
that  it  is  probably  a  reported  text,  he 
rejects  Philip  Edwards’s  view  that 
obvious  differences  between  the  first 
two  and  the  last  three  acts  may  be 
attributed  to  the  different  habits  of 
two  reporters  rather  than  to  dual  au¬ 
thorship.  In  his  own  text  Maxwell  has 
attempted  to  emend  all  errors  that  he 
judges  to  be  compositorial,  but  has 
been  compelled  to  leave  a  certain 
amount  of  ‘manifest  and  deeply-rooted 
nonsense’  which  appears  to  defy  emen¬ 
dation;  in  general  he  has,  no  doubt 
rightly,  done  more  tidying  ‘than  would 
be  proper  in  a  critical  edition  of  the 
austerest  kind’.  On  the  linguistic  and 
textual  sides  his  annotations  are  the 
most  helpful  that  have  yet  appeared  in 
an  edition  of  Pericles.  C.  B.  Youngcon- 
tributes  an  interesting  stage-history. 

Timon  of  Athens  is  another  play 
which  confronts  an  editor  with  special 
difficulties,  this  time  mainly  textual. 

Maxwell.  (The  New  Shakespeare.)  C.U.P. 
pp.  xli+211.  15s. 
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In  preparing  his  edition  of  the  play3 4 
for  the  Penguin  Shakespeare,  G.  B. 
Harrison  has  accepted  the  theory  that 
it  is  an  early  version  of  a  play  which 
Shakespeare  never  completed  for  use 
in  the  theatre.  He  follows  the  Folio 
text  more  closely  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  practice;  surely  quite  rightly, 
since  the  problems  of  interpretation 
which  remain  are  for  the  most  part  no 
greater  than  those  which  have  been 
produced  by  attempts  to  tidy  the  text. 
For  the  rest,  his  edition  observes  the 
editorial  procedure  of  earlier  volumes 
in  the  series. 

In  the  Yale  Shakespeare,  Troilus 
and  Cressida 4  has  been  edited  by  Jack- 
son  J.  Campbell.  As  with  earlier  plays 
done  in  this  series,  footnote  glosses 
are  kept  short,  so  that  the  pleasantly 
printed  pages  of  text  may  be  read  with 
little  interruption,  and  longer  notes 
and  interpretative  comments  are  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  end  of  the  volume.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  annotations  are  almost  always 
illuminating,  and  are  economically 
presented.  Appendixes  dealing  with 
the  state  and  the  transmission  of  the 
texts,  the  date  of  composition,  and  the 
sources,  follow  the  annotations;  and 
here  again  Campbell  has  supplied  all 
the  relevant  information  clearly  and 
succinctly.  The  only  controversial 
feature  of  his  edition  is  his  choice  of 
the  Folio  rather  than  the  Quarto  for 
his  copy-text. 

Under  the  general  editorship  of  Al¬ 
fred  Harbage,  the  American  division 
of  Penguin  Books  has  inaugurated  the 
Pelican  Shakespeare,5  a  cheap  paper¬ 

3  The  Life  of  Timort  of  Athens,  ed.  by 
G.  B.  Harrison.  (The  Penguin  Shakespeare.) 
Penguin  Books,  pp.  126.  2s.  6 d. 

4  The  Tragedy  of  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
ed.  by  Jackson  J.  Campbell.  (The  Yale 
Shakespeare.)  Yale  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp. 
viii+169.  $1.50.  12s. 

5  The  Pelican  Shakespeare.  Gen.  ed. 

Alfred  Harbage.  The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth, 
ed.  by  Alfred  Harbage.  pp.  114.  The  Tra¬ 
gedy  of  Coriolanus,  ed.  by  Harry  Levin, 
pp.  164.  Measure  for  Measure,  ed.  by  R.  C. 


backed  edition  of  the  plays  individu¬ 
ally  prepared  by  leading  American 
Shakespearian  scholars.  Each  volume 
contains  a  short  introduction  on  the 
life  and  the  theatre  of  Shakespeare  by 
the  general  editor,  and  a  special  intro¬ 
duction,  by  its  own  editor,  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  play  presented.  Since  the  edi¬ 
tion  is  intended  for  the  general  reader 
rather  than  the  scholar,  these  intro¬ 
ductions  avoid  controversial  issues, 
and  merely  provide  a  few  helpful 
comments  on  the  purpose  and  spirit 
of  the  plays,  and  reasonable  inferences 
about  their  sources  and  dates  of  com¬ 
position.  Footnote  glosses  are  kept  to 
a  minimum,  but  are  sufficient  to  ex¬ 
plain  most  of  the  linguistic  difficulties. 
In  order  to  give  some  sense  of  the 
continuity  of  the  plays  in  an  Eliza¬ 
bethan  performance,  the  traditional 
act-  and  scene-divisions  are  relegated 
to  the  margin.  The  four  plays  which 
have  so  far  appeared  are  Macbeth, 
Coriolanus,  Measure  for  Measure,  and 
The  Winter’s  Tale;  and  the  names  of 
their  editors  will  vouch  for  the  scholar¬ 
ship  that  has  gone  into  their  editing. 

The  summer  number  of  Sh  Q  is  de¬ 
voted  to  G.  Blakemore  Evans’s  excel¬ 
lent  supplement6  to  S.  B.  Hemingway’s 
New  Variorum  edition  of  1  Henry  IV, 
which  was  published  in  1936.  Under 
the  usual  Variorum  arrangement  of 
textual  and  critical  notes  below  the 
text  (which  is,  of  course,  not  provided 
in  the  present  volume),  and  appen¬ 
dixes  covering  the  textual  history,  the 
date  of  composition,  the  sources,  com¬ 
mentary,  and  stage  history,  Evans 
‘brings  together  with  some  degree  of 
completeness  all  (mere  nonsense  apart) 
that  has  been  written  relating  to  the 

Bald.  pp.  125.  The  Winter’s  Tale,  ed.  by 
Baldwin  Maxwell,  pp.  140.  Baltimore: 
Penguin  Books.  Each  vol.  50  c. 

6  Supplement  to  ‘Henry  IV,  Part  I’:  A 
New  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  ed. 
by  G.  Blakemore  Evans.  Shakespeare  Quar¬ 
terly  (Summer),  pp.  iv+121.  For  sub¬ 
scribers.  Also  available  bound  at  $4.50. 
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play’  in  the  past  twenty  years.  A  little 
of  the  ‘mere  nonsense’  has  slipped  into 
this  supplement,  in  the  section  on  the 
‘Thematic  Ideas  and  Patterns’,  for  in¬ 
stance.  However,  the  editor  of  such  a 
work  as  this  must  cast  his  net  as 
widely  as  possible,  and  it  is  better  that 
he  should  err  on  the  side  of  over¬ 
inclusiveness  than  that  he  should  miss 
possibly  significant  points.  In  the 
main,  Evans  has  selected  his  material 
judiciously  and  arranged  it  clearly; 
for  example,  his  section  on  the  text 
presents  admirably  the  recent  findings 
on  the  textual  history  of  the  play,  and 
in  bringing  up  to  date  what  has  been 
discovered  about  its  sources  he  is  both 
comprehensive  and  concise.  The  ‘Der¬ 
ing  MS.’  of  Henry  IV,  on  which  he 
has  himself  written  so  well  ( YW  xxxvi. 
104),  perhaps  deserves  more  than  the 
passing  mention  he  gives  it.  The  sup¬ 
plement  as  a  whole  will  be  an  invalu¬ 
able  work  of  reference  for  all  future 
students  of  the  play. 

This  year’s  play  in  the  beautiful 
editions  of  the  Folio  Society  is  King 
Lear.1  Like  its  predecessors,  it  repro¬ 
duces  the  text  of  M.  R.  Ridley’s  New 
Temple  Shakespeare,  with  a  glossary 
compiled  by  Jean  Rook.  The  volume 
is  embellished  with  designs  for  stage 
decor  by  Isamu  Noguchi.  In  his  intro¬ 
duction  Donald  Wolfit  gives  a  brief 
stage  history  of  the  play,  and  describes 
his  own  handling  of  the  text  in  per¬ 
formance. 

Six  plays  and  the  Sonnets  have  been 
edited  by  Thomas  Marc  Parrott  and 
Edward  Hubler  in  a  volume8  designed 
for  the  student  who,  having  been 
introduced  to  Shakespeare,  wishes  to 
become  familiar  with  him  at  his  best. 

7  The  Tragedy  of  King  Lear,  by  William 
Shakespeare.  Introduction  by  Donald  Wol¬ 
fit.  Designs  by  Noguchi.  Folio  Society, 
pp.  132.  18s. 

8  Shakespeare.  Six  Plays  and  the  Sonnets, 
ed.  by  Thomas  Marc  Parrott  and  Edward 
Hubler.  New  York :  Scribner’s,  pp.v+290. 
$1.75. 
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The  plays  offered  are  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  1  Henry  IV,  Hamlet,  Othello, 
As  You  Like  It,  and  The  Tempest. 
There  is  a  short  general  introduction 
which  surveys  Shakespeare’s  life  and 
development  as  a  playwright,  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  theatre  for  which  he  wrote; 
and  each  of  the  plays  is  prefaced  by 
information  about  its  date  and  sources, 
and  some  critical  comment.  Difficult 
words  and  allusions  are  explained  in 
footnote  glosses.  The  Sonnets  are  pre¬ 
sented  complete,  and  are  also  provided 
with  an  introduction  and  glosses. 

From  the  Sylvan  Press  comes  a 
volume  containing  the  Sonnets9  beau¬ 
tifully  printed  in  the  Palatino  type 
face  designed  by  Hermann  Zapf.  One 
of  the  Sylvanus  Editions  edited  by 
Charles  Rosner,  and  limited  to  500 
copies  for  sale,  this  very  handsome 
volume  will  be  sought  after  by  col¬ 
lectors  of  fine  books. 

In  the  past  four  or  five  years  Richard 
Flatter’s  German  versions  of  Shake¬ 
speare  have  been  appearing  at  inter¬ 
vals  in  a  collected  edition,  and  twenty- 
five  plays  and  some  scenes  from  Sir 
Thomas  More  are  now  available  in  six 
volumes.10  These  translations  are  not 
as  ‘literary’  as  the  generality  of  earlier 
versions,  such  as  the  Schlegel-Tieck 
versions,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
are  more  dramatic;  in  his  attempts  to 
reproduce  the  idiom  and  the  rhythms 
of  the  originals.  Flatter  has  managed 
better  than  his  predecessors  to  convey 
the  variety  and  actuality  of  the  plays 
as  English  readers  know  them. 

About  a  dozen  languages  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  many  other  translations 
listed  in  the  Sh  Q  Bibliography  for 

9  The  Complete  Sonnets  of  William 
Shakespeare.  (Sylvanus  Editions.)  Sylvan 
Press,  1955.  pp.  83.  42j\ 

10  Shakespeare:  neu  iibersetzt,  von 
Richard  Flatter.  Vienna:  Walter  Krieg.  6 
volumes.  Vol.  1,  1952.  pp.  572.  Vol.  2, 

1953.  pp.  635.  Vol.  3,  1954.  pp.  592.  Vol.  4, 

1954.  pp.  640.  Vol.  5,  1955.  pp.  656.  Vol.  6, 

1955.  pp.  687. 
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1956.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to 
see  the  large  number  of  Japanese 
translations  that  have  been  made  in 
recent  years.  A  good  deal  of  Japanese 
criticism  of  Shakespeare  has  also  been 
appearing. 

2.  Textual  and  Bibliographical  Studies 

The  most  important  work  in  the 
textual  field  is  C.  J.  Sisson’s  New 
Readings  in  Shakespeare .u  Every 
modern  editor  of  Shakespeare  has  to 
restore  many  copy- text  readings  which 
the  editors  of  the  last  two  centuries, 
lacking  the  knowledge  and  techniques 
of  today,  did  not  understand  and 
therefore  felt  it  necessary  to  emend. 
As  Sisson  observes,  ‘many  a  Folio  or 
Quarto  reading  must  be  restored  to 
the  text  of  Shakespeare,  as  we  creep 
closer  to  the  minds  and  the  language 
of  the  Elizabethan  English’.  This  is 
spoken  with  the  authority  of  one  who 
has  spent  many  years  in  the  study  of 
Elizabethan  editions  and  manuscripts, 
and  has  himself  recently  edited  the 
complete  works  of  Shakespeare  (YW 
xxxv.  79).  In  his  introduction  Sisson 
explains  the  bibliographical  and 
palaeographical  techniques  that  he 
has  employed  in  his  attempts  to  purify 
the  text  of  Shakespeare.  Then  play  by 
play  he  discusses  all  (or  very  nearly 
all)  the  disputed  passages,  and  gives 
his  own  readings,  supporting  them 
with  well-reasoned  arguments.  At  first 
sight  it  may  seem  that  he  has  chosen 
a  misleading  title  for  his  volumes, 
since  he  is  more  concerned  to  defend 
original  readings  that  to  propose  new 
ones.  Indeed  he  has  been  able  to  jus¬ 
tify  probably  more  Folio  and  Quarto 
readings  than  any  previous  editor. 

11  New  Readings  in  Shakespeare,  by  C.  J. 
Sisson.  (Shakespeare  Problems  Series,  VIII.) 
C.U.P.  2  volumes.  Vol.  I,  Introduction, 
The  Comedies,  The  Poems,  pp.  ix+218. 
Vol.  II,  The  Histories,  The  Tragedies,  pp. 
vii+300.  45s.  the  set. 


However,  where  emendation  seems 
inescapable,  Sisson’s  special  know¬ 
ledge  of  modern  methods  in  textual 
scholarship  serves  him  well,  and  he 
always  works  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  ‘any  editorial  reconstruction 
must  be  consistent  with  a  conceivable 
piece  of  copy’.  Inevitably  some  of  his 
readings,  whether  emendations  or  re¬ 
versions  to  the  original  texts,  will  be 
disputed;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  has  illuminated  many  hitherto 
obscure  places  in  the  text  of  Shake¬ 
speare. 

As  he  explains  in  his  introduction, 
one  of  John  W.  Shroeder’s  aims,  in 
The  Great  Folio  of  1623,n  is  ‘to  reach 
and  interest  in  bibliographical  pro¬ 
blems  an  audience  wider  than  that 
composed  of  those  who  are  biblio¬ 
graphers  already’.  Much  of  his  book, 
therefore,  recapitulates  the  findings  of 
other  scholars  on  the  printing  of  the 
First  Folio.  In  his  second  chapter,  for 
example,  he  describes  irregularities 
that  occur  in  pagination,  signation, 
running-titles,  act-  and  scene-captions, 
and  the  like;  and  elsewhere  he  explains 
the  methods  of  printing  in  laggard’s 
house,  and  sums  up  what  is  known 
about  the  printing  of  the  Folio  and 
about  its  compositors.  Shroeder’s  own 
special  contribution  is  a  study  of  the 
page  rules  which  leads  him  to  offer 
‘a  revised  summary  of  the  order  of 
printing  of  the  Tragedies  and  the  final 
quires  of  the  Histories’.  In  his  view, 
the  Folio  ‘seems  to  bid  fair  to  be  .  .  . 
one  of  the  most  curiously  printed  of 
English  books.  In  its  production  .  .  . 
irregularity  was  the  norm  and  regula¬ 
rity  the  exception.’  In  his  final  chapter 
Shroeder  puts  forward  bibliographi¬ 
cal  evidence  which  confirms  what 
other  methods  have  shown  to  be  the 
copy  for  particular  plays;  for  example, 

12  The  Great  Folio  of  1623 :  Shakespeare’s 
Plays  in  the  Printing  House,  by  John  W. 
Shroeder.  New  York:  Shoe  String  Press, 
pp.  xi+125.  $4.25. 
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that  Twelfth  Night  and  Henry  VIII 
were  printed  from  theatrical  prompt¬ 
books. 

Charlton  Hinman  contributes  to  SB 
an  important  article  on  the  printing 
of  the  Folio.  From  his  familiarity  with 
scores,  even  hundreds,  of  individual 
types  used,  he  has  established  the  exact 
order  in  which  the  various  formes  that 
make  up  the  Folio  were  set  (cf.  YW 
xxxvi.  103).  He  also  isolates  much  of 
the  work  of  a  very  inexpert  composi¬ 
tor  who  was  probably  an  apprentice 
in  laggard’s  shop.  This  compositor, 
Compositor  E,  for  some  of  whose 
inaccuracy  Compositor  B  has  been 
blamed,  not  only  set  T itus  A  ndronicus, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  certain  pages 
of  T roilus  and  Cressida,  but  also  ‘had 
a  significant  hand  in  Hamlet,  King 
Lear,  and  Othello'. 

F or  six  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  ( Ham¬ 
let ,  Othello,  Lear,  T roilus,  Richard  III, 
and  2  Henry  IV),  the  Quarto  and 
Folio  texts  supplement  each  other  in 
an  important  way,  each  supplying 
passages  not  found  in  the  other.  The 
Quarto  ‘omissions’ often  occur  in  pairs 
separated  by  approximately  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  normally  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  in  Elizabethan  dra¬ 
matic  manuscripts,  and  in  Worn  Pages 
in  Shakespearian  Manuscripts  (Sh  Q) 
Joseph  S.  G.  Bolton  argues  that  many 
of  them  are  due  to  the  ‘gradual  wear¬ 
ing  or  tearing  away  of  the  lower  edge 
of  the  paper,  which  made  the  last  lines 
on  both  sides  illegible’. 

Two  articles  in  SB  are  devoted  to 
the  ‘good’  Quarto  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  Paul  L.  Cantrell  and  George 
Walton  Williams  claim,  from  variant 
compositorial  characteristics  and  the 
mechanical  evidence  of  the  press- 
work,  that  this  Quarto  was  set  by  two 
compositors;  as  for  copy,  though  there 
was  some  contamination  from  Quarto 
1,  an  independent  manuscript  was  also 
used.  In  the  second  article  Richard 
Hosley  enlarges  upon  ‘the  nature  and 
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extent  of  Q  l’s  influence  upon  the  text 
of  Q  2’. 

In  NQ  C.  A.  Greer  contests  the 
generally  accepted  theory,  first  pro¬ 
pounded  by  W.  W.  Greg,  that  the  first 
Quarto  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind¬ 
sor  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  a  memo¬ 
rial  reconstruction  by  an  actor  who 
had  played  the  part  of  the  Host.  Greer 
believes  that  the  Quarto  and  Folio 
versions  are  both  Shakespearian 
adaptations,  worked  over  at  different 
times,  of  the  lost  play  The  Jealous 
Comedy. 

This  is  perhaps  the  place  to  men¬ 
tion  G.  P.  V.  Akrigg’s  article  in  Sh  Q, 
The  Arrangement  of  the  Tragedies  in 
the  First  Folio.  The  histories  are 
arranged  chronologically  according 
to  the  reigns  of  the  kings  from  whom 
they  take  their  names;  the  comedies, 
it  has  been  suggested,  were  arranged 
so  as  to  give  prominence  to  hitherto 
unprinted  plays  by  putting  them  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  section.  No 
one  has  plausibly  explained  the  order 
of  the  tragedies.  Akrigg  advances  the 
thesis  that  ‘basically  the  tragedies 
were  arranged  according  to  what  Con- 
dell  and  Heminge  took  to  be  the  order 
of  their  composition’.  However,  he 
does  not  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
position  of  the  four  tragedies  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
appear  to  be  in  the  wrong  order. 

In  the  third  of  his  series  The  New 
Way  with  Shakespeare’s  Texts  (Sh  S), 
the  subtitle  of  which  is  ‘In  Sight  of 
Shakespeare’s  Manuscripts’,  J.  Dover 
Wilson  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  investigations  which  led  to  the 
widely  accepted  identification  of  Hand 
D  in  The  Booke  of  Sir  T homas  Moore 
with  Shakespeare’s  hand.  These  in¬ 
vestigations,  Wilson  believes,  together 
with  the  foundation  of  the  Malone 
Society  by  W.  W.  Greg  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Greg’s  Elizabethan  Dramatic 
Documents  and  of  E.  K.  Chambers’s 
William  Shakespeare,  have  done  more 
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than  anything  else  to  bring  us  within 
sight  of  Shakespeare’s  manuscripts. 

Alice  Walker’s  paper  Principles  of 
Annotation  (SB)  offers  suggestions  for 
future  editors  of  Shakespeare.  With 
special  reference  to  the  text  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  Dr.  Walker  makes  a 
plea  for  the  kind  of  historical  ap¬ 
proach  to  Shakespeare’s  language  that 
the  O.E.D.  now  makes  possible.  Any 
writings  that  are  relevant  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  style  should  also  be  used.  She 
goes  on  to  suggest  that,  since  we  are 
accustomed  to  conventions  in  colla¬ 
tion  notes,  a  great  deal  of  dead  wood 
might  be  cut  out  of  explanatory  notes 
as  well  by  the  use  of  conventions. 

In  Sh  S  Georges  A.  Bonnard  de¬ 
scribes  the  magnificent  collection  of 
Shakespearian  Folios  and  Quartos 
and  other  ‘Shakespeariana’  in  the  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Bodmeriana  at  Zurich.  In 
building  up  this  library  Bodmer  has 
concentrated  on  ‘the  five  literary 
monuments  which  he  rightly  regards 
as  the  pillars  of  Western  civilization, 
the  poems  of  Homer,  the  Bible,  the 
Divina  Commedia,  the  plays  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  the  works  of  Goethe’;  but 
he  has  added  much  else  that  is  of  value 
to  students  of  ‘these  supreme  master¬ 
pieces’. 

3.  General  Studies 

Geoffrey  Bush’s  purpose,  in  Shake¬ 
speare  and  the  Natural  Condition ,n 
is  to  show  ‘what  it  means  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  characters  to  belong  to 
nature’,  to  live  according  to  the 
natural  order  of  the  universe.  Shake¬ 
speare’s  vision  ‘reaches  towards  a 
settlement  with  nature  that  in  the 
deepest  sense  is  a  poetic  and  dramatic 
settlement’,  as  may  be  recognized  at 
the  moment,  for  example,  when  Ham¬ 
let  says,  ‘The  readiness  is  all’,  or  the 
moment  when  Lear  awakens  in  Cor- 

13  Shakespeare  and  the  Natural  Condi¬ 
tion,  by  Geoffrey  Bush.  Harvard  U.P.  and 
O.U.P.  pp.  xi+135.  $3.  24.y. 


delia’s  arms  and  says,  ‘You  are  a  spirit, 
I  know.’  ‘In  the  histories  and  comedies 
the  two  aspects  of  the  natural  condi¬ 
tion  are  the  fact  of  natural  incom¬ 
pleteness  and  the  dream  of  natural 
order’,  says  Bush;  the  comedies  move 
towards  ‘a  moment  of  natural  perfec¬ 
tion’,  usually  symbolized  by  the  union 
of  the  lovers,  and  the  histories  to¬ 
wards  a  victory  of  some  kind,  sym¬ 
bolized  by  the  restoration  of  order  in 
the  commonwealth.  Bush  illustrates 
this  thesis  by  analysis  of  As  You  Like 
It  and  the  ‘problem  comedies’,  and  by 
close  reference  to  several  of  the  his¬ 
tory  plays.  He  then  turns  to  the  tra¬ 
gedies,  to  which  he  devotes  the  greater 
part  of  his  book.  At  the  beginning  of 
a  Shakespearian  tragic  plot  there  is 
established  ‘the  original  goodness  of 
nature’.  The  plot  is  set  in  motion  ‘by 
a  fall  from  this  original  integrity,  and 
by  actions  that  violate  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  nature  and  society.  .  .  .  There 
follows  a  growing  disorder,  and  nature 
is  scourged  by  the  sequent  effects;  but 
at  the  end  there  is  the  hope  of  a 
remedy.’  In  Shakespeare’s  last  plays, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  and  the  four 
romances,  the  tragic  plot  ‘recurs  in  a 
new  proportion;  there  are  dangers  in 
the  encounter  between  character  and 
the  world,  but  there  is  a  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  about  the  remedies  that  restore 
the  original  goodness  that  has  been 
lost’. 

In  Shakespeares  Dramatische  Kon- 
zeptionu  Richard  Laqueur  builds  up 
the  most  elaborate  case  yet  presented 
for  revision  in  Shakespeare’s  plays. 
His  thesis  is  that  Shakespeare  wrote 
each  of  his  plays  at  least  twice;  having 
composed  an  Urtext,  he  later  returned 
to  it,  inserting  new  matter  but  making 
no  deletions,  and  paying  no  regard  to 
any  confusion  of  form,  sense,  charac¬ 
terization,  or  motive  that  might  result 

14  Shakespeares  dramatische  Konzeption, 
von  Richard  Laqueur.  Tubingen :  Niemeyer, 
1955.  pp.  vii+356.  DM.25. 
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from  his  additions.  Laqueur’s  theory 
rests  upon  the  types  of  evidence  ad¬ 
duced  by  all  those  who  argue  for 
large-scale  revision  in  the  plays;  but 
he  is  more  thorough-going,  and  more 
fanciful,  in  his  quest  for  such  evidence 
than  the  most  ardent  of  his  revisionist 
predecessors.  He  illustrates  his  theory 
with  long-drawn  analyses  of  Othello, 
Lear,  Macbeth,  and  Hamlet,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  isolate  the  Urtext  of  each  play 
from  the  texts  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  It  is  unlikely  that  students  of 
Shakespeare  will  be  greatly  impressed 
by  Laqueur’s  methods  or  conclusions. 

In  Shakespeare’s  Military  World15 
Paul  A.  Jorgensen  has  ‘tried  to  bring 
.  .  .  within  view  several  aspects  of 
Shakespeare’s  military  world,  and  its 
population,  which  were  manifestly 
of  real  interest  to  him  and  to  his 
audience’.  Jorgensen  describes  how 
Shakespeare  got  over  the  difficulty  of 
representing  warfare  on  the  stage  by 
making  it  audible  rather  than  visible, 
that  is,  by  means  of  rhetorical  descrip¬ 
tion  and  of  battle  music  played  on 
trumpet,  fife,  and  drum,  distinctive 
types  of  drumming  being  used  to  iden¬ 
tify  different  armies.  He  goes  on  to 
illustrate  from  several  plays  the  dra¬ 
matic  use  that  Shakespeare  made  of 
discord  and  dissension  between  his 
military  leaders.  In  dealing  next  with 
‘the  duties  and  honors  pertaining  to 
all  ranks’  in  Renaissance  military 
theory,  Jorgensen  discusses  in  special 
detail  the  ‘classical  ideals  for  general¬ 
ship’  which  are  embodied  in,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Henry  V,  and  the  comic  and 
realistic  representation  of  the  common 
soldier  in  the  history  plays.  In  his  final 
chapter,  ‘The  Soldier  in  Society’,  he 
shows  how  military  characters  such 
as  Othello,  Coriolanus,  and  Hotspur 
become  misfits  when  they  are  brought 
into  a  non-military  world;  the  result- 

15  Shakespeare' s  Military  World,  by 
Paul  A.  Jorgensen.  California  U.P.  and 
C.U.P.  pp.  xi+345.  37 s.  6 d. 


ing  clashes  ‘reveal  their  own  limita¬ 
tions  of  character  and  also  the  flaws 
of  the  social  group  to  which  they  re¬ 
turn’.  Jorgensen’s  treatment  of  his 
subject  is  comprehensive,  and  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  constant  reference  to  specific 
characters  and  episodes. 

T.  W.  Baldwin’s  monumental  work 
on  the  curriculum  of  the  Elizabethan 
grammar-schoolboy,  William  Shak- 
spere’s  Small  Latine  &  Lesse  Greeke,76 
first  published  in  1944  (YW  xxv.  83), 
has  once  more  been  made  available  in  a 
second  printing  which  will  be  warmly 
welcomed. 

In  Shakespeares  Tragodien  und 
Romanzen:  Kontinuitdt  oder  Um- 
bruch?17  Horst  Oppel  joins  issue  with 
those  who  regard  Shakespeare’s  trage¬ 
dies  and  romances  as  self-contained 
groups  of  plays,  with  few  essential 
elements  common  to  the  two  groups. 
He  remains  unconvinced  by  argu¬ 
ments  based  on  structure,  style,  and 
‘systems  of  values’,  claiming  that  an 
examination  both  of  theme  and  ima¬ 
gery  reveals  continuity  rather  than  a 
breach  between  the  tragedies  and  the 
romances.  He  bases  this  claim  largely 
on  Shakespeare’s  characteristic  use  of 
dramatic  imagery  to  establish  mood 
and  underline  theme;  and  by  analysis 
and  comparison  of  two  passages  in 
particular,  Macbeth,  I.  vi.  1-10  (‘The 
temple-haunting  martlet’)  and  The 
Tempest,  n.  i.  36-53  (‘Here  is  every¬ 
thing  advantageous  to  life’),  he  sup¬ 
ports  his  belief  that  Macbeth  and  The 
Tempest  illustrate  the  same  system  of 
values,  and  indeed  share  a  common 
theme,  ‘to  make  good  of  bad’.  His 
conclusion  is  that  without  the  trage¬ 
dies  the  romances  could  not  have  been 

16  William  Shakspere's  Small  Latine  and 
Lesse  Greeke,  by  T.  W.  Baldwin.  Illinois 
U.P.  Two  volumes.  Vol.  I,  pp.  xviii+753. 
Vol.  II,  pp.  vi+772.  $12.50.  £5. 

17  Shakespeare’ s  Tragodien  und  Roman¬ 
zen:  Kontinuitdt  oder  U mbruch? ,  von  Horst 
Oppel.  Wiesbaden:  Steiner,  1954.  pp.  62. 
DM.  3.60. 
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written — ‘Ohne  Tragodien  keine  Ro- 
manzen.’ 

From  Czechoslovakia  comes  a 
book,18  written  by  Jaroslav  Pokorny, 
which  is  designed  primarily  for  thea¬ 
trical  workers.  The  book  opens  with 
a  Marxist  analysis  of  Shakespeare’s 

age,  and  proceeds  to  a  description  of 
the  Elizabethan  theatre  and  an  outline 
of  Shakespeare’s  life.  The  second  part 
presents  a  new  interpretation  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  and  principal  charac¬ 
ters  viewed  in  relation  to  the  rapid 
development  of  the  social  structure  of 
Elizabethan  and  early  Jacobean  Eng¬ 
land.  Pokorny  sees  an  analogy  between 
this  social  change  and  Shakespeare’s 
own  development,  which  he  traces 
from  the  national  consciousness  and 
pride  of  the  history  plays,  through  the 
optimism  of  the  comedies  and  the 
conflicts  and  crises  of  the  tragedies, 
to  the  discovery  of  a  new  equilibrium 
in  the  poetic  and  legendary  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  final  plays. 

Two  articles  from  the  Czech  Casop- 
sis  pro  moderrn  filologii  (1955)  also 
require  mention.  In  Shakespeare’ s 
Philosophy  Bohumil  Trnka  decides 
that  Shakespeare  had  no  philosophy, 
if  by  philosophy  is  meant  the  attempt 
at  a  rational  interpretation  of  reality 
pursued  systematically  on  the  basis  of 
special  sciences.  His  keen  sense  of  the 
realities  of  life  was  coloured,  but 
never  led  astray,  by  the  influence  of 
other  writers,  such  as  Montaigne,  and 
by  the  conventional  views  of  his  age. 
In  an  essay  on  Shakespeare’s  world- 
outlook,  ZdenSk  Stri'brny  emphasizes 
that  in  Shakespeare’s  work  we  en¬ 
counter  the  ideals  of  the  old  feudal 
and  the  new  bourgeois  and  humanist 
world-outlook,  as  well  as  criticism  of 
both  these  ideologies  and  a  positive 
expression  of  the  feelings  and  aspira- 

18  Shakespearova  doba  a  divadlo  ( The 
Theatre  and  the  Age  of  Shakespeare ).  by 
Jaroslav  Pokorny.  Prague:  Orbis,  1955. 
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tions  of  the  masses.  This  is  what  makes 
Shakespeare  a  truly  national  poet. 

How  fully  can  Shakespeare  be  un¬ 
derstood  without  a  close  knowledge 
of  his  Elizabethan  background?  In 
One  of  the  Least  Typical  of  All  Eliza¬ 
bethans  ( Ang )  Horst  Oppel  reviews 
Shakespearian  studies  of  recent  years 
devoted  to  this  question,  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  Shakespeare  must  neither 
be  divorced  from  his  age,  nor  ‘sacri¬ 
ficed’  to  it.  In  Professor  Ellis-Fermor’s 
phrase,  ‘Shakespeare’s  simultaneous 
detachment  from  his  contemporaries 
and  comprehension  of  them’,  he  finds 
the  happy  compromise  that  must  be 
accepted. 

A  similar  view  is  expressed  by  David 
Daiches  in  Guilt  and  Justice  in  Shake¬ 
speare,  an  interesting  essay  in  his 
book  Literary  Studies  (see  Chapter  I, 
note  17).  Daiches  begins  with  the 
salutary  warning  that  ‘we  distort  the 
meaning  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  sadly 
if  we  lay  them  on  the  Procrustean  bed 
of  a  synthetic-  “Elizabethan  point  of 
view”’;  for  there  is  always  some  dis¬ 
parity  between  the  outlook  of  an  age 
and  the  individual  vision  of  the  poet. 
He  proceeds  to  suggest  that  ‘the  am¬ 
biguity  of  innocence’  was  the  first 
tragic  problem  that  Shakespeare  faced 
in  his  maturity;  that  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  ‘innocence  of  character  and 
effectiveness  of  moral  action’  provides 
one  of  the  moral  patterns  in  the  tra¬ 
gedies.  Having  shown  how  variations 
on  this  pattern  are  worked  out  in  each 
of  the  tragedies  and  in  Measure  for 
Measure,  he  passes  on  to  the  late  tragi¬ 
comedies,  in  which  moral  innocence 
emerges  unharmed  from  the  nets  of 
guilt  in  which  it  becomes  enmeshed. 

In  Repentance  and  the  Art  of  Living 
Well  ( Ashland  Stud.,  see  note  24) 
Dolora  Cunningham  sets  out,  with  a 
survey  of  the  repentance  literature 
current  in  Elizabethan  times,  to  show 
how  effectively  Shakespeare  uses  the 
theme  of  repentance  in  his  comedies. 
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Sylvan  Barnet  ( Sh  Q )  attempts  to 
reconcile  Coleridge’s  view  that  Shake¬ 
speare’s  method  of  character-creation 
was  rather  by  introspection  than  by 
observation,  and  his  belief  in  the 
poet’s  moral  nature,  with  his  con¬ 
sciousness  of  Shakespeare’s  astound¬ 
ing  success  in  portraying  villains.  Also 
in  Sh  Q  S.  K.  Heninger,  Jr.,  draws 
attention  to  several  unnoted  images  in 
Shakespeare  in  which  the  correspon¬ 
dence  between  the  macrocosm  of  the 
world  and  the  microcosm  of  man 
takes  the  form  of  a  ‘comparison  of 
facial  expressions  to  meteors’. 

In  an  article  in  PM  LA  John  E. 
Hankins  demonstrates  how  closely 
many  of  Shakespeare’s  descriptions 
of  the  life  of  the  damned  after  death, 
like  those  of  Milton,  resemble  medi¬ 
eval  notions  of  the  Afterworld,  such 
as  those  of  Dante  and  Gregory  the 
Great.  In  particular,  Shakespeare 
often  speaks  of  the  contrasting  punish¬ 
ments  of  extreme  heat  and  extreme 
cold,  as  in  Claudio’s  famous  speech 
in  Measure  for  Measure  (ill.  i.  122-8), 
and  of  the  howling  of  those  who  are 
damned  in  hell. 

Two  articles  are  given  to  the  subject 
of  Shakespeare’s  ghosts.  J.  C.  Maxwell 
( DUJ)  believes  that  it  is  ‘the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  popular  and  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  that  gives  the  ghost  scenes  in 
Hamlet  and  in  Macbeth  their  unique 
quality’.  Maxwell  discusses  the  ghosts 
in  many  plays,  and  then  devotes  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  Hamlet,  I.  iv-v  and 
Macbeth,  ill.  iv,  scenes  in  which 
Shakespeare  ‘exploits  to  the  full  the 
popular  conception  of  the  ghost’. 
Margarette  Christian  ( Ashland  Stud., 
see  note  24)  first  considers  the  part 
played  by  ghostly  visitations  in  ballad 
literature,  and  then  turns  to  Tudor 
beliefs  about  ghosts,  especially  as  they 
are  treated  in  the  writings  of  Lavater, 
Scot,  and  King  James  I.  She  goes  on 
to  show  how  Shakespeare  combines 
traditional  English  ghost-lore  with  the 
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ghost-conventions  of  the  Senecan 
play. 

In  ZAA  there  is  an  interesting  essay 
by  Anselm  Schlosser  on  Shakespeare’s 
treatment  of  common  people  and  the 
mob. 

In  Bernard  Shaw  on  Tragedy 
(PM LA)  Sylvan  Barnet  draws  to¬ 
gether  the  views  that  Shaw  expressed 
on  Shakespearian  tragedy,  and  com¬ 
pares  them  with  Shaw’s  practice  in  his 
own  plays. 

The  latest  recruit  to  the  misguided 
band  of  the  ‘anti-Stratfordians’  is  A.  J. 
Evans,  author  of  The  Escaping  Club. 
In  Shakespeare’ s  Magic  Circle 19  Evans 
maintains  that  the  plays  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  ‘the  combined  wisdom  of  a 
group  of  outstandingly  intelligent  aris¬ 
tocrats,  .  .  .  led  by  one  master  mind’, 
William  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby. 
Bacon,  Oxford,  Rutland,  and  Raleigh 
were  among  the  ten  or  twelve  who 
provided  collaboration  or  stimulation, 
and  the  ‘honorary  secretary’  of  the 
Magic  Circle  was  probably  the  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Pembroke.  The  duty  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Shakespeare,  the  Stratford  actor, 
was,  ‘for  a  monetary  consideration,  to 
introduce  on  to  the  professional  stage 
Stanley’s  plays  and  perhaps  a  number 
of  alterations  to  old  plays,  even  pre¬ 
tending  that  they  were  his  own  com¬ 
positions’.  It  will  be  felt  that  Evans’s 
ingenuity  has  been  more  profitably 
employed  in  the  past  than  in  the 
elaboration  of  an  argument  of  this 
nature. 

The  annual  and  quarterly  publica¬ 
tions  remain  to  be  mentioned.  The 
central  theme  of  this  year’s  Shake¬ 
speare  Survey20  is  Hamlet,  to  which 
eight  of  its  articles  are  devoted;  these 
articles  are  noticed  later  in  the  present 
chapter.  As  usual,  the  volume  also 

19  Shakespeare’s  Magic  Circle,  by  A.  J. 
Evans.  Arthur  Barker,  pp.  160.  15.y. 

20  Shakespeare  Survey:  An  Annual  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Shakespearian  Study  and  Production. 
No.  9.  Ed.  by  Allardyce  Nicoll.  C.U.P. 
pp.  viii+168.  21  j. 
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contains  articles  (also  noticed  else¬ 
where)  on  other  Shakespearian  topics, 
reviews,  and  photographs  of  produc¬ 
tions,  and  a  survey  of  the  year’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  Shakespearian  studies  in 
which  critical  studies  are  reviewed  by 
Kenneth  Muir,  textual  studies  by 
James  G.  McManaway,  and  works  on 
Shakespeare’s  life,  times,  and  stage  by 
R.  A.  Foakes. 

A  new  departure  in  Shakespeare 
Quarterly 21  is  the  publication  of  a 
supplement  to  S.  B.  Hemingway’s 
New  Variorum  edition  of  1  Henry  IV. 
This  is  the  work  of  G.  Blakemore 
Evans,  and  it  occupies  the  Summer 
number;  it  is  fully  noticed  elsewhere 
in  the  present  chapter  (see  note  6). 
Otherwise  the  quarterly  offers  its 
usual  features:  articles,  notes,  reviews 
of  books  and  productions,  and  repro¬ 
ductions  of  old  prints.  The  spring 
number  contains  a  valuable  annotated 
bibliography  for  1955,  compiled  by 
Paul  A.  Jorgensen. 

The  main  emphasis  of  Shakespeare 
Jahrhuch 22  falls  this  year  on  the  trans¬ 
lation  and  adaptation  of  Shakespeare, 
to  which  most  of  the  articles  are 
devoted.  The  volume  also  contains 
reviews  of  books,  articles,  and  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  a  bibliographical  section 
covering  the  years  1953-4.  There  is 
also  a  special  bibliography  of  Shake¬ 
spearian  translations  in  German,  com¬ 
piled  by  Hans  Georg  Heun. 

The  Shakespeare  Newsletter, 23  now 
in  its  sixth  year,  provides  the  usual 
digests  of  articles  and  unpublished 
lectures,  notices  of  books  and  produc¬ 
tions,  abstracts  of  theses,  and  notes  on 

21  Shakespeare  Quarterly,  published  by 
the  Shakespeare  Association  of  America. 

22  Shakespeare  Jahrbuch,  ed.  for  the 
Shakespeare-Gesellschaft  by  Hermann 
Heuer,  with  Wolfgang  Clemen  and  Rudolf 
Stamm.  Vol.  92.  Heidelberg:  Quelle  & 
Meyer,  pp.  544. 

23  The  Shakespeare  Newsletter,  ed.  by 
Louis  Marder,  Kent  State  Univ.,  Ohio. 
(London :  Wm.  Dawson  &  Sons.) 


other  topics  of  interest  to  students  of 
Shakespeare. 

To  accompany  the  Oregon  Shake¬ 
speare  Festivals  of  1955  and  1956, 
volumes  of  Ashland  Studies  in  Shake¬ 
speare 24  were  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  Margery  Bailey.  These 
volumes  were  designed  to  increase 
understanding  of  the  plays  presented 
at  the  festivals;  they  contain  reprints 
of  sources,  articles,  bibliographies, 
and  reproductions  of  old  prints.  The 
articles  are  noticed  in  relevant  sections 
of  the  present  chapter. 

4.  Works  on  Individual  Plays  and 
Poems 

In  this  section  the  plays,  as  in  past 
years,  are  treated  in  the  order  of  the 
First  Folio. 

F.  D.  Hoeniger  (Sh  Q)  sees  the 
guiding  principle  of  the  structure  of 
The  Tempest  in  Prospero’s  mental 
processes.  Prospero  plays  the  same 
part  as  the  supernatural  powers  in  the 
other  romances,  and  both  past  and 
present  are  seen  mainly  through  his 
eyes.  As  he  progresses  from  vexation 
to  peace  and  forgiveness,  so  does  the 
play  move  from  thoughts  of  punish¬ 
ment  to  reconciliation.  Jeffrey  P.  Hart 
( BUSE )  amplifies  Middleton  Murry’s 
dictum  that  Shakespeare  was  not  a 
‘Renaissance  man’  with  an  analysis  of 
Prospero  and  Faustus  designed  to 
bring  out  differences  between  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Marlowe.  ‘Marlowe  ad¬ 
mired  the  Italianate,  the  un-Christian, 
the  amoral:  in  sum,  the  un-English. 
Shakespeare,  as  many  have  observed, 
was  the  most  English  of  poets.’  As  a 
play  embodying  the  problem  of  power, 
says  Hart,  Doctor  Faustus  was  ‘more 
in  resonance  with  existing  cultural 
forces’  than  The  Tempest.  Andrew  S. 

24  Ashland.  Studies  in  Shakespeare,  ed.  by 
Margery  Bailey.  Vol.  I,  1955.  pp.  iv+111. 
Vol.  II,  1956.  pp.  vi+113.  Each  vol.  $2. 
(Obtainable  from  Shakespeare  Festival  In¬ 
stitute,  Stanford,  Calif.) 
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Cairncross  discusses  ( Sh  Q)  the  famous 
crux  in  The  Tempest,  ‘Most  busie  lest, 
when  I  doe  it’  (hi.  i.  15).  He  supports 
Spedding’s  conjecture,  ‘Most  busiest 
when  idlest’,  by  reference  to  the 
grammar-school  commonplace  from 
Cicero,  ‘Nunquam  se  minus  otiosum 
esse,  quam  cum  otiosus;  nec  minus 
solum  quam  cum  solus  esset’.  The 
Ciceronian  paradox  also  appears  in 
a  Quarto  1  line  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
(i.  i.  125),  ‘That  most  are  busied,  when 
th’are  most  alone’;  and  Cairncross 
argues  that  this  line,  missing  in  Quarto 
2,  should  be  restored  to  the  text. 

In  BXJSE  Stanton  Millet  puts  for¬ 
ward  his  belief  that  Measure  for 
Measure  is  given  dramatic  unity  by 
the  theme  of  government.  This  theme 
he  finds  ‘carefully  and  fully  developed 
by  a  contrast  between  (1)  the  false 
conception  of  justice  and  imperfect 
administration  of  the  law  represented 
variously  by  Angelo,  Isabella,  and 
Claudio,  and  (2)  the  true  conception 
of  justice,  involving  a  qualification  of 
the  law  by  the  judge,  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Duke’.  Norman  Nathan 
discusses  (Sh  Q )  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  and  Isabella.  He  claims  that  in 
closing  Measure  for  Measure  with  this 
marriage  Shakespeare  is  paying  tribute 
to  King  James  by  echoing  his  belief, 
expressed  in  Basilikon  Doron,  that  a 
ruler  ‘must  tymouslie  Marie  for  the 
weale  of  his  people’.  Furthermore,  in 
a  play  dealing  with  many  types  of 
love,  the  highest  type  is  exemplified 
in  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  and  Isa¬ 
bella,  for  by  the  end  of  the  play  the 
two  ‘love  each  other  as  they  love  vir¬ 
tue’.  Also  in  Sh  Q,  David  L.  Stevenson 
makes  a  case  for  the  retention  of  two 
Folio  readings  in  which  editors  too 
commonly  follow  Rowe:  ‘the  mor¬ 
tality  of  imprisonment’  (i.  ii.  139),  and 
‘Some  run  from  brakes  of  Ice ’  (n.  i.  39). 

In  The  Date  of  ‘The  Comedy  of 
Errors’  (Sh  Q),  Sidney  Thomas,  recall¬ 
ing  that  a  terminus  ante  quern  is  estab¬ 


lished  by  the  reference  in  Gesta  Gray- 
orum  to  a  performance  at  Gray’s  Inn 
on  28  December  1 594,  points  out  that 
arguments  for  dating  the  play  earlier 
than  1594  rest  entirely  upon  internal 
evidence.  Reassessing  this  evidence, 
he  finds  nothing  in  it  incompatible 
with  a  date  of  composition  late  in 
1594.  He  believes  that  the  perfor¬ 
mance  at  Gray’s  Inn  was  the  first;  and 
this  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  The  Comedy  of  Errors  contains 
probably  more  legal  terms  than  any 
other  play  of  Shakespeare,  and  that 
so  close  an  adaptation  of  a  classical 
play  would  be  particularly  appro¬ 
priate  for  a  Gray’s  Inn  audience.  John 
S.  Weld  (Sh  Q )  wishes  to  retain  the 
Folio  reading  at  iv.  iii.  13  in  this  play: 
‘what  haue  you  got  the  picture  of  old 
Adam  new  apparel’d?’  He  explains 
‘the  picture  of  old  Adam’  as  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  sergeant  who  has  arrested 
Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  ‘and  the  line 
must  clearly  carry  the  general  burden 
of  “are  you  indeed  free  of  the  ser¬ 
geant?”’ 

W.  Schrickx’s  book,  Shakespeare  s 
Early  Contemporaries,15  contains  some 
material  which  is  relevant  to  the  study 
of  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost.  In  Eliza¬ 
bethan  literature,  says  Schrickx,  many 
mythological  names  and  allusions 
came  to  have  strong  topical  and  per¬ 
sonal  meanings,  and  these  acquired 
meanings  became  especially  signifi¬ 
cant  at  the  time  of  the  Harvey-Nashe 
controversy.  Apart  from  some  discus¬ 
sion  of  Shakespeare’s  ‘company  con¬ 
nexions’,  Schrickx’s  early  chapters  are 
not  the  concern  of  the  present  section 
of  YW,  but  his  book  ends  with,  and  in 
a  sense  leads  up  to,  a  study  of  Love’s 
Labour 's  Lost,  and  in  a  previous  chap¬ 
ter  he  applies  to  As  You  Like  It  some 

25  Shakespeare’ s  Early  Contemporaries: 
The  Background  of  the  Harvey-Nashe 
Polemic  and  Love’s  Labour's  Lost,  by  W. 
Schrickx.  Antwerp:  Nederlandsche  Boek- 
handel.  pp.  viii-i-291 .  250  Belgische  Frank, 
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of  his  findings  about  Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries.  From  various  types 
of  evidence,  including  mythological 
allusions  and  points  of  contact  with 
the  works  of  Greene  and  Harvey,  he 
draws  the  inference  that  an  ‘initial 
draft  of  As  You  Like  It  was  written 
in  1593’.  Love’s  Labour's  Lost  he 
assigns  to  1592,  ‘at  the  culmination  of 
that  series  of  events  which  embraces 
the  later  stages  of  the  Marprelate  con¬ 
troversy,  the  astrological  pamphlets 
of  Munday  and  Nashe,  and  the  rise  of 
the  Harvey-Nashe  polemic’.  Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost  is  ‘Shakespeare’s  deli¬ 
berate  and  eminently  successful 
attempt  to  rival  the  contemporary 
output  in  linguistic  ingenuity’. 

Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  provides 
material  also  for  two  papers  in  Ash¬ 
land  Stud.,  1956  (see  note  24).  To 
appreciate  fully  the  fun  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  burlesque  in  the  masque  of 
the  Nine  Worthies,  says  Lowell  D. 
Stratton,  we  must  first  understand  the 
conventional  treatment  of  the  Wor¬ 
thies  theme  in  earlier  periods.  Stratton 
traces  the  history  of  the  Nine  Worthies 
in  legend  and  in  English  literature 
before  Shakespeare;  and  in  two 
appendixes  he  lists  texts  and  pictorial 
representations  in  which  they  have 
appeared  at  various  times  up  to  about 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
a  paper  on  Fulke  Greville’s  Treatie  of 
Humane  Learning  Burnham  Carter, 
Jr.,  suggests  that  Navarre’s  proposal 
to  retire  from  the  world  is  satirized 
and  parodied,  not  ‘in  the  light  of  an 
empty  royal  whim  or  vacuous  effort 
to  be  original’,  but  as  ‘an  exaggera¬ 
tion,  comically  youthful  and  winning, 
of  .  .  .  the  sober  Elizabethan  convic¬ 
tion  that  learning  must  be  weighed  as 
one  means  to  the  good  life  and  the 
comprehension  of  more  than  earthly 
values’.  In  a  letter  in  TLS  Alan  Keen 
claims  to  have  identified  ‘the  charge- 
house  at  the  top  of  the  mountain’ 
(v.  i.  88)  with  the  grammar-school 


founded  in  1 544  at  Prescot  in  Lanca¬ 
shire.  He  believes  Love  s  Labour’ s  Lost 
to  have  been  performed  at  the  ‘hitherto 
unknown  (and  probably  the  first)  pro¬ 
vincial  theatre’,  at  Prescot,  ‘prior  to  its 
London  premiere  before  the  Queen 
during  the  Christmas  of  1597’. 

Analysing  the  ‘fantastic  combina¬ 
tion  of  heterogeneous  elements’  of 
which  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
is  made  up,  Georges  A.  Bonnard  con¬ 
cludes  ( Sh  J)  that  Shakespeare  wrote 
the  play  to  bring  home  to  us  his  con¬ 
viction  that  dreams  and  illusions 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  reality, 
and  ‘to  weigh,  as  it  were,  the  rival 
claims  of  imagination  and  sober  vision 
and  decide  in  favour  of  the  latter 
while  giving  the  former  its  due’.  In 
Sh  Q  Haldeen  Braddy  shows  that 
Puck  in  many  ways  closely  resembles 
the  familiar  spirit  Orthon,  servant  of 
the  Lord  of  Corasse,  in  an  arresting 
story  in  Berners’s  Froissart ;  this  he 
takes  as  fresh  evidence  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  borrowing  from  Berners. 

In  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  i.  35, 
‘So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  rage’, 
David  Galloway  proposes  ( NQ )  to 
emend  ‘rage’  to  ‘rag’,  taking  ‘rag’  as 
a  term  of  contempt  for  a  worthless 
or  beggarly  person. 

Contrary  to  Leslie  Hotson’s  belief, 
shown  in  Shakespeare' s  Motley,  that 
Armin’s  The  Two  Maids  of  More- 
clacke,  in  which  Armin  played  the 
role  of  the  fool  Tutch,  was  written 
later  than  As  You  Like  It,  Charles  S. 
Felver  argues  (Sh  Q )  that  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  before,  and  that  Shakespeare 
capitalized  on  Armin’s  success  by 
using  the  name  Touchstone  for  him  in 
his  first  new  part  with  the  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  Men. 

Bertram,  the  hero  of  All’s  Well,  is 
perhaps  less  well  liked  than  any  other 
Shakespearian  hero.  Albert  Howard 
Carter  suggests  (Sh  Q)  that  he  is  too 
often  misjudged;  ‘if  we  see  the  justice 
of  Bertram’s  cause,  the  action  of  the 
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play  is  meaningful  and  artistic,  Ber¬ 
tram’s  relations  with  other  characters 
probable,  and  the  thought  of  the  play 
significant’.  To  regard  ‘Helena  as  all 
white  and  Bertram  as  all  black  is  to 
fail  to  grasp  important  elements  in 
the  play’,  which  is  a  comedy  and  not 
a  story  of  a  patient  Grissel. 

In  Sh  Q  Norman  A.  Brittin  criti¬ 
cizes  some  of  the  views  expressed  in 
John  W.  Draper’s  The  Twelfth  Night 
of  Shakespeare’ s  Audience.  While  he 
agrees  with  Draper’s  account  of  the 
‘persuasively  realistic  setting  of  Oli¬ 
via’s  household’,  he  is  unable  to  accept 
the  description  of  Twelfth  Night  as 
‘Shakespeare’s  play  of  social  security’. 
Madeleine  Hope  Dodds  gives  an  inter¬ 
esting  description  (NQ)  of  the  manu¬ 
script,  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  on  which  Leslie 
Hotson  based  much  of  The  First 
Night  of  ‘Twelfth  Night’.  She  suggests 
also  that  the  plays  of  William  Percy, 
which  survive  in  manuscript,  would 
repay  study  for  the  light  which  their 
very  full  stage-directions  might  throw 
upon  the  private  performance  of  plays 
in  a  nobleman’s  house.  In  a  later  num¬ 
ber  of  NQ  Sydney  Race  provides  fur¬ 
ther  information  about  the  documents 
used  by  Hotson.  Hennig  Cohen  (Ex) 
believes  that  in  Sir  Toby’s  remark,  ‘a 
plague  o’  these  pickle-herring’  (i.  v. 
129),  the  word  ‘pickle-herring’  must 
carry  the  sense  of  ‘fool’  or  ‘clown’. 

In  Sh  S  John  P.  Cutts  prints  ,  a 
hitherto  unpublished  contemporary 
setting  of  the  three-part  song,  ‘Get 
you  hence,  for  I  must  go’,  which  is 
sung  in  The  Winter’s  Tale  by  Autoly- 
cus,  Mopsa,  and  Dorcas.  The  music 
was  probably  composed  by  Robert 
Johnson,  and  the  manuscript  is  now 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library.  An¬ 
other  manuscript  in  the  same  library 
provides  an  incomplete  setting  of  the 
song,  but  it  has  a  second  verse,  which 
Cutts  believes  was  also  sung  in  The 
Winter’s  Tale. 


In  NQ  Matthew  P.  McDiarmid 
draws  attention  to  some  unnoted 
parallels  between  King  John  (v.  i,  ii) 
and  Kyd’s  Cornelia  (iv.  i).  The  evi¬ 
dence,  he  thinks,  points  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  being  indebted  here  to  Kyd, 
and  not  Kyd  to  Shakespeare.  Also  in 
NQ,  Ernest  Schanzer  notes  a  parallel 
between  King  John,  v.  viii.  24-48 
and  a  passage  in  Seneca’s  Hercules 
Oetaeus,  or  perhaps  Studley’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  this  passage. 

Repeating  Wolfgang  Clemen’s  state¬ 
ment  that  the  imagery  of  Richard  II 
is  functional  and  organic,  and  plays 
a  decisive  part  both  in  expressing  the 
dramatic  theme  and  in  establishing 
character,  Arthur  Suzman  shows 
(Sh  Q )  that  the  idea  of  ‘the  rising 
Bolingbroke  and  the  falling  Richard’ 
is  in  almost  every  scene  expressed  in 
the  imagery  of  rise  and  fall.  I.  B. 
Cauthen,  Jr.,  suggests  (NQ)  that  the 
source  of  Shakespeare’s  description 
of  England  as  a  place  surrounded  by 
a  ‘moat  defensive  to  a  house’,  which 
keeps  out  ‘infection  and  the  hand  of 
war’,  is  to  be  found  rather  in  Thomas 
Digges’s  Arithmetical  Warlike  Trea¬ 
tise  Named  Stratioticos  (1590)  than  in 
Daniel’s  Civil  Wars,  as  Dover  Wilson 
believes.  The  same  work  may  have 
provided  some  hints  for  the  character 
of  Fluellen. 

In  Ashland  Stud.,  1955  (see  note  24), 
are  reprinted,  in  the  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  translation  of  Francis  Hingeston, 
some  long  extracts  from  the  chapters 
of  Capgrave’s  Liber  de  Illustribus 
Henricis  which  embrace  the  lives  of 
Shakespeare’s  Henries. 

The  subject  of  Harold  Jenkins’s 
interesting  and  persuasive  inaugural 
lecture  as  Professor  of  English  at 
Westfield  College,  London,  is  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Henry  IV  plays.26  Jenkins 
reviews  the  long-standing  controversy 

26  The  Structural  Problem  in  Shakespeare’s 
'Henry  the  Fourth’,  by  Harold  Jenkins. 
Methuen,  pp.  iv+28.  2s.  6 d. 
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whether  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV 
are  to  be  regarded  as  two  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  plays,  or  as  ‘  “a  single  struc¬ 
ture”  with  the  “normal  dramatic 
curve”  stretched  over  ten  acts  instead 
of  five’.  Then,  after  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  action,  he  puts  forward  the 
hypothesis  that  Shakespeare  began 
with  the  intention  of  writing  a  single 
play,  but  changed  his  mind,  and  ex¬ 
panded  his  material  to  provide  enough 
action  for  a  second  play.  ‘The  progress 
of  a  prince  was  to  be  presented  not  in 
two  phases  but  in  a  single  play  of 
normal  length  which  would  show  the 
hero  wayward  in  its  first  half,  pledg¬ 
ing  reform  in  the  middle,  and  then  in 
the  second  half  climbing  at  Shrews¬ 
bury  the  ladder  of  honour  by  which, 
appropriately,  he  would  ascend  to  the 
throne.’  Finding,  however,  perhaps 
while  he  was  at  work  on  the  fourth 
act,  that  the  double  action  embracing 
‘the  various  dooms’  of  Hotspur  and 
Falstaff  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
developed  in  the  space  that  remained 
to  him,  Shakespeare  preferred  to  en¬ 
large  rather  than  to  compress  his 
material,  and  decided  to  end  the  first 
part  with  the  death  of  Hotspur,  and 
to  work  up  to  the  rejection  of  Fal¬ 
staff  in  the  second  part. 

In  an  essay  in  his  book  The  Man  in 
the  Name  (see  Chapter  I,  note  21), 
Leonard  Unger  describes  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  characters  of  Henry  IV  as  illustra¬ 
tions  of  a  theme  of  deception  and 
self-deception  running  through  both 
parts  of  the  play.  The  King’s  gestures 
towards  expiating  his  guilt  as  a  usur¬ 
per  ‘are  also  intended  as  a  practical 
means  of  retaining  the  crown’.  In  the 
motives  and  conduct  of  Prince  Hal 
and  Falstaff  the  theme  is  kept  con¬ 
tinually  to  the  fore.  ‘The  period  of 
Hal’s  “loose  behavior”  was  a  joke  to 
the  extent  that  it  was  a  conscious 
deception,  but  it  was  like  a  dream  to 
the  extent  that  it  was  a  self-deception.’ 
Many  of  the  ‘stresses  and  strains’  of 


I  Henry  IV,  says  Saxon  Walker  ( Eng¬ 
lish ),  ‘are  illustrated  in  performance 
by  an  extensive  pattern  of  mimicry’: 
examples  are  Hotspur’s  skit  on  the 
mincing  staff-officer  who  appeared  on 
the  battlefield  at  Holmedon,  Prince 
Hal’s  various  satires  on  Hotspur,  and 
Falstaff’s  elaborate  mimicry  of  the 
King  and  the  Prince.  There  is  also  in 
this  play  a  great  deal  of  imagery  de¬ 
rived  from  heraldic  sources;  most 
significant  is  the  imagery  derived  from 
the  heraldic  royal  badges  of  Richard 

II  and  Henry  IV.  Oliver  L.  Steele,  Jr., 
supports  (Ex)  J.  Q.  Adams’s  proposal 
that  at  1  Henry  IV,  II.  iii.  64,  ‘hest’ 
should  be  emended  to  ‘heft’. 

John  P.  Cutts  describes  (Sh  Q )  the 
discovery  of  the  original  music  for 
Silence’s  song  at  2  Henry  IV,  v.  iii. 
74-76,  ‘Do  me  right,  And  dub  me 
knight,  Samingo.’  He  prints  the  com¬ 
plete  song  with  its  musical  setting.  On 
the  grounds  of  many  textual  agree¬ 
ments,  the  Dering  version  of  King 
Henry  IV  has  been  thought  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  1 6 1 3  Quarto  of  1  Henry 
IV;  but  Hardin  Craig  (PQ)  explains 
these  agreements  with  the  hypothesis 
‘that  the  Dering  text  embodied  the 
correct  readings  and  the  quarto  came 
independently  into  agreement  with  it’. 
Craig  believes  that  ‘we  have  in  the 
Dering  version  a  manuscript  of 
Henry  IV  when  it  was  one  play  and 
not  two,  and  one  might  add  that  it 
was  after  the  name  of  Oldcastle  had 
been  changed  to  Falstaff  and  before 
Shakespeare  had  made  his  original 
into  a  two-part  play’. 

Theobald’s  famous  emendation  at 
Henry  V,  n.  iii.  17,  ‘and  a’  babied  of 
green  fields’,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  Hilda  M.  Hulme 
(EC)  defends  the  Folio  reading,  ‘his 
Nose  was  as  sharpe  as  a  Pen,  and  a 
Table  of  greene  fields’,  with  the  single 
change  of  ‘on’  for  ‘and’,  and  suggests 
a  heraldic  interpretation:  ‘The  pen  is 
a  device  on  a  coat-of-arms,  the  field 
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vert.’  In  a  later  number  of  EC, 
John  S.  Tuckey,  considering  this  an 
improbable  explanation,  interprets 
‘pen’  as  a  mountain-peak,  accepting 
Miss  Hulme’s  ‘on’  for  ‘and’.  Also  in 
EC,  Ernest  Schanzer,  answering  F.  W. 
Bateson’s  previously  expressed  pre¬ 
ference  for  ‘talked’  in  place  of  Theo¬ 
bald’s  ‘babied’,  gives  reasons  for  con¬ 
tinuing  to  regard  Theobald’s  emenda¬ 
tion  as  ‘inspired’.  The  emendation 
is  challenged  also  by  Leslie  Hotson 
( TLS ).  With  an  abundance  of  paral¬ 
lels,  Hotson  interprets  ‘a  Table  of 
greene  fields’  as  meaning  ‘a  picture  of 
Greenfield’s’,  that  is,  of  Sir  Richard 
Grenville.  The  words  ‘play  with 
Flowers’,  he  thinks,  signify  that  Fal- 
staff,  identifying  himself  with  Sir 
Richard,  speaks  of  Flores,  where  the 
Revenge  encountered  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  in  doing  so  holds  up  one 
finger  (‘and  smile  upon  his  fingers 
end’)  to  represent  the  Revenge,  the 
one  against  the  fifty-three.  Hotson’s 
conclusions  are  contested  in  succeed¬ 
ing  numbers  of  TLS.  Ernest  Barker 
suggests  that  the  controversial  phrase 
should  be  emended  to  ‘on  a  table  of 
green  frieze’.  N.  Young,  while  not 
himself  submitting  any  new  reading 
or  interpretation,  points  out  some 
weaknesses  in  Hotson’s  arguments. 
Oliffe  Richmond  takes  the  preceding 
words,  ‘for  his  Nose  was  as  sharpe  as 
a  Pen’,  to  be  parenthetical,  and  the 
main  sense  to  be,  ‘I  knew  there  was 
but  one  way  (the  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death),  and  a 
table  of  green  fields — awaiting  him  in 
Heaven.’  Finally,  Hilda  M.  Hulme 
returns  to  the  attack  in  NQ.  This 
time,  supporting  her  claim  with  a  great 
deal  of  linguistic  evidence,  she  de¬ 
clares  that  the  passage  requires  no 
emendation  at  all.  She  takes  the  ‘and’ 
to  be  a  corruption  of  ‘on’  in  the  Host¬ 
ess’s  ‘socially  substandard  English’. 
With  this  reading  the  passage  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  a  ‘decent’  interpretation, 


but  its  main  dramatic  effect  lies  in  the 
underlying  sexual  connotations  which 
an  Elizabethan  audience  would  see  in 
the  words  ‘Nose’,  ‘Pen’,  ‘Table’,  and 
‘greene’. 

Answering  a  recent  article  by 
Warren  D.  Smith  (YW  xxxv.  96), 
Robert  Adger  Law  ( SE ),  in  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  Choruses  in  Henry  V, 
reaches  the  following  conclusions: 
that  Smith  is  unconvincing  in  his  claim 
that  ‘the  general  of  our  gracious  Em¬ 
press’  is  Mountjoy  rather  than  Essex; 
that  he  has  not  proved  that  Henry  V 
was  ever  presented  at  Court  between 
1600  and  1603;  and  that  he  has  failed 
to  establish  a  non-Shakespearian 
authorship  for  the  Choruses. 

In  an  essay  in  Spr ache  und  Liter atur 
Englands  und  Amerikas  (see  Chapter 
I,  note  41),  Wolfgang  Clemen  uses 
Richard  III  as  his  illustrative  text  in 
demonstrating  the  value  of  different 
critical  approaches  to  Shakespeare’s 
plays.  Marjorie  Thompson  (MLR) 
draws  attention  to  a  discrepancy  in 
Dover  Wilson’s  theory  about  the 
sources  and  treatment  of  the  Clarence 
scenes  in  Richard  III  in  his  New 
Shakespeare  edition  of  the  play. 

Neill  Megaw  (NQ)  points  out  that 
Cressida’s  reference  to  Troilus  as  a 
‘sneaking  fellow’  (Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,  i.  ii.  246)  is  part  of  her  pretence, 
throughout  this  scene,  of  thinking 
Troilus  ‘an  unhandsome  and  gener¬ 
ally  inconspicuous’  person.  Megaw 
suggests  that  Deiphobus’s  entry,  not 
marked  in  the  old  texts,  should  be 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  common 
soldiers  mentioned  in  the  next  direc¬ 
tion.  Also  in  NQ,  Karl  F.  Thompson 
relates  the  imagery  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  v.  ii.  181-5,  to  imagery  else¬ 
where  in  the  play,  which  leads  him  to 
support,  and  extend,  Malone’s  gloss 
on  ‘The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits, 
and  greazie  reliques,  Of  her  ore-eaten 
faith.’  These  words,  he  claims,  em¬ 
phasize  Troilus’s  physical  as  well  as 
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emotional  revulsion  at  what  he  sees 
and  hears  when  Cressida  gives  her 
pledge  to  Diomedes.  Victor  B.  Reed 
( NM )  defends  the  Quarto  and  Folio 
reading  of  Aeneas’s  words  at  iv.  ii. 
56,  ‘Who,  nay  then’,  taking  ‘who’  to 
be  the  common  Shakespearian  usage 
for  ‘whom’,  here  used  as  the  object  of 
‘doe’  in  the  preceding  line. 

Coriolanus  will  be  seen  as  a  more 
complex  and  vital  play  than  is  usually 
allowed,  says  Maurice  Char  ney  ( ELH ), 
if  imagery  may  be  taken  to  embrace 
not  only  linguistic  effects,  but  also 
impressions  produced  by  such  things 
as  costume,  sounds  and  silences,  and 
physical  contact.  Norman  A.  Brittin 
(PM LA)  weighs  the  causes  of  Corio- 
lanus’s  failure  to  command  sympathy 
and  pity.  His  ‘egotistic  self-absorp¬ 
tion’,  comparable  with  that  of  Alceste 
in  Le  Misanthrope,  is  in  Brittin’s  view 
akin  to  comic  excess,  and  ‘the  infusion 
of  comic  excess  into  an  action  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  tragic  accounts  for  the 
peculiar  status  of  Coriolanus'  among 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

Frederick  M.  Link  ( BUSE)  exa¬ 
mines  several  theories  that  have  been 
put  forward  to  account  for  the  tragic 
effect  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  He  himself 
finds  the  source  of  the  ‘tragic  pleasure’ 
in  the  poet’s  power  ‘to  represent  in  the 
poetry  given  to  the  protagonists  the 
magnificence  of  man  in  facing,  in  and 
through  suffering,  the  paradox  which 
he  suspects  has  a  solution,  but  which 
he  cannot  solve.  Romeo  is  a  tragic 
hero  because  he  can  say  in  the  face  of 
it,  “Is  it  even  so?  Then  I  defy  you, 
stars !  ”  And  Juliet  is  a  tragic  heroine 
because  she  can  say,  “Yea  noise? 
Then  I’ll  be  brief.  O  happy  dagger !  ”  ’ 
Kenneth  Muir  ( NQ )  draws  attention 
to  some  imagery  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
for  which  Shakespeare  is  more 
strongly  indebted  to  Brooke’s  Romeus 
and  Juliet  than  has  hitherto  been 
noted.  Also  in  NQ,  James  G.  Mc- 
Manaway  suggests  that  in  the  1599 


‘good’  Quarto  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Mercutio’s  words,  ‘aske  for  me  to 
morrow,  and  you  shall  finde  me  a 
graue  man’  (hi.  i.  100-1),  are  an  echo 
of  Job  vii.  21,  perhaps  in  the  version 
of  the  Bishops’  Bible  or  of  the  Gene¬ 
van  Bible. 

John  M.  Steadman  (NQ)  produces 
a  parallel  from  Plato’s  Theaetetus 
which  supports  Steevens’s  gloss  on 
Mercutio’s  description  of  Queen  Mab 
as  ‘the  fairies’  midwife’  (i.  iv.  54).  Just 
as  Socrates  says  that  he  is  a  midwife 
who  delivers  men  of  their  thoughts, 
so,  as  Steevens  explains,  it  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  Queen  Mab  ‘to  deliver  the 
fancies  of  sleeping  men  of  their 
dreams,  those  children  of  an  idle 
brain’.  Waldo  F.  McNeir  (SN)  argues 
that  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  iii.  216, 
‘Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for 
a  while’,  often  interpreted  as  ‘the 
Prince’s  interruption  of  Montague  to 
forestall  further  verbalization  of  the 
old  man’s  grief,  should  be  taken  as 
‘the  Prince’s  order  to  close  the  tomb 
or  to  draw  a  stage  curtain  to  conceal 
“these  sad  things”  0-  307)  until  inquiry 
can  provide  an  explanation’.  Leo 
Spitzer  (NM)  disputes  Tauno  F.  Mus- 
tanoja’s  gloss  on  ‘runaways  eyes’  at 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  ill.  ii.  6  and  ‘chil¬ 
dren’s  eyes’  in  Sonnet  IX.  (See  YW 
xxxvi.  115.)  He  sees  no  difficulty  in 
‘children’s  eyes’;  and  he  interprets 
‘runaways  eyes’  as  those  who  in  the 
eyes  of  their  families  are  deserters  or 
elopers.  In  Sh  Q  John  Cranford 
Adams  contests  Richard  Hosley’s 
interpretation  of  the  stage-directions 
for  the  second  balcony  scene  (iii.  v)  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (see  YW  xxxv.  98). 
These  directions,  he  thinks,  point 
clearly  to  the  use  both  of  a  window 
stage  ‘flanking  the  curtained  upper 
stage  on  the  second  level  of  the  tiring 
house’,  and  of  the  upper  stage  itself. 
Andrew  S.  Cairncross  argues  (Sh  Q) 
for  the  inclusion  in  the  text  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  of  the  Quarto  1  line,  ‘That 
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most  are  busied,  when  th’are  most 
alone’,  at  i.  i.  125. 

In  ZAA  Wolfgang  Stroedel  dis¬ 
cusses  Shakespeare’s  development  in 
characterization  and  in  human  under¬ 
standing  in  the  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  between  Romeo  and  Juliet  and 
Macbeth. 

J.  C.  Maxwell  (NQ)  draws  attention 
to  a  possible  reminiscence  of  Elyot  in 
Julius  Caesar,  n.  i.  203-8. 

A  section  of  Holinshed’s  Historie 
of  Scotlande  containing  ‘the  Laws  of 
King  Makbeth’  is  reprinted  in  Ash¬ 
land  Stud.,  1955  (see  note  24).  In  an 
essay  in  Sewanee  Rev.  L.  C.  Knights 
considers  ‘the  particular  quality  of  the 
awareness  of  nature  that  lies  behind 
and  informs’  much  of  Shakespeare’s 
poetry.  He  shows  that  ‘whenever 
Shakespeare  envisages  a  fully  human 
way  of  life  he  thinks  of  it  as  closely 
related  to  the  wider  setting  of  organic 
growth’.  In  Macbeth,  as  in  other  plays, 
nature  is  contemplated  ‘as  that  which 
preserves  and  as  that  which  impedes, 
encroaches  on  or  rises  in  turmoil 
against  man’s  specifically  human  acti¬ 
vities’.  According  to  Robert  Pack 
( Yale  Rev.),  ‘Macbeth  suffers  not  be¬ 
cause  he  is  evil,  but  because  he  is  a 
good  man  doing  evil.’  Of  all  Shake¬ 
speare’s  tragic  heroes,  ‘only  Macbeth 
feels  in  the  end  that  life  is  worthless 
and  that  its  story  is  not  worth  telling’. 
His  punishment  for  his  violation  of 
the  moral  order  ‘is  to  lose  those  things 
which  made  up  his  humanity’.  In  Sh  Q 
S.  Nagarajan,  adopting  Bradley’s  ap¬ 
proach,  attempts  ‘a  minor  explanation 
of  the  character  of  Banquo’.  Banquo’s 
dramatic  function,  he  says,  is  to  stand 
as  a  contrast  to  Macbeth;  and  he  ana¬ 
lyses  the  various  parallels  drawn,  or 
suggested,  between  the  two  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  ‘the  fundamental  difference 
between  Macbeth  and  Banquo  con¬ 
sists  in  their  attitude  toward  evil’. 

From  the  reading  of  the  Second 
Folio,  Macbeth,  iv.  iii.  107,  has  until 


recently  been  accepted  in  the  form 
‘By  his  own  interdiction  stands 
accurs’d’.  J.  C.  Maxwell  (MLR)  depre¬ 
cates  the  modern  tendency  to  read 
‘accus’d’,  from  the  First  Folio  ‘accust’. 
In  Sh  Q  John  P.  Cutts  traces  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  songs  from  Middleton’s 
The  Witch  whose  titles  are  quoted  in 
the  stage-directions  of  the  Folio  Mac¬ 
beth,  and  whose  texts  are  given  in  full 
in  Davenant’s  1673  version  of  Mac¬ 
beth.  He  is  inclined  to  agree  with 
Rimbault  that  Robert  Johnson  com¬ 
posed  the  original  music,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  article  he  supplies  the  set¬ 
ting  of  ‘Come  away  Hecket’. 

A  survey  of  the  great  body  of  work 
done  on  Hamlet  during  the  year  may 
reasonably  begin  with  the  eight  articles 
devoted  to  the  play  in  Sh  S.  In  review¬ 
ing  the  Hamlet  studies  of  the  past 
half-century,  Clifford  Leech  empha¬ 
sizes  their  extent,  their  variety,  and 
their  frequent  aggressiveness.  Inevi¬ 
tably  much  of  his  article  is  concerned 
with  the  major  contributions:  in  criti¬ 
cism  those  of  Bradley,  Stoll,  J.  Q. 
Adams,  Dover  Wilson,  Granville- 
Barker,  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  D.  G.  James, 
and  in  textual  studies  those  of  Cham¬ 
bers,  Greg,  Dover  Wilson,  Duthie, 
and  Alice  Walker;  but  he  contrives 
also  to  find  room  for  many  of  the  less 
obviously  impressive  studies  which, 
cumulatively  rather  than  individually, 
have  done  so  much  to  mould  our 
response  to  the  play.  E.  Martin 
Browne  recalls  Hamlets  whom  he  has 
seen,  from  Forbes-Robertson  and 
H.  B.  Irving  before  the  1914-18  war  to 
those  who  have  most  recently  played 
the  part.  E.  A.  J.  Honigmann  weighs 
the  available  evidence  for  the  dating 
of  Hamlet ;  he  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  Shakespeare  ‘probably  produced 
the  tragedy  either  late  in  1 599  or  early 
in  1600’.  In  ‘Hamlet’  and  the  Court 
of  Elsinore  R.  A.  Foakes  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  ‘formal,  rhetorical  tone’  of 
the  court  scenes,  the  moralizing  and 
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sententiousness,  the  long-winded  and 
commonplace  advice,  the  set  speeches 
and  formal  descriptions.  Courtly 
accomplishments  are  given  promi¬ 
nence,  such  as  the  bookishness  of 
Hamlet  and  Horatio.  At  the  same 
time,  ‘the  court  of  Elsinore  is  closed 
and  secretive’.  It  is  both  ‘a  place  of 
nobility,  chivalry,  dignity,  religion, 
and  a  prison,  a  place  of  treachery, 
spying  and,  underlying  this,  corrup¬ 
tion’. 

Still  in  Sh  S,  Fredson  Bowers  ap¬ 
plies  linguistic  and  bibliographical 
tests  to  the  famous  ‘solid-sullied- 
sallied  flesh’  crux,  and  decides  that  we 
must  accept  ‘sallied’  as  a  variant  of 
‘sullied’.  George  F.  Reynolds  thinks 
that,  in  the  staging  of  Hamlet  at  the 
Globe,  neither  inner  stage  nor  balcony 
need  have  been  used;  all  scenes  could 
be,  and  probably  were,  played  either 
full-stage  or  front-stage,  a  temporary 
curtained  space  well  in  front  of  the 
stage-buildings  being  provided  for  a 
few  episodes.  In  Hamlet  Costumes 
from  Garrick  to  Gielgud  D.  A.  Rus¬ 
sell  describes  the  contemporary  black 
court  dress  habitually  worn  by  mid- 
eighteenth-century  Hamlets,  and  its 
gradual  replacement  by  approxi¬ 
mations  either  to  medieval  Danish 
costumes  or  to  the  clothes  of  a 
Renaissance  prince;  he  speaks  also  of 
twentieth-century  modern-dress  pro¬ 
ductions.  This  article  is  illustrated  by 
reproductions  of  prints  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  thirty-six  Hamlets,  from 
Garrick  to  Gielgud.  Paul  Benchettrit 
contributes  an  interesting  article  on 
Comedie  Fran?aise  productions  of 
Hamlet  from  1769  to  1896. 

In  Hoisting  the  Enginer  with  His 
Own  Petar  (Sh  Q)  Warren  V.  Shepard 
points  out  that  Hamlet,  ‘time  and 
again,  utilizes  instruments  wrested 
from  his  adversaries,  directing  them 
back  with  telling  effectiveness’.  Paul 
Ellison  ( BUSE ,  1955)  offers  an  inter¬ 
esting  discussion  of  Shakespeare’s  use 


of  dialectic  in  Hamlet.  C.  G.  Thayer 
(SN)  suggests,  and  illustrates  by  ana¬ 
lysis  and  by  comparison  with  other 
Elizabethan  plays,  that  the  play  scene 
in  Hamlet  ‘is  only  the  most  important 
of  a  series  of  interior  dramatic  or 
semi-dramatic  passages  which  make 
up  the  anagnorisis’.  Other  discoveries 
preceding  the  catastrophe  are  made 
by  means  of  some  kind  of  interior 
dramatic  performance.  This  ‘interior 
use  of  the  drama  as  discovery  is  per¬ 
vasive  and  organic  and  seems  ...  to 
imply  a  kind  of  extended,  submerged 
metaphor  in  which  the  theatre  stands 
for  the  world,  the  drama  for  life’.  In 
Lucianus:  Nephew  to  the  King  ( NQ ) 
Wm.  Montgomerie  suggests  that  there 
are  recollections  of  Lucian  and  of 
Apuleius  in  Hamlet. 

With  the  warning  that  Shakespeare 
deliberately  makes  the  relationship 
between  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  like 
other  elements  in  the  play,  something 
of  a  puzzle,  Leo  Kirschbaum  ( PQ ) 
shows  how  Ophelia,  who  to  the 
audience  appears  as  a  ‘pathetic  dupe’, 
becomes  for  Hamlet  ‘an  instrument 
who  is  trying  to  make  him  a  dupe’.  If 
he  is  judged  by  his  speech  and  actions, 
Horatio  is  ‘very  nearly  a  nobody’, 
says  Francis  G.  Schoff  (Sh  Q).  How¬ 
ever,  he  is  given  ‘a  meaningful  func¬ 
tion’  by  Hamlet’s  treatment  of  him. 
‘Because  the  hero  loves  and  trusts 
him,  we  do.  And  thus,  apart  from 
being  auditor  and  reporter,  he  be¬ 
comes  an  embodiment  of  that  helpless 
love  for  Hamlet  which  each  member 
of  the  audience  feels.’  In  the  face  of 
a  tradition  that  goes  back  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  Harold  lenkins  argues 
(MLR)  that,  of  the  ‘two  Clownes’  who 
appear  to  be  concerned  with  the  dig¬ 
ging  of  Ophelia’s  grave,  only  the  Sex¬ 
ton  is  actually  a  grave-digger.  The 
other  clown  does  no  digging;  he  seems 
at  first  to  hold  a  position  of  some 
authority,  but  he  is  later  sent  away 
on  a  menial  errand,  and  does  not  re- 
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appear.  The  phrase  ‘mind’s  eye’  occurs 
twice  in  Hamlet,  and  in  several  other 
passages  in  Shakespeare.  The  funda¬ 
mental  concept  underlying  these  pas¬ 
sages,  says  Alwin  Thaler  ( Sh  Q),  is 
‘the  spiritual  potency  of  the  “seeing 
eye”’;  and  he  lists  an  impressive  num¬ 
ber  of  parallels,  from  the  time  of  Plato 
down  to  Bernard  Shaw. 

James  L.  Donovan  ( NQ )  upholds 
those  who  interpret  literally  the  words 
‘Not  shriving  time  allow’d’  (v.  ii.  47) 
in  Hamlet’s  letter  consigning  Rosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstern  to  their  death. 
These  words  are  in  keeping  with  other 
of  Hamlet’s  utterances;  and  his  desire 
to  bring  about  the  damnation  of 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  as  well 
as  of  the  more  evil  Claudius  is  one  of 
the  things  that  justify  his  own  death 
at  the  end  of  the  play.  Mallie  John 
Murphy  (NQ)  proposes  the  reading 
‘studded  poleaxe’  in  place  of  the 
‘sledded  Polacks’  of  most  modern 
editors,  supporting  his  emendation 
with  a  reference  in  T he  Faerie  Queene 
to  a  poleaxe  studded  with  iron.  Ber¬ 
trand  H.  Bronson  (Sh  Q)  offers  a  new 
solution  of  the  famous  crux  at  I.  iii. 
73-74.  Accepting  the  version  of  the 
second  Quarto,  ‘And  they  in  Fraunce 
of  the  best  ranck  and  station,  Or  of  a 
most  select  and  generous,  chiefe  in 
that’,  he  suggests  that  ‘chiefe’  may  be 
a  form  of  a  verb  current  in  Elizabe¬ 
than  times,  ‘cheve’,  ‘chieve’,  ‘chefe’, 
of  which  the  first  meaning  given  by 
N.E.D.  is  ‘to  fare  well;  prosper,  thrive, 
flourish’.  In  Sh  Q  Josephine  Waters 
Bennett  clarifies  some  points  in  her 
previous  Sh  Q  article  on  Polonius’s 
precepts  to  Laertes  (see  YW  xxxiv. 
139).  James  J.  McKenzie  (NQ)  adds 
to  his  previous  arguments  (NQ,  1952) 
that  Hamlet’s  age  was  thirty. 

In  Shakespeare  and  Legendary  His¬ 
tory  (Sh  Q)  Irving  Ribner  contends 
that  King  Lear  is  not  only  a  tragedy, 
but  also,  ‘in  every  Elizabethan  sense, 
a  history  play’.  Its  legendary  historical 
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background  was  accepted  by  the  Eli¬ 
zabethans  as  true  history,  and  its  main 
plot  and  sub-plot  are  used  to  teach 
important  political  lessons,  just  as  the 
plots  of  the  plays  on  actual  English 
history  develop  political  doctrines. 
Cymbeline,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
described  as  an  historical  romance, 
for  its  emphasis  falls  on  non-historical 
concerns.  In  The  Nomenclature  of 
‘King  Lear’  (RES)  S.  Musgrove  sug¬ 
gests  that  Shakespeare  may  have  taken 
the  names  Oswald,  Edgar,  and  Ed¬ 
mund  from  the  glosses  on  these  Saxon 
names  in  Camden’s  Remaines,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1605,  and  Kent’s  pseudonym 
Caius  from  Camden’s  reference  to  the 
Cambridge  physician  Caius.  Mus¬ 
grove  goes  on  to  amplify  the  evidence 
previously  brought  forward  that  Cam¬ 
den’s  book  is  a  secondary  source  of 
Lear. 

Using  King  Lear  as  his  illustrative 
text,  R.  W.  Zandvoort  reviews  some 
recent  trends  in  Shakespearian  criti¬ 
cism.27  Imagery  and  symbolism  have 
replaced  the  Bradleyan  ‘pillars  of 
character  and  plot’.  Zandvoort  shows 
that  the  new  methods  of  criticism  have 
led  to  some  distorted  interpretations. 
After  a  glance  at  G.  L.  Bickersteth’s 
British  Academy  Lecture  of  1946,  he 
suggests  that  Granville-Barker’s  Pre¬ 
face  to  King  Lear  may  serve  as  a  valu¬ 
able  corrective  to  the  metaphysical 
arguments  of  the  over-subtle  ‘inter¬ 
preters’  of  the  play. 

T.  W.  Craik  (NQ)  finds  support 
for  the  Folio  wording  in  Lear’s  first 
address  to  Cordelia  (‘Now  our  Ioy, 
Although  our  last  and  least’)  in  Ste¬ 
phen  Batman’s  Doome  warning  all 
Men  to  the  Judgement  (1581),  where 
‘Cordilla  the  daughter  of  King  Leyer' 
is  described  as  ‘least  of  all  her  sisters’. 
Craik  does  not  suggest,  however,  that 

27  ‘King  Lear’ :  The  Scholars  and  the 
Critics,  by  R.  W.  Zandvoort.  Amsterdam: 
Noord-HollandscheUitgevers  Maatschappij. 
pp.  16.  1  guilder. 
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Shakespeare  is  dependent  on  Batman 
for  this  particular.  S.  K.  Heninger  (Ex) 
examines  the  references  to  the  weather 
in  Lear’s  commands  to  the  ‘fretful  ele¬ 
ments’  (m.  ii.  1-9),  giving  to  ‘thought¬ 
executing’  the  meaning  ‘thought- 
destroying’. 

Robert  B.  Heilman  begins  his  book 
on  Othello 28  with  a  reminder  that 
Othello  is  a  complex  play,  made  up  of 
many  ‘parts’  and  many  effects;  and  he 
adds  the  warning  that  none  of  these 
parts,  whether  in  the  form  of  charac¬ 
ter,  motive,  action,  or  language,  can  be 
profitably  considered  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  all  the  others.  He  describes 
Othello  as  ‘not  only  a  play  about  love 
but  a  poem  about  love’,  emphasizing 
that  the  two  aspects  are  mutually 
interdependent.  About  half  the  book 
is  devoted  to  a  close  study  of  Iago  and 
his  relations  with  other  characters, 
because  ‘important  elements  of  the 
verbal  and  actional  drama  represent 
a  “flow”,  so  to  speak,  from  Iago  into 
the  rest  of  the  community’.  Heilman 
examines  Iago’s  expressed  motives 
for  his  machinations,  and  finds  them 
dishonest  and  self-contradictory;  if 
Othello  is  to  be  called  a  drama  of 
jealousy,  it  is  the  ‘primary’  jealousy 
of  Iago,  and  not  the  ‘secondary’ 
jealousy  of  Othello,  which  justifies  the 
designation.  In  a  close  analysis  of 
Iago’s  words  and  deeds,  Heilman 
brings  out  the  contrasts  and  resem¬ 
blances  between  him  and  other 
characters,  and  illustrates  the  various 
ways  in  which  evil  is  made  manifest 
in  the  play.  Othello  himself,  for  all 
his  nobility,  is  confused  in  judging 
and  theorizing  about  appearance  and 
reality  and  has  a  ‘half-baked  idea  of 
manliness’,  and  his  attempts  to  be 
judicial  are  vitiated  by  his  brutal  noisi¬ 
ness  and  his  violence  of  speech  and 
action.  Othello’s  character  is  of  course 

28  Magic  in  the  Web:  Action  and  Lan¬ 
guage  in  ‘Othello’,  by  Robert  B.  Heilman. 
Kentucky  U.P.  pp.  vii+298.  $5. 


more  complex  and  more  beautiful 
than  this  would  suggest,  and  Heilman 
discusses  it  in  some  detail.  In  a  final 
chapter  he  demonstrates  that  the  the¬ 
matic  form  of  the  play  is  largely  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  different  approaches  to 
love  of  the  various  characters,  minor 
as  well  as  major.  Though  some  of  its 
judgements  are  disputable,  this  book 
contains  much  sensible  criticism,  and 
will  help  to  bring  about  a  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  Othello.  In  Approach  to 
‘Othello’,  an  article  in  Sewanee  Rev., 
Heilman  repeats  more  briefly  some 
of  the  arguments  he  puts  forward  in 
Magic  in  the  Web. 

The  plot  of  Othello  ‘depends  on  and 
demands  split-second  timing’,  says 
Albert  Frederick  Sproule  (Sh  Q),  and 
references  to  time  are  unusually 
significant.  Sproule  rejects  the  time- 
schemes  that  have  been  previously 
suggested  in  favour  of  a  scheme  in 
which  ‘the  hours  of  darkness  bring 
fear,  despair,  and  tragedy’,  and  day¬ 
light  offers  ‘happiness,  hope,  or  comic 
action’.  He  believes  that  Shakespeare 
envisaged  a  three-day  time-scheme 
for  the  action  at  Cyprus.  ‘Each  day 
the  forces  of  evil  are  strengthened  by 
the  night,  until  on  the  third  evening, 
a  climax  of  doom  and  disaster  occurs.’ 
In  BUSE  (1955)  James  A.  S.  McPeek 
examines  Othello  in  the  light  of  Jaco¬ 
bean  witch-lore.  He  claims  that  to  con¬ 
temporary  audiences  the  elements  of 
witchcraft  in  the  play  ‘were  probably 
almost  as  manifest  as  those  of  Mac¬ 
beth,  and,  of  course,  these  elements 
were  constantly  perceived  by  them  in 
relationship  to  the  human  action’. 

Editors  of  Othello  have  suggested 
that  Shakespeare  derived  some  phrases 
from  Lewkenor’s  translation  of  Con- 
tarini’s  Commonwealth  and  Gouern- 
ment  of  Venice.  In  RES  Kenneth  Muir 
points  out  that  this  book  would  have 
given  Shakespeare  useful  background 
information,  and  provides  further 
parallels  in  words  and  ideas  which 
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support  the  view  that  he  had  read  it. 
Theodore  C.  Hoepfner  ( NQ )  glosses 
the  word  ‘naked’  at  v.  ii.  258  as  ‘un¬ 
armored  (probably  in  his  nightgown)’, 
and  not,  with  most  editors,  as  ‘un¬ 
armed’;  Othello,  he  points  out,  has  a 
sword,  which  he  uses,  first  to  wound 
Iago,  and  then  to  kill  himself. 

Ernest  Schanzer  has  performed  a 
useful  service  in  making  available  a 
selection  from  Appian’s  Civil  Wars 29 
in  the  version  of  ‘W.B.’  in  which  it 
may  have  been  familiar  to  Shake¬ 
speare.  In  this  version  the  Continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Civil  Wars  is  derived  from 
Plutarch’s  Marcus  Antonius,  and  is 
noteworthy  in  being  the  first  printed 
translation  of  any  part  of  Plutarch’s 
Lives,  since  it  was  published  in  1578, 
and  North’s  translation  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  until  the  following  year.  In  his 
interesting  introduction  Schanzer 
weighs  the  evidence  for  regarding 
Appian  as  a  ‘source’  for  the  Roman 
plays;  he  does  not  think  ‘that  there 
can  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
Shakespeare  drew  on  Appian’s  Civil 
Wars  for  his  Julius  Caesar  and  An¬ 
tony  and  Cleopatra,  and  that  he  read 
the  relevant  portions  shortly  before  or 
during  the  composition  of  these  plays’. 
Schanzer  sees  the  influence  largely  in 
the  portrayal  of  Antony  in  Julius  Cae¬ 
sar,  and  of  Sextus  Pompeius  and  Lucius 
Antonius  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

In  The  Transmigration  of  the  Cro¬ 
codile  ( Sh  Q )  Daniel  Stempel  sets  out 
to  counter  the  common  modern  view 
of  Cleopatra  as  ‘the  perfect  and  ever¬ 
lasting  woman’.  This,  he  says,  would 
not  have  been  the  Elizabethan  view. 
The  fundamental  problem  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  plays  is  the  problem  of  order. 
The  point  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
is  ‘that  Antony  is  one  of  the  con- 

29  Shakespeare’s  Appian:  A  Selection  from 
the  Tudor  Translation  of  Appian’s  ‘Civil 
Wars’,  ed.  by  Ernest  Schanzer.  (English 
Reprints  Series.)  Liverpool  U.P.  pp.  xxviii-f- 
101.  6s. 


tenders  for  the  rule  of  an  empire’, 
and  his  domination  by  Cleopatra  is 
‘an  unnatural  reversal  in  the  roles  of 
man  and  woman’,  and  causes  disorder 
in  the  state.  The  terms  in  which  other 
characters  speak  of  Cleopatra,  and 
much  of  the  imagery  of  the  play, 
should  warn  us  against  indulging  sen¬ 
timental  feelings  for  her;  she  is  ‘the 
morbid  disease’  which  has  destroyed 
Antony,  and  her  death  is  necessary 
for  the  good  of  the  state.  In  Cleopatra 
Again,  also  in  Sh  Q,  Elizabeth  Story 
Donno  sets  out  to  counter  Dolora  G. 
Cunningham’s  interpretation  of  An¬ 
tony  and  Cleopatra  ‘in  terms  of  Chris¬ 
tian  morality’  (see  YW  xxxvi.  118). 
‘Only  by  a  wrenching  of  the  poetic 
and  dramatic  context’,  she  feels,  ‘can 
an  explicit  Christian  scheme  be  im¬ 
posed’  on  the  play;  and  in  particular, 
Cleopatra’s  character  is  distorted  by 
such  an  interpretation. 

In  NQ  Arthur  M.  Z.  Norman  offers 
some  interesting  comments  on  Shake¬ 
speare’s  handling  of  North’s  Plutarch 
in  the  composition  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  loseph  S.  Stull  (Sh  Q)  puts 
forward  a  new  gloss  on  n.  v.  105-7, 
‘The  Merchandize  which  thou  hast 
brought  from  Rome  Are  all  too  deere 
for  me:  Lye  they  vpon  thy  hand,  and 
be  vndone  by  ’em.’  The  ‘Marchandize’ 
probably  represents  costly  gifts  from 
Antony  which,  with  the  regal  liberality 
that  is  characteristic  of  many  persons 
in  this  play,  Cleopatra  bestows  upon 
the  messenger,  though  she  hopes  that, 
as  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings,  he  will  be 
‘undone  by  ’em’.  Writing  in  SE,  Tho¬ 
mas  P.  Harrison  adduces  a  number  of 
parallels  which  suggest  that  Marlowe’s 
Dido  was  in  Shakespeare’s  mind  while 
he  was  at  work  on  Antony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra.  Ernest  Schanzer  argues  (NQ) 
that  Shakespeare  had  read  the  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Pembroke’s  Antonius  ‘shortly 
before  or  during  the  composition  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra'. 

Ralph  Behrens  argues  (NQ)  that 
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in  Cymbeline  inconsistencies  in  the 
characters  of  the  Queen  and  Cloten 
are  not  as  great  as  they  at  first  seem, 
and  that  such  inconsistencies  as  re¬ 
main  are  rendered  inevitable  by  the 
demands  of  the  plot  and  the  thematic 
framework  of  the  play. 

The  third  scene  of  Act  II  of  Pericles 
ends  with  two  dances,  of  which  the 
first  seems  clearly  to  be  a  dance  of 
knights  in  armour,  a  dance  of  the  type 
to  which  there  are  references  in  Peele’s 
Arraignement  of  Paris  and  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  source  for  Pericles.  For  the 
second  dance  editors  have  either  left 
unchanged  the  ambiguous  stage- 
direction,  ‘'They  daunce’,  of  the  1609 
Quarto,  or  adopted  Malone’s  direc¬ 
tion,  ‘The  Knights  and  Ladies  dance’. 
In  Laying  the  Ghosts  in  ‘Pericles’ 
(Sh  Q )  John  H.  Long  argues  convin¬ 
cingly  that  the  only  lady  present  in 
this  scene  is  Thaisa,  and  that  the 
second  dance  is  a  pas  de  deux  of 
Pericles  and  Thaisa  symbolizing  the 
union  of  their  hearts.  In  NQ  Norman 
Nathan  draws  attention  to  a  passage 
in  Pericles  (n.  i.  32-47)  which  appears 
to  be  influenced  by  the  biblical  story 
of  Jonah  and  the  whale. 

About  a  third  of  J.  W.  Lever’s  inter¬ 
esting  book  The  Elizabethan  Love 
Sonnet 30  is  devoted  to  Shakespeare. 
Lever  cuts  through  all  the  theories  that 
attempt  to  identify  the  personages  of 
Shakespeare’s  Sonnets.  Such  specula¬ 
tions  are  irrelevant  to  the  literary 
criticism  which  is  his  main  purpose, 
and  to  his  endeavour  to  ‘place’  Shake¬ 
speare  in  the  history  of  Elizabethan 
sonnet-writing;  and  in  any  case,  most 
of  them  are  beside  the  point.  For  as 
he  says,  ‘The  Poet  who  speaks  in  the 
sonnets  is  no  longer  the  “I”  of  an 
autobiography  or  private  diary.  He  is 
transmuted,  like  Sidney’s  Astrophel, 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  literary 

30  The  Elizabethan  Love  Sonnet,  by  J.  W. 
Lever.  Methuen,  pp.  ix+282.  255.  $4.25. 
(See  also  Chapter  X.) 


medium,  so  that  he  has  become  him¬ 
self  a  poetic  creation  .  .  .  conceived 
with  the  universality  of  imaginative 
characterization.’  Lever’s  own  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  personages  is  more  illu¬ 
minating  than  all  the  arguments  about 
their  identity  put  together;  as  he 
demonstrates  in  his  discussion  of  their 
presentation,  ‘the  coexistence  of  beauty 
and  corruption,  of  truth  and  muta¬ 
bility,  and  the  universal  tyranny  of 
Time,  become  in  these  sonnets  the 
touchstone  of  personal  integrity’.  His 
tentative  regrouping  of  the  Sonnets 
clears  up  some  of  the  difficulties  in 
their  interpretation,  and  from  his 
aesthetic  judgements  everyone  can 
learn  something  fresh  about  Shake¬ 
speare’s  originality  and  artistry. 

5.  Theatre  and  Actors 
Alfred  Harbage’s  stimulating  Alex¬ 
ander  Lectures  for  1954-5  have  been 
printed  under  the  title  Theatre  for 
Shakespeare .31  The  substance  of  these 
lectures,  says  Harbage,  was  ‘born  of 
discontent’.  In  his  view,  contemporary 
Shakespearian  production  lacks  a 
sense  of  direction;  the  plays  of  Shake¬ 
speare  have  become  mere  ‘classics’, 
and  are  very  rarely  presented  as  ‘living 
drama’.  The  tendency  to  return  to 
original  methods  of  production  ‘would 
be  more  effectual  if  a  distinction  were 
made  between  what  is  still  applicable 
in  those  original  methods  and  what  is 
not’.  In  order  to  bring  Shakespeare  to 
life  again  on  the  stage,  some  form 
of  ‘exemplary  leadership’  is  required. 
‘The  perfect  auspices  for  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  Shakespeare  would  be  now, 
as  in  his  own  day,  a  permanent  reper¬ 
tory  company  composed  of  the  finest 
professional  actors  alive’,  supported  by 
‘some  type  of  foundation  established 
by  bequest’.  Harbage  believes  that  we 
must  concentrate  our  energies  ‘upon 

31  Theatre  for  Shakespeare,  by  Alfred 
Harbage.  (The  Alexander  Lectures.)  Toronto 
U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  xi+118.  $3.50.  285. 
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improving  the  acting  skills  available 
instead  of  devising  subterfuges’. 

Shakespeare’s  Globe  Playhouse 32 
is  Irwin  Smith’s  contribution  to  the 
study  of  Elizabethan  theatrical  con¬ 
ditions.  Smith  assisted  John  Cranford 
Adams  in  the  construction  of  the  well- 
known  scale  model  of  the  Globe  play¬ 
house  now  exhibited  at  the  Folger 
Library,  and  in  this  handsome  volume 
he  sets  out  and  discusses  all  the  avail¬ 
able  evidence  as  to  the  appearance, 
size,  and  general  structural  features 
of  the  original  Globe.  Having  made 
a  close  study  of  the  methods  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  builders,  Smith  is  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  in  some  detail  how  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  the  old  Theater  was  carried 
out,  and  its  materials  reassembled  for 
the  building  of  the  Globe.  Then  chap¬ 
ter  by  chapter  he  describes  the  various 
parts  of  the  theatre,  the  auditorium, 
the  platform,  and  the  different  levels 
and  divisions  of  the  stage-buildings 
and  the  superstructure,  illustrating  his 
descriptions  with  early  engravings  and 
with  his  own  sketches.  He  also  in¬ 
cludes  fifteen  scale  drawings,  with  the 
help  of  which  it  should  be  possible  for 
anyone  reasonably  skilful  with  his 
hands  to  make  a  model  for  himself.  In 
a  final  chapter  he  gives  a  scene-by¬ 
scene  analysis  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
and  2  Henry  IV  to  illustrate  the  use 
of  the  various  stage  areas  in  Elizabe¬ 
than  production.  Smith’s  book  will  be 
invaluable  for  anyone  interested  in 
the  production  of  Shakespeare’s  plays, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  en¬ 
courage  teachers  to  enliven  their 
lessons  with  the  help  of  model  play¬ 
houses. 

Smith  provides  some  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Elizabethan  stage  in 
an  article  in  Sh  Q.  There  is  no  ‘direct 
or  unassailable  evidence’  that  property 

32  Shakespeare’s  Globe  Playhouse :  A 
Modern  Reconstruction  in  Text  and  Scale 
Drawings,  by  Irwin  Smith.  New  York  and 
London:  Scribner’s,  pp.  xxiii+240.  50s. 


gates  were  used  on  Shakespeare’s 
stage;  but  Smith  builds  up  a  strong 
case  to  support  his  belief  that  such 
gates  were  often  employed.  He  exa¬ 
mines  all  the  ‘gate  scenes’  in  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that,  when  they  were  required,  fairly 
substantial  two-leaved  gates,  swinging 
outwards  into  the  fore-stage,  were 
erected  to  span  the  opening  of  the 
inner  stage  just  behind  the  curtains. 

This  century  has  seen  a  reaction 
against  the  over-lavish  staging  of 
Shakespeare  that  characterized  the 
productions  of  Irving  and  Tree.  In  an 
article  in  Sh  J  W.  M.  Merchant  sug¬ 
gests  that  not  enough  attention  is  now 
given  to  decor  and  stage-setting  by 
students  of  Shakespeare.  He  goes  on 
to  argue  a  two-fold  thesis:  first,  ‘that 
Shakespeare’s  plays  are,  in  Professor 
Dover  Wilson’s  words,  “theatrical 
scores  for  the  performance  of  mov¬ 
ing  pageants  of  speech,  action  and 
colour”,  and  come  to  their  full  stature 
only  when  so  realized  by  distinguished 
performance  in  the  theatre’;  and 
secondly,  ‘that  the  history  of  theatre 
setting,  book  illustration,  and  other 
visual  elements  in  the  interpretation 
of  Shakespeare,  constitute  a  unified 
tradition  which  has  entered,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  into  our 
reading  and  understanding  of  the 
plays.  Even  a  literary  assessment  of 
Shakespeare’s  drama  must  take  ac¬ 
count  of  this  visual  history  if  it  is  not 
to  neglect  one  of  its  most  important 
shaping  factors.’ 

Thomas  Platter’s  remarks  on  Lon¬ 
don  theatres  that  he  visited  in  1599 
are  among  our  most  important  records 
of  the  Elizabethan  stage.  Observing 
( HQ )  that  errors  in  previous  transla¬ 
tions  of  these  remarks  have  been 
responsible  for  some  false  conclu¬ 
sions,  Ernest  Schanzer  provides  a 
much  more  accurate  translation  than 
has  hitherto  appeared.  He  also  claims 
that  Platter’s  description  of  a  Caesar 
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play  that  he  saw  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
clear  reference  to  Shakespeare’s  Julius 
Caesar,  and  should  not  be  accepted  as 
evidence  in  dating  this  play.  (See 
Chapter  IX,  p.  152.) 

In  Sh  S  Martha  Winburn  England 
describes  French  and  German  reac¬ 
tions  to  Garrick’s  Shakespeare  Jubilee 
of  1769.  In  France  ‘an  era  of  Shake¬ 
spearian  adaptations  was  ushered  in 
by  Ducis’s  Hamlet  in  1769’;  and  an¬ 
other  result  of  the  Jubilee  was  the 
controversy  between  Le  Tourneur 
and  Voltaire  provoked  by  Le  Tour¬ 
neur’s  biography  of  Shakespeare.  In 
Germany  the  news  of  the  Stratford 
celebrations  stimulated  the  revolt 
against  French  cultural  dominance 
which  led  to  the  Sturm  und  Drang 
movement. 

In  Sh  Q  Arthur  H.  Scouten  rejects 
the  traditional  view  that  Garrick  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  increased 
popularity  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Most  of  the 
plays  had  been  revived  before  Garrick 
appeared.  There  were  many  reasons 
for  ‘the  genesis  of  Shakespeare  idola¬ 
try’,  among  them  the  need  for  variety, 
the  rise  of  a  new  ‘natural’  school  of 
acting,  and  the  activities  of  such  socie¬ 
ties  as  the  Shakespeare  Ladies  Club 
and  of  such  individuals  as  Theophilus 
Cibber  and  the  treasurer  of  Covent 
Garden.  Also  in  Sh  Q,  Emmett  L. 
Avery  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Shakespeare  Ladies  Club  which 
was  instituted  in  1736,  and  which 
was  one  of  the  earliest  Shakespearian 
study  clubs.  In  another  Sh  Q  article, 
George  Winchester  Stone,  Jr.,  de¬ 
scribes  three  versions  of  The  Tempest 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  during  Gar¬ 
rick’s  period  of  management.  When 
his  attempts  to  revive  interest  in  the 
Dryden-Davenant-Shadwell  adapta¬ 
tion  met  with  little  success,  Garrick 
produced  in  1756  a  new  operatic  ver¬ 
sion,  probably  by  himself,  which  in¬ 
corporated  many  features  of  the  late 


Restoration  opera  and  included 
twenty-nine  non-Shakespearian  songs. 
The  popularity  of  this  work  rapidly 
waned,  and  in  the  following  year  Gar¬ 
rick  restored  Shakespeare’s  Tempest 
in  an  effective  and  highly  successful 
version  in  which,  though  432  lines 
were  omitted,  only  fourteen  were 
added.  Frances  Kemble’s  memories 
of  her  experiences  in  the  part  of  Juliet 
at  Covent  Garden,  from  Records  of  a 
Girlhood,  are  reprinted  in  Ashland 
Stud.,  1956  (see  note  24). 

The  Old  Vic  undertook  in  1953  to 
present  all  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
in  the  course  of  the  next  five  years. 
Six  plays  were  produced  in  1953-4, 
seven  in  1954-5,  and  six  in  1955-6. 
Three  handsome  volumes33  prepared 
by  Roger  Wood  and  Mary  Clarke 
provide  a  descriptive  and  photogra¬ 
phic  record  of  these  first  three  seasons. 
These  volumes  contain  reviews  of  the 
productions  and,  between  them,  more 
than  400  photographs;  they  form  a 
valuable  and  pleasant  record  for  any¬ 
one  interested  in  Shakespeare  in  the 
theatre. 

A  similar  record  of  the  productions 
of  three  seasons  in  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial  Theatre  at  Stratford  on 
Avon34  has  appeared.  A  twenty-page 
survey  of  the  productions  is  followed 
by  nearly  a  hundred  pages  of  photo¬ 
graphs  in  which  many  of  our  finest 
Shakespearian  actors  and  actresses 
are  represented. 

In  the  winter  number  of  Sh  Q  Alice 
Griffin  surveys  the  1954-5  Shake¬ 
spearian  productions  in  America  and 
Europe;  she  fists  nearly  250  produc- 

33  Shakespeare  at  the  Old  Vic,  by  Roger 
Wood  and  Mary  Clarke.  A.  &  C.  Black. 
Three  volumes.  Vol.  I,  1954.  pp.  xx+78. 
16*.  Vol.  II,  1956.  pp.  xiv+166.  20*.  Vol! 
III.  1956.  pp.  xiv+91.  25*. 

34  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre,  1954- 
56:  A  Photographic  Record,  with  a  critical 
analysis  by  Ivor  Brown.  Photographs  by 
Angus  McBean.  Reinhardt,  pp  v+114 
21*. 
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tions,  in  which  thirty-two  of  the  plays 
were  represented.  In  the  autumn 
number  seven  articles  are  devoted  to 
1955-6  productions.  Arthur  Colby 
Sprague  reviews  the  season  on  the 
New  York  stage.  Richard  Hosley 
describes  the  new  stage  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Shakespeare  Festival  Theatre  at 
Stratford,  Connecticut,  and  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  second  festival  season. 
Arnold  Edinborough  gives  an  account 
of  the  fourth  season  at  Stratford,  On¬ 
tario,  where  plans  for  the  erection  of 
a  permanent  theatre  are  maturing, 
and  where  Michael  Langham  has 
shown  himself  an  excellent  successor 
to  Tyrone  Guthrie  as  director.  John 
Russell  Brown  reviews  the  1956  pro¬ 
ductions  at  Stratford  on  Avon  and 
at  the  old  Vic.  Judson  Jerome  reports 
that,  with  this  year’s  festival,  Antioch 
College  has  brought  up  to  thirty-six 
the  number  of  Shakespearian  plays 
it  has  produced.  Robert  D.  Horn 
covers  the  1956  festival  at  Ashland, 
Oregon,  and  Priscilla  M.  Sellman  the 
Old  Globe’s  sixth  season  in  San 
Diego. 

In  Sh  S  there  is  a  list  of  Shake¬ 
spearian  productions  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1954.  In  the  same  volume 
Richard  David  reviews  two  produc¬ 
tions  of  Macbeth :  that  of  the  Old  Vic 
in  the  winter  of  1954-5,  and  that  of 
the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre  in 
the  summer  of  1955.  In  Sh  Q  Alice 
Griffin  discusses  three  recent  film  ver¬ 
sions  of  Shakespeare,  Orson  Welles’s 
Othello,  Renato  Castellani’s  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  and  Olivier’s  Richard  III. 
Only  the  last,  she  feels,  is  an  artistic 
success;  in  the  Othello  and  the  Romeo 
and  Juliet  ‘virtuosity  of  camera’  is 
given  more  importance  than  the 
plays. 

Many  other  articles  on  Shakespear¬ 
ian  productions  on  stage,  cinema,  tele¬ 
vision,  and  radio  are  listed  in  the  Sh  Q 
bibliography. 


6.  Shakespearian  Translation.  Shake¬ 
spearian  Influence  Abroad 

Most  of  the  articles  in  this  year’s 
Sh  J  are  devoted  to  the  translation  and 
adaptation  of  Shakespeare.  K.  H. 
Ruppel  considers  the  extent  to  which, 
and  the  manner  in  which,  Verdi 
adapted  Shakespearian  plays  and 
themes  in  his  operas.  With  some  close 
analysis  of  passages,  Siegfried  Korn- 
inger  discusses  the  principles  on  which 
the  great  German  Shakespearian 
translators  of  the  past  worked,  and 
the  varying  success  with  which  they 
achieved  an  idiom  which  might  re¬ 
produce  the  spirit  of  the  originals. 
From  Kathe  Strieker  comes  a  com¬ 
plementary  study  in  which  the  Ger¬ 
man  translators  of  the  last  hundred 
years  are  treated  in  greater  detail. 
K.  G.  Kachler  speaks  of  the  impact  in 
the  theatre  of  Hans  Rothe’s  version 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  compares 
Rothe’s  methods  with  those  of  the 
Schlegel-Tieck  translations.  Edna 
Purdie  offers  Observations  on  Some 
18th-Century  Versions  of  the  Witches’ 
Scenes  in  “Macbeth’ .  ‘If  Wieland  .  .  . 
devoted  attention  chiefly  to  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  scenes,  Eschenburg  to 
accuracy  of  rendering,  and  Burger  to 
reproducing  the  atmosphere  .  .  .  , 
Schiller’s  procedure  in  his  adaptation’ 
was  to  present  the  relation  of  evil  to 
good  in  elevated  language  by  in¬ 
serting  material  of  his  own.  Harry 
Liideke  compares  Gundolf’s  and 
Flatter’s  translations  of  Macbeth. 
Gundolf’s  verse  is  sonorous,  but  not 
always  easy  for  the  actor  to  speak; 
Flatter’s  is  much  more  fluent  and 
speakable,  but  he  has  sometimes 
achieved  these  qualities  at  the  expense 
of  accuracy.  With  Flatter  Shakespeare 
the  poet,  says  Liideke,  has  to  some 
extent  been  sacrificed  to  Shakespeare 
the  playwright.  Most  English  readers 
would  probably  feel  that  Flatter’s 
aim,  and  methods,  are  preferable  to 
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Gundolfs,  especially  in  versions  de¬ 
signed  for  the  theatre.  Irmentraud 
Candidus  and  Erika  Roller  compare 
Flatter’s  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
with  earlier  translations,  and  reach 
much  the  same  conclusion  as  Liideke: 
those  who  see  Shakespeare  primarily 
as  a  poet  will  prefer  Schlegel,  Bottger, 
or  Gundolf;  those  who  see  him  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  playwright  will  prefer 
Flatter.  Friedrich  Hoffmann  de¬ 
scribes  Stefan  George’s  translation  of 
Shakespeare’s  Sonnets  as  ‘the  fruit 
of  a  happy  cooperation  between  two 
great  poets’. 

Still  in  Sh  J,  Rudolf  Schaller  de¬ 
clares  that  the  translation  of  Shake¬ 
speare  cannot  be  merely  a  process  of 
reproduction;  translation  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  ‘creative  art’.  Schaller  goes  on 
to  discuss  some  of  the  translators  in 
the  light  of  this  description.  Walter 
Josten  considers  the  difficulties  that 
confront  the  German  translator  of 
Shakespeare;  in  particular,  word- 
structure,  word-order,  and  rhythmic 
cadences  are  very  different  in  the  two 
languages.  Hedwig  Schwarz  suggests, 
with  passages  of  her  own  composition, 
how  certain  scenes,  especially  in  the 
early  comedies,  may  be  made  more 
effective  in  the  theatre  by  adaptation 
or  addition.  Richard  Flatter  makes 
some  interesting  comments  on  broken 
lines  in  Shakespeare.  ‘Before  we  think 
of  “regularizing”  the  line-division  we 
should,  editors  and  translators  alike, 
try  hard  to  find  sense  in  the  lineation 
such  as  it  is — and  “sense”  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  means  theatrical  sense.’ 

Further  articles  in  Sh  J  deal  with 
Shakespearian  translation  in  lan¬ 
guages  other  than  German.  R.  Davril 
discusses  some  French  versions,  from 
those  of  Laplace’s  Theatre  Anglois  of 
1745,  which  often  translate  the  most 
striking  passages  and  digest  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  plays,  to  the  modern 
versions  of  Gide,  Copeau,  Leyris,  and 
others,  the  aim  of  which  is  ‘to  pro¬ 


duce  plays  for  the  stage,  bearing  in 
mind  that  Shakespeare  had  been  an 
actor  who  wrote  for  a  number  of 
effects  on  a  precarious  stage’.  Gide’s 
translations  of  Hamlet  and  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  are  the  subject  of  a 
fuller  study  by  Elisabeth  Brock- 
Sulzer.  Mario  Praz  outlines  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Shakespearian  translation  in 
Italy,  from  Valentini’s  Giulio  Cesare 
of  1756  down  to  the  recent  versions 
of  Rossi.  Nils  Molin  contributes  an 
article  on  the  Swedish  translators, 
speaking  especially  of  the  complete 
translations  made  by  Hagberg  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
by  Hallstrom  in  the  1920’s.  Lorentz 
Eckhoff  lists  Norwegian  translations 
from  1782  to  the  present  day,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  some  of  the  more  notable  ver¬ 
sions.  Finally,  Hans  Rudolf  Hilty 
considers  some  of  the  difficulties  faced 
by  the  German  translator  in  dealing 
with  Shakespeare's  proper  names. 

In  ZAA  Anselm  Schlosser  compares 
Rudolf  Schaller’s  translation  of  King 
Lear  with  that  of  Baudissin;  he  finds 
it  in  its  total  effect  the  less  satisfactory 
of  the  two. 

In  Shakespeare  in  Czechoslovakia 35 
J aroslav  Pokorny  makes  an  interesting 
assessment  of  Shakespeare’s  influence 
on  Czech  and  Slovak  culture.  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  became  known  in  Bohe¬ 
mia  during  his  lifetime  through  com¬ 
panies  of  English  players  who  visited 
Central  Europe,  probably  as  early  as 
1 595,  and  at  various  times  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Shakespearian  translation  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Czech  national 
revival  of  the  late  eighteenth  century; 
and  since  that  time  Shakespeare  has 
been  frequently  translated  and  acted 
in  the  Czech  and  Slovak  tongues,  even 
during  the  Nazi  occupation,  when 
Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  as  plays  about 

35  Shakespeare  in  Czechoslovakia,  by 
Jaroslav  Pokorny.  Prague:  Orbis,  1955. 
pp.  67, 
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usurpers,  were  especially  highly  re¬ 
garded.  Shakespeare  has  also  provided 
themes  for  many  Czech  composers, 
Smetana  and  Dvor dk  foremost  among 
them.  In  recent  years  Shakespearian 
studies  of  all  kinds  have  flourished. 
‘Shakespeare’s  artistic  genius  has 
made  him  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  and  loved  of  the  classics  in 
Czechoslovakia  today.’ 

In  an  article  in  Sh  S  Otakar  Vocadlo 
writes  in  similar  terms  about  the  ‘en¬ 
during  link  between  Shakespeare’s 
work  and  “fair  Bohemia”’.  Vocadlo 
pays  special  attention  to  Czech  trans¬ 
lations  of  Shakespeare,  including  the 
Bohemian  Museum  Edition  planned 
for  the  tercentenary  of  1864  and  the 
modern  standard  edition  of  Josef 
Vaclav  Sladek.  For  Czechs  as  for 
other  peoples,  the  plays  ‘inspire  a  firm 
belief  in  the  restoration  of  balance 
and  in  what  has  been  aptly  termed 
“the  rejuvenation  of  defeat” 

In  ZAA  Tibor  Lutter  describes  ‘the 
almost  two  hundred  years  old  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Shakespeare’s  fame  in  Hun¬ 
gary’.  Although  most  of  the  plays 
have  been  translated  into  Hungarian 
by  several  hands,  the  demand  for  up- 
to-date  Shakespearian  texts  is  ever  on 
the  increase.  In  1955  appeared  an  edi¬ 
tion  in  which  most  of  the  translations 
will  ‘strike  the  modern  audience  with 
the  perfect  Shakespearian  directness 
of  dramatic  reality  and  with  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  poetically  sublime’. 

7.  Shakespearian  Scholarship.  Echoes 
and  Allusions 

The  Augustan  Reprint  Society  has 
undertaken  to  reprint  Johnson’s  Notes 
and  General  Observations  on  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  the  first  volume36  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  two  parts.  This  embraces 
the  comedies,  and  is  edited  by  Arthur 

36  Samuel  Johnson:  Notes  to  Shakespeare. 
Vol.  I,  Comedies,  ed.,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  Arthur  Sherbo.  (Augustan  Reprint  So¬ 
ciety,  Nos.  59  and  60.)  In  2  parts,  pp.  viii+ 
141.  For  Members. 
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Sherbo.  The  1773  edition  of  Johnson’s 
Shakespeare  has  been  followed,  since 
it  contains  many  revisions  and  some 
new  commentary  by  Johnson,  though 
it  also  omits  a  certain  number  of  the 
1765  notes;  and  Sherbo  supplies  a  few 
explanations  of,  or  quotations  from, 
the  notes  of  earlier  editors.  This  re¬ 
print  is  welcome  for  its  own  sake,  and 
readers  of  Sherbo’s  study  of  Johnson 
as  a  Shakespearian  editor,  which  is 
noticed  next,  will  also  find  it  handy 
for  purposes  of  reference. 

In  addition  to  the  previous  work, 
Sherbo  provides  the  first  comprehen¬ 
sive  study37  of  Johnson’s  work  as  an 
editor  of  Shakespeare.  Starting  from 
the  Proposals  which  accompanied  the 
Miscellaneous  Observations  on  the 
Tragedy  of  Macbeth  in  1745,  Sherbo 
writes  of  the  impediments  that  were 
set  in  Johnson’s  way  at  that  time,  and 
of  his  slow  progress  when  at  length 
he  was  free  to  undertake  the  edition; 
in  the  meantime  he  had,  in  the  Dic¬ 
tionary,  carried  through  a  work  ‘pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  increase  his  value  as 
an  editor’.  Sherbo  devotes  separate 
chapters  to  the  famous  preface,  the 
notes,  and  the  general  observations, 
that  on  the  notes  being  especially  wel¬ 
come,  since  they  have  received  but 
meagre  attention  from  Shakespearian 
critics.  A  further  chapter  deals  with 
revisions  introduced  into  editions  of 
the  Shakespeare  after  the  first,  and 
there  are  some  useful  bibliographical 
appendixes.  Sherbo  adds  an  essay  on 
the  mottoes  and  quotations  which 
Johnson  supplied  for  papers  contri¬ 
buted  to  The  Adventurer. 

Pope  was  preparing  for  publication 
the  collected  works  of  John  Sheffield, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  at  the  same 
time  as  he  was  editing  Shakespeare, 
and  Malcolm  Goldstein  ( MLN )  be- 

37  Samuel  Johnson,  Editor  of  Shakespeare, 
with  an  Essay  on  ‘The  Adventurer’ ,  by 
Arthur  Sherbo.  Illinois  U.P.  pp.  xi+181. 
$4,  cloth.  $3,  paper. 
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lieves  that  he  was  influenced  by 
Sheffield’s  Tragedy  of  Julius  Caesar, 
one  of  the  Shakespearian  ‘improve¬ 
ments’  of  the  age,  in  five  of  the  altera¬ 
tions  he  made  to  Shakespeare’s  Julius 
Caesar.  In  Sewanee  Rev.  John  Lawlor 
replies  to  L.  C.  Knights’s  article  on 
historical  scholarship  in  relation  to 
Shakespeare  (see  YW  xxxvi.  122).  He 
deplores  alike  the  scholarship  ‘which 
is  directed  towards  a  perfect  past  and 
that  which  concerns  itself  with  an 
arbitrary  present’.  William  Frost  (CE) 
reviews  with  great  scepticism  three 
recent  ventures  in  Shakespearian 
scholarship :  Calvin  Hoffman’s  attempt 
to  identify  Marlowe  as  the  author  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays;  the  endeavours 
of  Keen  and  Lubbock  to  attribute  to 
Shakespeare  some  annotations  in  a 
copy  of  Halle’s  Chronicle-,  and  Ernest 
J  ones’spsychoanalytical  interpretation 
of  Hamlet. 

Kenneth  Muir  ( NQ )  sees  in  two 
passages  of  Macbeth  echoes  of  Cas¬ 
sandra’s  prophecies  in  Act  V  of 
Seneca’s  Agamemnon,  as  it  was  trans¬ 
lated  by  John  Studley.  Also  in  NQ, 
Muir,  recalling  that  echoes  from 
various  works  of  Erasmus  have  al¬ 
ready  been  found  in  Shakespeare, 
suggests  that  details  in  the  plot  and 
some  of  the  names  in  Measure  for 
Measure  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  Funus,  one  of  the  Colloquies  of 
Erasmus.  Rolf  Soellner  ( JEGP )  be¬ 
lieves  that  Erasmus  is  also  responsible, 
though  perhaps  not  directly,  for  the 
simile  of  the  troubled  fountain  which 
occurs  several  times  in  Shakespeare, 
as  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  ii.  142, 
‘My  mind  is  troubled  like  a  fountain 
stirr’d.’ 

In  NQ  Charles  A.  O.  Fox  draws 
attention  to  an  unnoted  parallel  be¬ 
tween  a  passage  in  Lodge’s  Rosalynde 
and  Sonnet  CXXIX.  Also  in  NQ, 
Alan  J.  Biggs  notes  a  similarity  be¬ 
tween  an  image  in  a  poem  by  Thomas 
Carew  and  some  lines  in  Sonnet  CXVI. 


K.  Gustav  Cross  ( MLN )  suggests  that 
Donne’s  ‘unusual  use  of  the  word 
“balm”  as  a  euphemism  for  “sweat”’ 
in  The  Extasie  is  borrowed  from 
Shakespeare’s  use  of  the  word  in 
Venus  and  Adonis,  21 . 

In  Sh  Q  Paul  A.  Jorgensen  gives  an 
informative  account  of  the  works 
which  made  Barnaby  Rich  ‘one  of  the 
best-known  Elizabethan  writers  for 
women  and  authorities  on  matters 
feminine’.  He  was  also  one  of  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  literary 
development  of  the  blunt  soldier,  who 
became  popular  in  late  sixteenth-cen¬ 
tury  literature,  including  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  as  a  reluctant  or  inept 
lover.  In  his  works,  too,  occurs  the 
character  who  merges  ‘the  two  literary 
roles  of  Honesty  and  the  blunt  soldier’, 
and  who  is  ‘nothing  if  not  critical’ 
when  he  speaks  of  women. 

Lew  Girdler  ( HLQ )  believes  that  a 
comparison  of  Wuthering  Heights 
with  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Richard  III, 
and  Lear  will  reveal  ‘some  striking 
parallels  in  theme,  characterization, 
structure,  and  literary  devices,  as  well 
as  some  similarities  in  situation  and 
phraseology  which  are  hard  to  dismiss 
as  coincidence’.  Edward  Stone  ( Sh  Q) 
produces  parallels  to  show  that  there 
are  more  Shakespearian  echoes  in 
Moby  Dick  than  some  critics  have 
been  willing  to  admit.  In  CE  Paul  N. 
Siegel  finds  several  parallels  between 
Arthur  Miller’s  Death  of  a  Salesman 
and  King  Lear,  especially  in  the  roles 
of  Willy  Loman  and  Lear. 

Joseph  Frank  draws  attention  (Sh  Q) 
to  a  Shakespeare  allusion  in  the  anti- 
Royalist  journal  Mercurius  Candidus 
of  1646.  Finally,  J.  C.  Maxwell  (NQ) 
has  found  in  C.  V.  Wedgwood’s  The 
King's  Peace  (p.  270)  an  allusion  to 
A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  not 
recorded  in  any  of  the  standard  col¬ 
lections  of  Shakespeare  allusions.  It 
occurs  in  a  letter  written  in  1639  by 
Edward  Norgate. 


IX.  LATER  ELIZABETHAN  AND 
EARLY  STUART  DRAMA 

By  Arthur  Brown 


Undoubtedly  the  outstanding  event 
of  the  year  as  far  as  this  chapter  is 
concerned  has  been  the  publication  of 
three  more  volumes  of  G.  E.  Bentley’s 
The  Jacobean  and  Caroline  Stage}  An 
alphabetical  arrangement  is  followed 
throughout,  first  of  dramatists,  then 
of  anonymous  plays,  and  each  drama¬ 
tist’s  plays  are  also  listed  in  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order.  But  the  work  is  far  more 
than  a  reference  book,  in  spite  of 
Bentley’s  modest  claims,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  interesting,  if  miscellaneous, 
material  to  be  picked  up  from  it  apart 
from  hard  facts  on  plays  and  play¬ 
wrights.  With  the  two  earlier  volumes, 
these  form  a  very  substantial  contri¬ 
bution  to  scholarship,  and  are  indis¬ 
pensable  for  any  serious  student  of 
this  subject. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  report 
that  Willard  Farnham’s  The  Medieval 
Heritage  of  Elizabethan  Tragedy  has 
appeared  in  a  second  edition  this  year.2 
Originally  published  in  1936,  the  book 
has  been  out  of  print  for  some  years. 
It  is  too  well  known  (and  justifiably 
so)  to  require  detailed  notice  here, 
but  all  students  of  this  period  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  it  is  in  circulation 
again. 

The  chequered  history  of  four  plays, 
Locrine,  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell ,  The 
Puritan,  or  The  Widow  of  Watling 
Street,  and  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  has 
been  studied  in  detail  by  Baldwin 

1  The  Jacobean  and  Caroline  Stage: 
Plays  and  Playwrights,  by  G.  E.  Bentley. 
O.U.P.  Vol.  3,  pp.  xii,  1-470;  Vol.  4,  pp. 
471-960;  Vol.  5,  pp.  961-1456.  £7.  Is.  the 
three  volumes. 

2  The  Medieval  Heritage  of  Elizabethan 
Tragedy,  by  Willard  Farnham.  Second 
edition.  Blackwell,  pp.  xiv-f  487.  35s. 


Maxwell  in  Studies  in  the  Shakespeare 
Apocrypha}  All  four,  printed  for  the 
first  time  between  1595  and  1608, 
‘years  during  which  Shakespeare  must 
have  established  himself  as  London’s 
most  popular  and  successful  play¬ 
wright’,  have  in  one  way  or  another 
been  associated  with  his  authorship. 
The  first  three  bore  on  their  title-pages 
the  initials  ‘W.S.’,  while  the  fourth’s 
title-page  declared  outright  that  it  had 
been  written  by  ‘W.  Shakspeare’.  All 
were  omitted  from  the  First  Folio, 
though  all  crept  into  later  Folios. 
Critics  have  fought  over  them  for  a 
long  time,  and  will  no  doubt  continue 
to  do  so,  but  one  may  hope  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Maxwell’s  scrupulously  fair 
examination  of  the  evidence,  and  the 
cautious  conclusions  he  allows  him¬ 
self  to  draw  from  it,  will  have  the 
effect  of  keeping  further  conjectures 
within  reasonable  bounds.  He  refuses 
to  be  stampeded  into  a  too-ready 
acceptance  of  the  theory  that  the  title- 
page  ascriptions  were  deliberate  at¬ 
tempts  on  the  part  of  the  printers  to 
mislead  their  customers,  even  though 
three  of  those  printers  are  known  to 
have  been  dishonest  in  other  respects, 
and  his  caution  is  rewarded  by  the 
opening  up  of  several  other  interest¬ 
ing  possibilities.  Each  play  in  turn  is 
subjected  to  a  detailed  analysis,  and 
Maxwell’s  scholarly  detachment  is 
maintained  consistently  to  the  end. 
There  is  no  easy  answer  to  the  pro¬ 
blems  raised  by  any  one  of  them,  and 
a  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached 
by  Maxwell  would  have  to  be  so  long 

3  Studies  in  the  Shakespeare  Apocrypha, 
by  Baldwin  Maxwell.  Columbia  U.P.  and 
O.U.P.  pp.  233.  34s. 
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as  to  defeat  its  own  purpose.  At  least, 
however,  it  seems  that  the  compilers 
of  the  First  Folio  were  justified  in 
their  exclusion  of  these  plays  from  the 
Shakespeare  canon,  and  the  book  may 
be  recommended  not  only  for  its 
material  but  as  a  model  of  procedure 
for  other  investigators  of  ‘problem 
plays’  of  this  period. 

In  his  book  on  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,4  William  W.  Appleton  makes 
a  courageous  but,  one  feels,  not  alto¬ 
gether  successful  attempt  at  a  critical 
assessment  of  their  plays.  While  he 
recognizes  the  existence  of  very 
serious  problems  in  the  fields  of 
bibliography  and  collaboration  in  the 
plays,  he  readily  confesses  that  he  has 
made  no  attempt  to  deal  with  them; 
yet  it  might  be  thought  that  before 
these  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been 
resolved,  there  is  little  hope  of  reach¬ 
ing  valid  critical  conclusions.  In  any 
event  a  book  of  this  size  seems  hardly 
adequate  for  the  treatment  of  a  canon 
of  some  fifty-two  plays,  especially 
when  allowance  has  been  made  for 
notes  and  references,  a  bibliography, 
and  an  index,  and  indeed,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  individual  plays  re¬ 
ceive  brief  attention.  Some  important 
points  do  emerge,  nevertheless.  Apple- 
ton  rightly  stresses  the  importance  that 
collaboration  had  for  both  dramatists, 
since  each  by  himself  was  defective  in 
some  essential  dramatic  quality.  He 
stresses,  too,  the  need  to  appreciate 
the  kind  of  audience  for  which  they 
were  writing,  pointing  out  how  often 
this  is  reflected  in  the  concentration 
upon  theatricality  at  the  expense  of 
continuity  of  plot  and  psychology.  In 
emphasizing  the  absence  in  Fletcher 
of  any  gift  for  tragedy,  and  in  both 
of  them  of  any  consistent  notion  of 
comedy,  he  remarks:  ‘The  shallow¬ 
ness,  the  muddied  morality  which  mar 

4  Beaumont  and  Fletcher:  A  Critical 
Study,  by  William  W.  Appleton.  Allen  & 
Unwin,  pp.  131.  12s.  64. 


most  of  the  comedies,  make  up  the 
essential  background  of  their  tragi¬ 
comedies’,  and  it  is  in  this  direction 
that  he  finds  their  finest  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Perhaps  the  weakest  chapter  is 
that  on  Fletcher’s  later  collaborations, 
but  it  will  be  some  time  yet  before  the 
material  for  a  satisfactory  study  of 
this  nature  is  fully  available. 

Fletcher  received  individual  atten¬ 
tion  in  this  year’s  Romanes  Lecture 
delivered  at  Oxford  by  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham.5  Six  Thomas  feels  that 
Fletcher’s  work  has  received  less  than 
its  fair  share  of  praise  because  of  the 
long-established  habit,  beginning  with 
the  publication  of  the  Folio  of  1647, 
of  almost  invariably  coupling  his 
name  with  that  of  Beaumont.  He  feels, 
moreover,  that  the  general  critical 
tendency  has  been  (unjustly)  to  exalt 
Beaumont  at  the  expense  of  his  part¬ 
ner,  and  that  the  time  has  come  to  re¬ 
dress  the  balance  of  judgement  in 
Fletcher’s  favour.  In  his  opinion, 
‘Fletcher  was  a  great  lyrical  poet, 
second  only  in  his  time  to  Shake¬ 
speare’,  and  he  quotes  extensively 
from  the  plays  and  the  songs  within 
them  to  illustrate  this  point.  Fletcher 
further  possesses  ‘a  unique  command 
of  invective  .  .  .  and  a  striking  gift  of 
rhetoric,  out-rivalling  that  of  any  poet 
between  Shakespeare  and  Byron’,  and 
Sir  Thomas  has  no  difficulty  in  accept¬ 
ing  Fletcherian  authorship  for  the 
greater  part  of  Henry  VIII,  particu¬ 
larly  the  better  sections.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  Sir  Thomas’s  sincere 
enthusiasm  for  his  subject;  a  more 
cautious  enthusiasm  might  have  en¬ 
sured  a  more  ready  acceptance  of  his 
opinions. 

‘This  book  is  not  about  the  art  of 
Shakespeare,  nor  about  the  art  of 
Purcell;  it  is  about  the  musical  re¬ 
sources  and  the  theatrical  conventions 
of  their  days,  and  the  way  the  two 

5  John  Fletcher,  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham. 
O.U.P.  pp.  23.  2*.  64. 
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things  interact.’  These  words  from  the 
preface  give  the  purpose  of  J.  S.  Mani¬ 
fold’s  book  The  Music  in  English 
Drama  from  Shakespeare  to  Purcell,6 
the  author  of  which  is  a  musical  critic, 
an  instrumentalist,  and  a  ‘war  poet’. 
He  points  out  that  only  one  of  the 
many  elements  of  a  play,  the  poet’s 
script,  is  likely  to  survive  either  in 
manuscript  or  in  printed  form,  and 
that  this  is  not  likely  to  give  us  very 
much  information  about  music  or 
decor  except  when  these  bear  very 
closely  on  the  speech.  Furthermore,  a 
number  of  dramatists  were  probably 
content  to  leave  a  good  deal  of  the 
music  to  be  filled  in,  as  appropriate, 
by  the  producers.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that 
music  was  regarded  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  drama,  both  before  and 
during  the  play.  With  a  wealth  of 
reference  to  dramatic  texts,  Manifold 
discusses  the  occasions  upon  which 
music  would  be  required,  the  kind  of 
music  required,  and  the  various  instru¬ 
ments  available  to  provide  it.  The 
greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  actual  instruments — the  brass,  the 
cornets,  the  hautboys,  the  flutes  and 
recorders,  and  the  strings — and  Mani¬ 
fold  shows  how  the  dramatic  func¬ 
tions  of  the  different  classes  were 
clearly  differentiated  (with,  of  course, 
a  few  exceptions):  trumpets  for  roy¬ 
alty  and  great  commanders,  the  haut¬ 
boys  for  the  entertainment  of  guests, 
the  recorders,  apparently,  for  the 
supernatural,  for  benevolent  deities, 
and  so  forth.  Marston  emerges  from 
this  study  as  the  dramatist  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  conscientious 
about  the  music  for  his  plays,  while 
Chapman  gives  the  impression  that  he 
considered  the  music  rather  unimpor¬ 
tant.  Concluding  chapters  criticize  the 
music  used  in  some  modern  produc- 

6  The  Music  in  English  Drama  from 
Shakespeare  to  Purcell,  by  J.  S.  Manifold. 
Rockliff.  pp.  ix+208.  21 s. 
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tions  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
plays,  and  suggest  how  the  music 
should  be  handled  in  such  plays  as 
Dr.  Faustus,  A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Julius  Caesar,  Much  Ado, 
and  The  Shoemakers'  Holiday. 

This  year  the  Malone  Society  cele¬ 
brated  its  fiftieth  birthday.  Collections 
IV,1  one  of  its  publications  for  the 
year,  contains  an  account  of  its  activi¬ 
ties  since  1906,  by  the  General  Editor, 
F.  P.  Wilson,  a  record  of  which  the 
Society  may  well  be  proud  and  for 
which  every  student  of  this  period 
must  be  grateful.  It  has  issued  104 
volumes  or  parts,  68  being  reprints  of 
printed  plays,  27  editions  of  plays  in 
manuscript,  and  9  volumes  or  parts  of 
Collections,  all  material  of  great  inter¬ 
est  and  presented  with  scrupulous 
fidelity  to  scholarly  standards.  Other 
items  in  this  volume  include  a  list  of 
the  Society’s  publications,  fragments 
from  Henslowe’s  Diary,  fragments  of 
a  morality  Old  Christmas  or  Good 
Order  printed  by  William  Rastell  in 
1533,  a  fragment  of  a  morality  The 
Four  Cardinal  Virtues  printed  by  W. 
Middleton  between  1541  and  1547 
(the  last  three  items  being  contributed 
by  the  Society’s  President,  Sir  Walter 
Greg),  and  some  more  records  from 
the  Remembrancia  of  the  City  of 
London,  contributed  by  F.  P.  Wilson. 
The  volume  also  includes  the  revised 
‘Rules  for  the  guidance  of  editors  of 
the  Society’s  Reprints’,  which  should 
have  more  than  a  purely  local  inter¬ 
est.  The  Society’s  second  volume  for 
the  year  is  a  reprint  of  the  1594 
quarto  of  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jack 
Straw, 8  prepared  by  the  General  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Kenneth  Muir. 

John  Peter’s  Complaint  and  Satire 

7  Collections  Volume  IV.  O.U.P.  for  the 
Malone  Society,  pp.  75.  Issued  to  members 
only. 

8  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jack  Straw,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Kenneth  Muir  and  F.  P.  Wilson. 
O.U.P.  for  the  Malone  Society.  Issued  to 
members  only. 
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in  Early  English  Literature9  is  dis¬ 
cussed  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  but 
attention  may  be  drawn  here  to  those 
chapters  in  which  he  treats  of  satire 
in  the  plays  of  Marston  and  Tourneur, 
and  of  the  relationship  between  satire 
and  drama  generally.  He  suggests  that 
in  Antonio  and  Mellida,  and  in  its 
sequel  Antonio’s  Revenge,  Marston 
has  failed  to  integrate  satire  and 
drama,  not  having  taken  enough  care 
in  the  presentation  of  his  mouthpieces 
for  satire.  Jack  Drum’s  Entertainment 
and  What  You  Will  show  little  im¬ 
provement,  and  Malevole  of  The  Mal¬ 
content  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  of  his  earlier  professed  satirists. 
Later,  under  the  influence  of  writers 
like  Montaigne  and  Theophrastus, 
Marston  ‘is  gravitating  now  towards 
a  gentler  and  less  unstable  form  of 
satire,  and  in  Sophonisba  he  eschews 
even  this.  The  two  comedies  where 
this  new  satiric  approach  is  followed 
are  certainly  more  successful  than  his 
earlier  plays,  but  it  seems  significant 
again  that  Sophonisba  should  be  even 
better.’  Peter  concludes  that  Marston, 
although  horribly  fascinated  by  satire, 
might  have  been  a  much  better  drama¬ 
tist  if  he  had  never  heard  of  it,  since 
he  never  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
control  it.  Tourneur’s  plays  are  more 
competently  handled  than  Marston’s, 
but  when  Peter  has  praised  him  for 
what  he  calls  his  ‘premeditation’,  he 
contrasts  him  with  Shakespeare  and 
shows  that  even  this  quality  has  its 
drawbacks.  Whereas  in  Shakespeare’s 
plays  the  dramatist’s  moral  commen¬ 
tary  is  flexible  and  the  moral  values 
‘seem  to  grow  up  organically  in  the 
soil  of  the  play’,  in  Tourneur’s  this  is 
not  so;  he  is  much  closer  to  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  Moralities.  ‘His  charac¬ 
ters  have  a  predetermined  significance, 
and  they  behave  consistently  in  terms 

9  Complaint  and  Satire  in  Early  English 
Literature,  by  John  Peter.  O.U.P.  pp.  323. 
45s.  (See  Chapter  VII,  note  8.) 


of  that  significance.’  Although  we  may 
praise  Tourneur  for  his  consistency, 
‘what  he  gives  us  are  ethical  injunc¬ 
tions  clothed  in  forms  of  life  .  .  .  not 
.  .  .  life  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  sug¬ 
gest,  and  clarify,  the  ethical  questions 
that  arise  in  living.’ 

I.  A.  Shapiro  discusses  Mundy's 
Birthdate  ( NQ ),  and  suggests  that  the 
evidence  points  not  to  the  generally 
accepted  1553,  but  to  a  date  between 
25  July  and  24  August  1560,  and  that 
Mundy  began  his  long  connexion  with 
the  stage  as  a  boy  actor. 

Writing  on  Elizabethan  Themes  in 
‘The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur'  (RES), 
W.  A.  Armstrong  disagrees  with  those 
critics  who  have  found  the  play  ‘little 
more  than  a  sedulous  imitation  of 
Seneca’s  tragedies’.  He  isolates  the 
main  Senecan  elements — a  royal 
family  doomed  to  expiate  its  sins,  pre¬ 
cepts  concerning  good  and  bad  con¬ 
duct,  opinions  about  Fortune  and 
worldly  goods,  and  death  at  significant 
moments  in  the  action — but  shows 
that  a  number  of  other  significant  ele¬ 
ments  are  mixed  with  them:  interest 
in  the  fate  of  the  nation,  repentance 
for  sin,  usurpation,  ambition,  rebel¬ 
lion,  and  so  on,  all  of  which  were  ‘of 
peculiar  moment  in  Elizabethan  moral 
and  political  thought’.  He  finds,  how¬ 
ever,  an  imperfect  fusion  of  Senecan 
and  Elizabethan  elements,  resulting 
in  ‘obvious  faults  in  the  structure  and 
characterization  of  the  play,  which  is 
interesting  for  historical  rather  than 
aesthetic  reasons’. 

In  A  Note  on  the  date  of  Lyly’s 
‘Galathea’  (MLR),  J.  R.  Brown  and 
Margaret  Cottier  point  to  a  few  details 
(for  example,  the  significance  of  the 
astronomer’s  assertion  that  he  can 
forecast  the  weather  ‘between  this  and 
Octogessimus  octauus  mirabilis  an¬ 
nus',  and  the  phraseology  of  the  1592 
title-page)  which  support  the  theory 
that  the  play  is  to  be  identified  with 
the  Titirus  and  Galathea  entered  on 
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1  April  1585.  They  further  suggest 
that  the  unaccountable  incident  of 
Neptune’s  rising  from  the  Humber 
may  point  to  the  play’s  having  been 
composed  about  1583  in  that  part  of 
Lincolnshire  which  borders  on  York¬ 
shire,  for  on  22  November  1583  Lyly 
married  Beatrice  Brown  of  Mex- 
borough  in  the  southern  part  of  York¬ 
shire. 

W.  A.  Armstrong  discusses  The 
Sources  of  ‘Damon  and  Pithias’  ( NQ ). 
He  refers  to  an  earlier  article  on  this 
subject  by  C.  M.  Newlin  ( MLN  1932), 
in  which  Newlin  put  forward  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  Life  of  Dion  as  the  source  of 
the  Marcia  (Marsyas)  episode  in  the 
play,  transferred  by  Edwards  from  the 
elder  to  the  younger  Dionysius.  Arm¬ 
strong  thinks  that  Edwards  owed 
more  to  this  source,  and  traces  to  it 
the  younger  Dionysius’s  susceptibility 
to  flattery,  and  the  character  and 
punishment  of  Carisophus.  He  also 
thinks  that  the  elder  Dionysius’s  use 
of  his  daughters  as  barbers  and  the 
employment  of  red-hot  nutshells  in¬ 
stead  of  razors  is  taken  from  Cicero’s 
Tusculan  Disputations,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  by  Edwards  to  the  younger 
Dionysius. 

In  ‘A  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier’ 
and  ‘The  Three  Ladies  of  London' 
(NQ),  Leonard  Nathanson  suggests 
that  Greene  may  have  had  Wilson’s 
play  in  mind  when  he  refers  to  Con¬ 
science  reduced  to  selling  brooms  in 
Kent  Street,  and  when  he  draws  up 
a  catalogue  of  the  abuses  rife  in 
various  trades.  He  points  out  also  the 
apparent  allusion  to  Wilson’s  play  in 
Everard  Guilpin’s  verse  satire  Skiale- 
theia  as  late  as  1598. 

Nathanson  also  contributes  Three 
Additions  to  the  O.E.D.  (NQ),  the 
three  compounds  occurring  in  Wil¬ 
son’s  Three  Lords  and  Three  Ladies 
of  London  (1590):  ‘broom-wenches’, 
‘cloakbacke’,  and  ‘maddle-coddle’. 

The  Ballad  Sources  of  Peele’s  ‘Ed¬ 
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ward  V  are  studied  by  Frank  S.  Hook 
(NQ).  He  compares  the  material  in 
the  play  with  that  in  the  ballad  ‘The 
lamentable  fall  of  Queene  Elnor’,  and 
argues  that,  contrary  to  the  generally 
accepted  opinion,  the  play  is  based 
upon  the  ballad.  Hook  discusses  a 
second  ballad,  ‘Queen  Eleanor’s  Con¬ 
fession’,  and  suggests  that  the  play  has 
also  incorporated  material  from  this. 

This  play  is  also  the  subject  of 
John  D.  Reeves’s  Two  Perplexities  in 
Peele’s  ‘Edward  T  (NQ).  The  passages 
in  question  appear  in  Bullen’s  edition 
at  vii.  41-48  and  vii.  91-92.  Both  have 
troubled  previous  editors  of  the  play, 
but  Reeves  argues  that  sense  can  be 
made  of  the  former  by  interpreting 
‘and’  in  line  41  as  ‘if’,  introducing  a 
lengthy  conditional  clause,  and  of  the 
latter  by  emending  ‘and  the  flies’  to 
‘in  shepherd’s  weeds’.  This  second, 
rather  sweeping,  change  he  justifies  by 
reference  to  a  similar  phrase  in  Wat¬ 
son’s  Hecatompathia  (1582),  to  which 
Peele  contributed  a  commendatory 
poem;  but  one  would  wish  for  some 
kind  of  explanation  of  how  the  al¬ 
leged  corruption  could  have  arisen 
before  accepting  his  emendation. 

Writing  on  The  Background  of 
Peele’s  ‘Araygnement  of  Paris’  (NQ), 
Inga-Stina  Ekeblad  discusses  the  final 
scene  of  the  play  in  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  given  the  golden  apple  as 
‘incorporating  and  surpassing  all  the 
virtues  of  Pallas,  Juno  and  Venus  to¬ 
gether’.  The  author  suggests,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that  amongst  other  sources  Peele 
had  in  mind  the  judgement  scene  in 
Book  X  of  The  Golden  Ass;  but  the 
article  is  concerned  rather  to  show 
‘how  very  common  the  judgement 
motif  was,  not  only  in  literature  or 
pageantry  in  general,  but  precisely  in 
its  special  application  to  Elizabeth’. 
A  number  of  examples  are  quoted, 
both  verbal  and  pictorial,  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  drawn  that  Peele  was  using  a 
form  well  established  among  his  con- 
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temporaries.  Later  in  this  volume  of 
NQ  the  author  is  criticized  by  John  D. 
Reeves  for  apparently  being  unaware 
of  previous  published  work  on  this 
subject;  in  a  rejoinder  some  of  his 
strictures  are  accepted,  others  re¬ 
butted. 

Matthew  P.  McDiarmid  writes  on 
The  Stage  Quarrel  in  ‘Wily  Beguiled' 
{NQ).  He  supports  Fleay’s  suggestion 
(which  Fleay  later  abandoned)  that 
the  play  refers  to  the  ‘poetomachia’ 
waged  by  Jonson  with  Marston  and 
Dekker,  but  suggests  alternative  iden¬ 
tifications  of  the  characters  involved: 
that  Churms  represents,  at  least  par¬ 
tially,  Marston,  and  Robin  Good- 
fellow  Dekker.  Although  argued  with 
some  skill  and  a  fair  amount  of  illus¬ 
tration,  the  theory  is  one  that  must 
inevitably  remain  unproven,  however 
attractive. 

McDiarmid  also  contributes  A  Re¬ 
considered  Parallel  between  Shake¬ 
speare’s  ‘King  John  and  Kyd’s  ‘Cor¬ 
nelia’  {NQ).  He  points  to  parallels  in 
wording  and  in  treatment  of  corre¬ 
sponding  situations  between  v.  i  and 
v.  ii  of  the  former  and  iv.  i  of  the 
latter,  decides  that  they  are  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  be  the  result  of  coincidence, 
and  that  the  evidence  points  to  Shake¬ 
speare  as  the  debtor. 

In  The  Image  of  Man  in  ‘Tambur- 
laine’  Part  /  {PQ),  Katherine  Lever 
studies  the  relationships  between  the 
visual  images  and  the  auditory  images 
of  man  in  the  play  as  a  means  of  gain¬ 
ing  insight  into  its  meaning  and  dra¬ 
matic  structure.  She  finds  the  dramatic 
tension  of  the  play  based  on  the  inter¬ 
action  of  the  visual  image  of  man’s 
descent  into  brutality  and  the  auditory 
image  of  man’s  quest  for  divinity.  In 
many  respects  the  play  is  not  a  satis¬ 
fying  one;  ‘our  expectations  are  not 
fulfilled,  our  questions  are  left  unan¬ 
swered,  our  imaginations  are  stimu¬ 
lated  into  forming  diverse  images 
which  are  left  unreconciled’.  Marlowe 


makes  no  attempt  to  resolve  the  con¬ 
tradictory  impressions  left  by  Tam- 
burlaine,  but  to  Miss  Lever’s  mind  the 
interest  in  the  play  springs  from  this 
very  lack  of  resolution.  ‘Perhaps  man 
is  as  complicated  as  Marlowe  sug¬ 
gests.’ 

Dissatisfied  with  the  view  of  Mar¬ 
lowe’s  Dr.  Faustus  as  a  man  of  excep¬ 
tional  learning,  Joseph  T.  McCullen, 
in  Dr.  Faustus  and  Renaissance  Learn¬ 
ing  {MLR),  argues  on  the  contrary 
that  ‘his  want  of  proper  knowledge  is 
the  cause,  first  of  his  rebellion,  and 
finally  of  his  despair.  And  the  source 
of  both  his  defective  knowledge  and 
his  despair  is  sloth.’  Illustrations  are 
drawn  from  Renaissance  writers  to 
show  that  the  principles  governing  the 
Elizabethan  concept  of  learning  in¬ 
cluded  ‘the  pursuit  of  self-knowledge, 
faith  in  man’s  spiritual  destiny,  the 
acceptance  of  responsibilities  to  so¬ 
ciety,  and  proof  of  wisdom  in  con¬ 
duct’.  McCullen  shows  that  in  the 
play  Faustus  is  depicted  as  deficient  in 
all  these,  and  would  be  seen  to  be  so 
by  a  contemporary  audience.  He  is,  in 
fact,  a  dramatic  figure,  consciously 
presented,  who  brings  tragedy  upon 
himself  because  of  his  limited  and 
defective  knowledge. 

Bernhard  Fabian,  in  Marlowe's  ‘Dr. 
Faustus’  {NQ),  offers  a  solution  to  the 
difficulty  in  the  opening  lines  of  the 
play,  in  which  Marlowe,  contrary  to 
historical  fact,  seems  to  imply  that 
Hannibal  was  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Lake  Trasimene  in  217  B.c.  He 
argues  that  ‘Mars’  in  this  context  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  ‘the  god  of  war’ 
but  as  ‘fortunes  in  war’  (as  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  case  in  Roman  literature), 
and  that  the  word  ‘mate’  means  not 
‘to  checkmate’  or  ‘to  overcome’  but  ‘to 
join  suitably  with’  or  ‘to  associate’, 
authority  for  which  meaning  is  to  be 
found  in  Shakespeare  and  in  other 
writers. 

Discussing  Marlowe’sline  ‘My  ghost 
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be  with  the  old  philosophers’,  John  M. 
Steadman,  in  Faustus  and  Averroes 
(NQ),  quotes  a  fuller  Latin  version  of 
the  same  sentence  from  John  Collop 
in  1656,  in  which  the  opinions  seem 
to  be  attributed  to  Averroes.  He  sug¬ 
gests  that  Marlowe  may  have  had  the 
same  Latin  sentence  in  mind,  and  that 
this  passage  may  imply  ‘the  interesting 
possibility  of  Faustus’s  Averroist  sym¬ 
pathies’. 

‘Arden  of  Feversham’:  Its  Interest 
Today  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by 
Raymond  Chapman  {English).  He  sees 
the  play  not  only  as  an  outstanding 
example  of  domestic  conflict  and  dis¬ 
aster,  but  also  as  a  reflection  of  the 
author’s  acute  awareness  of  the  social 
upheavals  of  his  time.  ‘Arden  does 
not  die  only  because  his  wife  has 
taken  a  ruthless  lover.  He  is  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  system  which  has  made  him 
rich — the  redistribution  of  the  Church 
lands  by  the  Reformers.’  The  play  also 
depicts  bourgeois  snobbery,  uncertain 
social  climbers,  and  ‘that  dread  of  six¬ 
teenth  century  society — the  masterless 
man’. 

The  hero  of  Chapman’s  play  The 
Revenge  of  Bussy  D’Ambois,  Cler¬ 
mont  D’Ambois,  never  existed  as  an 
historical  figure.  In  his  article  The 
Genesis  of  Chapman’s  ‘The  Revenge 
of  Bussy  D’Ambois’  {MLN),  E.  E. 
Wilson  is  of  the  opinion  that  Chap¬ 
man  may  have  based  the  character 
of  ‘the  stoical  man’  on  Count  D’Au- 
vergne,  who  had  been  a  friend  of 
Byron,  was  included  in  the  Byron 
plays  under  his  own  name,  and  about 
whom  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
he  possessed  certain  stoic  traits:  a 
rational  approach  to  adversity,  equani¬ 
mity  in  the  face  of  danger,  a  calm 
acceptance  of  the  inevitable,  and  a 
strong  sense  of  friendship  and  per¬ 
sonal  loyalty.  A  person  with  such 
traits  Chapman  could  develop  into  a 
real  stoic  character.  For  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  Chapman  chose  the  capture 
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of  D’Auvergne  for  the  central  episode 
in  The  Revenge  because  of  its  plot 
value,  Wilson  would  substitute  the 
assumption  that  he  chose  it  because 
of  its  hero’s  character. 

Jonson’s  Epicene,  or  The  Silent 
Woman,  although  admired  by  his 
contemporaries,  has  since  been  the 
cause  of  much  critical  debate:  what  is 
its  purpose  and  what  is  its  tone? 
Jonas  A.  Barish,  in  Ovid,  Juvenal,  and 
‘The  Silent  Woman’  ( PMLA ),  thinks 
that  as  a  ‘transitional’  play  between 
the  stern  morality  of  the  earlier  ones 
and  the  relaxed  moral  temper  of  the 
later  ones,  it  has  fallen  uneasily  be¬ 
tween  two  stools.  ‘The  effort  to 
substitute  an  indulgent,  “realistic” 
account  of  the  world  in  place  of  his 
more  habitual  and  more  deeply  felt 
satirical  view  produces  ambiguities  of 
tone  which  trouble  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  play.’  Barish  explores  this 
situation  by  an  examination  of  Jon- 
son’s  treatment  of  the  material  he 
borrowed  for  the  play  from  Ovid’s 
Ars  Amatoria  and  Juvenal’s  Sixth 
Satire  against  women.  These  sources, 
of  course,  present  drastically  oppos¬ 
ing  views  of  the  same  subject,  so  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  harmonize 
them  in  one  play.  Furthermore,  Jon- 
son,  despite  his  more  natural  affinity 
with  Juvenal’s  point  of  view,  allows 
Ovid’s  to  prevail.  Yet  when  he  is  adapt¬ 
ing  Ovid,  he  is  constantly  doing  so  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  a  twist,  a  de¬ 
cided  alteration  in  tone  to  the  material. 
Sometimes  he  compresses  Ovid’s  more 
elaborate,  leisurely  passages,  some¬ 
times  he  lingers  over  Ovid’s  more 
negative  passages,  almost  always  be¬ 
traying  his  uneasiness  with  the  Ovid- 
ian  attitude  towards  love  and  women. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  treatment  of 
Juvenalian  material  is  more  direct 
and  certain,  revealing  his  natural  sym¬ 
pathy  with  it  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  Ovidian.  Barish 
concludes  that  ‘Jonson’s  efforts  to 
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project  worldly,  realistic  attitudes  in 
a  frame  of  benign  approval  goes  too 
much  against  the  grain  of  his  own 
deeper  instincts  at  this  time  to  produce 
a  harmonious  work  of  art.  The  result 
is  not  the  pattern  of  suspension  and 
resolution  most  satisfying  in  comedy 
but  a  series  of  brilliant  discords  which, 
whatever  their  vitality  in  detail,  fail 
to  fuse  into  a  unified  whole.’ 

J.  P.  Cutts  writes  on  Ben  Jonson’s 
masque  ‘The  Vision  of  Delight'  ( NQ ). 
He  prints  a  contemporary  musical 
setting,  from  British  Museum  Egerton 
MS.  2013,  fol.  45v,  of  the  epilogue  to 
this  masque,  and  discusses  how  this 
was  rendered  by  a  solo  voice. 

In  Ben  Jonson’s  ‘Chloridia’ :  Fame 
and  her  Attendants  (RES),  R.  I.  C. 
Graziani  attempts  to  justify  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Fame,  Poesy,  History, 
Architecture,  and  Sculpture  at  the  end 
of  this  masque,  which  some  critics 
have  found  incongruous.  Fame  is  ‘the 
power  of  the  art  of  the  masque  to  give 
enduring  memory,  and  her  attendants 
are  the  four  arts  which  comprise  Ben’s 
and  Inigo’s  contributions  to  it’.  As  this 
was  Jonson’s  last  masque,  it  was  appro¬ 
priate  that  he  should  celebrate  an  art 
which  he  had  successfully  practised 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Volpone  is  another  Jonsonian 
character  who  has  aroused  much 
critical  discussion.  Robert  Ornstein,  in 
‘Volpone’  and  Renaissance  Psycho¬ 
logy  (NQ),  considers  that  Jonson’s 
audiences  saw  in  Volpone  not  the 
near-tragic  grandeur  which  some 
modern  critics  admire,  but  the  con¬ 
ventional  vices  and  vanities  of  the 
rich  man.  Ornstein  quotes  a  portrait 
of  the  rich  man  from  F.  N.  Coffe- 
teau’s  Table  of  Human  Passions 
(translated  by  Edward  Grimestone  in 
1621),  which  is  ‘strikingly  similar  to 
Jonson’s  characterisation’. 

R.  P.  Draper  also  deals  with  Vol¬ 
pone  in  The  Golden  Age  and  Vol- 
pone's  Address  to  his  Gold  (NQ).  He 


points  out  parallels  between  Volpone’s 
opening  speech  and  the  account  of  the 
Golden  Age  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses, 
i.  89-112,  and  suggests  that  these  are 
used  by  Jonson  for  ironic  contrast.  ‘It 
is  the  measure  of  Volpone’s  audacity 
and  perversity  that  he  can  distort  the 
Ovidian  account  of  the  Golden  Age 
to  glorify  his  own  “cunning  purchase” 
of  his  wealth.’ 

The  somewhat  unusual  reference  to 
the  bride’s  hair  being  ‘sprinckled  with 
grey’  in  Jonson’s  Hymenaei  (11.  56-58) 
is  studied  by  Inga-Stina  Ekeblad  in 
A  Note  on  Ben  Jonson’s  ‘Hymenaei’ 
(NQ),  who  suggests  that  Jonson  has 
misinterpreted  his  sources.  Instead  of 
taking  senis  crinibus  to  mean  ‘with 
six  locks’,  he  has  translated  senis  as 
the  genitive  case  of  senex,  ‘of  an  old 
woman’. 

For  the  last  two  years  Gustav  Cross 
has  published  Some  notes  on  the 
vocabulary  of  John  Marston  (NQ), 
listing  words  which  Marston  uses  in 
a  new  or  unusual  way,  words  which 
are  unrecorded  in  the  O.E.D.  or  which 
appear  in  his  works  earlier  than  the 
first  recorded  example  in  the  O.E.D. 
Seven  instalments  of  these  notes  have 
so  far  appeared,  and  two  more  instal¬ 
ments  appear  this  year. 

Cross  also  discusses  Manningham’s 
Libel  on  Marston  (NQ),  a  story  related 
by  John  Manningham  in  his  diary  for 
21  November  1602  in  which  Marston 
seems  to  deserve  the  epithets  ‘bitter, 
coarse  and  cruel’.  Cross  suggests  that 
a  similar  anecdote  recorded  in  a 
seventeenth-century  jest-book,  with 
anonymous  characters  involved,  may 
have  become  attached  to  Marston, 
without  any  justification  in  fact,  by 
way  of  giving  it  extra  point. 

R.  K.  Presson  writes  on  Marston’ s 
‘Dutch  Courtezan’:  A  Study  of  an 
Attitude  in  Adaptation  (JEGP).  He 
says  that  in  adapting  Bandello’s  story 
of  lust  and  desire  for  revenge  in  The 
Countess  of  Celant,  Marston  has  deli- 
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berately  presented  it  as  the  pattern  of 
a  morality  play,  with  Malheur eux 
located  like  ‘Humanum  Genus’  be¬ 
tween  the  sharply  antagonistic  worlds 
of  Beatrice  (‘love  of  a  wife’)  and 
Franceschina  (‘love  of  a  courtezan’). 
Idjalheureux  has  a  reason  to  control 
and  passions  to  be  controlled,  he  be¬ 
comes  the  medium  of  a  debate,  he 
experiences  a  fall  through  lust,  and 
finally  experiences  shame  and  repen¬ 
tance.  Presson  also  interprets  the 
youths  of  the  play  as  descendants  of 
those  of  the  moral  plays  who  are  fre¬ 
quently  the  companions  of  the  central 
figure. 

In  a  note  on  Ovid  Metamorphosed: 
Marston,  Webster ,  and  Nathaniel  Lee 
(NQ),  Gustav  Cross  shows  how  Gold¬ 
ing’s  rendering  of  Ovid’s  description 
of  the  Stygian  city  ( Metamorphoses , 
iv),  ‘Mille  capax  aditus  et  apertas 
undique  portas  urbs  habet’,  is  echoed 
in  Antonio  and  Mellida,  The  Duchess 
of  Malfi,  and  the  Dryden-Lee  adapta¬ 
tion  of  Oedipus  (1679). 

Discussing  Middleton  s  ‘The  Phoe¬ 
nix’  as  a  Royal  Play  (NQ),  N.  W. 
Bawcutt  points  to  features  in  the  play 
(which,  claims  the  1607  title-page,  was 
‘presented  before  his  Maiestie’)  which 
suggest  that  Middleton  in  fact  wrote 
it,  in  1603,  with  a  royal  audience  in 
mind.  He  regards  it  as  a  play  which 
‘could  be  offered  to  James  as  a  serious 
treatment  of  important  themes,  but 
which  would  also  serve  for  the  public 
stage  simply  as  a  lively  comedy  of 
intrigue’. 

Samuel  Schoenbaum  enters  the 
arena  in  defence  of  Middleton  once 
more,  this  time  with  an  article  on 
Middleton’s  Tragi-comedies  (MP). 
He  examines  four  of  Middleton’s 
plays  which  he  feels  have  been  sur¬ 
prisingly  neglected:  The  Witch,  The 
Old  Law  (with  Rowley  and  Massin¬ 
ger),  More  Dissemblers  Resides  Wo¬ 
men,  and  A  Fair  Quarrel  (with  Row- 
ley).  Although  he  admits  that  these 
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plays  tend  to  be  uneven  in  quality, 
especially  in  those  scenes  which 
Middleton  wrote  without  much  con¬ 
viction  in  accordance  with  the  preva¬ 
lent  taste  for  artificial  drama,  he 
thinks  that  they  show  Middleton’s 
transformation  of  the  genre  estab¬ 
lished  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  his 
use  of  women  as  crucial  figures,  his 
exploration  of  the  nature  of  virtue 
itself,  his  development  of  a  new  kind 
of  ironic  and  realistic  drama  that 
‘deals  seriously  with  the  dilemmas  of 
ordinary,  unheroic  people,  that  dwells 
on  weakness  rather  than  on  evil’. 

John  P.  Cutts,  writing  on  The  Ori¬ 
ginal  Music  to  Middleton’ s  ‘The 
Witch’  (Sh  Q),  refers  to  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  how  Davenant,  in  the  1673 
version  of  Macbeth,  managed  to  in¬ 
clude  the  full  texts  of  two  songs  in 
Middleton’s  The  Witch  (a  play  exist¬ 
ing,  as  far  as  we  know,  only  in  a 
Ralph  Crane  manuscript  until  the  first 
printed  version  in  1778)  which  in  the 
First  Folio  text  of  Macbeth  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  only  by  title.  He  suggests 
that  an  answer  might  be  found  in  the 
theory  that  ‘just  as  the  King’s  Men 
plays  were  handed  down  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  keeping,  so  the  original  music 
manuscripts  recording  stage  and 
masque  music  were  handed  down 
among  the  King’s  Men  Musicians’. 
Cutts  is  particularly  concerned  with 
the  song  ‘Come  away  Hecket’  in  a  set¬ 
ting  by  Robert  Johnson  (who  was  busy 
writing  for  the  King’s  Men  in  the 
period  1608-17),  which  now  seems  to 
be  extant  in  the  Music  Division  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  MS.  Dx. 
4175.  He  is  able  to  trace  a  good  deal 
of  the  history  of  this  manuscript,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  article  prints  the 
music  for  the  song  in  question. 

J.  R.  Brown  publishes  the  second 
instalment  of  his  studies  of  The  Print¬ 
ing  of  John  Webster's  Plays  (SB).  (For 
the  first,  see  YW  xxxv.  252-3.)  He  lists 
press-variants  in  copies  of  The  White 
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Devil,  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,  and  The 
Devil’s  Law  Case,  discusses  their  im¬ 
plications,  and  studies  the  work  of  the 
compositors  of  The  Duchess  of  Malfi. 
It  seems  probable  that  for  this  play 
they  were  working  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  hand  of  Ralph  Crane,  and  ‘we 
can  watch  them  at  work  on  a  manu¬ 
script  whose  peculiarities  can  be 
guessed  at  with  a  more  than  usual 
confidence’.  The  new  knowledge 
about  them  which  emerges  will  be  of 
value  to  future  editors  not  only  of  this 
play  but  of  others  which  came  from 
Okes’s  printing-house. 

Webster  and  Cervantes  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  article  by  F.  M.  Todd  (MLR). 
He  shows  that  Bosola’s  use  of  the 
image  of  a  pyramid  to  represent  de¬ 
cline  and  decay  (The  Duchess  of 
Malfi,  v.  v.  95)  seems  to  be  quite 
plainly  an  echo  from  Chapter  6  of 
the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote.  If 
this  is  so,  the  passage  can  hardly  have 
been  in  the  play  as  acted  in  1614,  since 
this  part  of  Don  Quixote  did  not 
appear  until  1615.  It  was  not  available 
in  English  until  Thomas  Shelton’s 
translation  appeared  in  1620,  but  the 
points  of  resemblance  seem  to  suggest 
that  Webster  read  either  the  original 
Spanish  version  or  the  French  version 
of  Rosset  which  appeared  in  1618. 
The  most  likely  occasion  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Bosola’s  lines  into  the  play, 
Todd  thinks,  was  the  revival  which 
took  place  between  1619  and  1623. 

Webster’s  borrowings  are  also  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Robert  W.  Dent  in  John 
Webster  and  Nicolas  de  Montreux 
(PQ).  Robert  Tofte’s  translation  of 
Nicolas  de  Montreux’s  Bergeries  de 
Juliette,  under  the  title  Honours  Aca¬ 
demic,  appeared  in  1610  and  seems 
to  have  been  at  least  skimmed  through 
by  Webster.  Dent  quotes  nine  ex¬ 
amples  of  ‘definite  borrowings’  in 
The  White  Devil,  and  one  parallel  in 
The  Duchess  of  Malfi  and  two  in  The 
Devil’s  Law  Case  which  are  probably 


coincidental.  ‘As  one  might  expect, 
metaphorical  sententiae  proved  the 
principal  attraction,  and  from  the 
more  prolix  of  these  he  retained 
nothing  but  the  basic  image  and  a 
word  or  two.’ 

F.  L.  Lucas,  a  veteran  in  matters 
Websterian,  writes  to  TLS  about  an 
awkwardness  in  The  Duchess  of 
Malfi,  iv.  ii.  207-9.  The  Duchess  is 
concerned  about  the  future  spiritual 
and  physical  well-being  of  her  chil¬ 
dren,  but,  asks  Lucas,  ‘why  all  this 
pother  about  prayers  and  syrup  for 
two  children  whose  wax  corpses  she 
has  just  seen  and  believed  real?’  He 
suggests  that  the  stage  direction  at 
iv.  i.  66-67,  ‘Here  is  discover’d  .  .  . 
the  artificial  figures  of  Antonio  and 
his  children’,  should  be  emended  to 
read  ‘and  his  child’.  Ferdinand  was 
compelled  to  make  wax  images  of 
this  child  (who  rides  off  with  Antonio 
to  Milan  just  before  the  arrest  of 
the  Duchess)  and  his  father  since 
they  were  out  of  reach,  but  the  two 
younger  children  were  arrested  with 
the  Duchess  and  were  living  with  her. 

In  Webster's  ‘The  Duchess  of  Malfi’ 
and  some  contemporary  ideas  on 
marriage  and  remarriage  (PQ)  Frank 
W.  Wadsworth  takes  issue  with  some 
of  the  points  made  by  Clifford  Leech 
in  his  book  on  Webster.  He  quotes  a 
number  of  contemporary  opinions  to 
show  that  Webster’s  audience  would 
not  necessarily  have  condemned  the 
Duchess  either  for  remarrying  or  for 
marrying  beneath  herself.  He  also 
disagrees  with  the  opinion  that  Web¬ 
ster  himself  condemns  the  Duchess; 
on  the  contrary  he  seems  to  make 
some  effort  to  convince  his  audience 
that  her  motives  are  praiseworthy  and 
respectable,  and  that  the  object  of  her 
choice  was,  in  spite  of  his  birth,  an 
ideally  acceptable  husband. 

Sidney  Thomas,  writing  on  Webster 
and  Nashe  (NQ),  thinks  that  the  words 
of  the  dying  Ferdinand  in  The  Duchess 
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of  Malfi,  ‘Whether  we  fall  by  ambi¬ 
tion,  blood,  or  lust, /Like  Diamonds, 
we  are  cut  with  our  own  dust’,  are 
borrowed  from  a  phrase  in  Nashe’s 
dedication  of  his  Christs  Teares  over 
Jerusalem  (1593),  ‘An  easie  matter  is 
it  for  anie  man  to  cutte  me  (like  a 
Diamond)  with  mine  owne  dust.’ 

The  Maid’s  Tragedy,  in  the  opinion 
of  M.  Praz,  combines  almost  com¬ 
pletely  all  the  various  aspects  of  the 
phenomenon  that  was  the  Elizabe¬ 
than  drama,  utilizes  to  a  great  extent 
elements  of  previous  plays  which  had 
been  successful,  and  succeeds  through 
verbal  magic  in  diverting  attention 
from  the  incongruities  and  weak  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  characters.  In  his 
article  on  John  Webster  and  ‘The 
Maid’s  Tragedy’  ( ES ),  he  points  out 
a  number  of  instances  in  The  Duchess 
of  Malfi  where  Webster  seems  to  be 
indebted  to  this  play,  which  he  calls 
a  synthetic  literary  product,  ‘a  kind 
of  mosaic  work  made  homogeneous 
by  the  veneer  of  a  smooth  iridescent 
language’. 

Although  the  term  ‘white  devil’  be¬ 
came  fairly  common  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  Gustav  Cross  argues, 
in  ‘The  White  Devil’  ( NQ ),  that  it  may 
only  have  done  so  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Webster’s  play  had  given  it 
currency.  He  thinks  that  Webster 
himself  may  have  got  it  from  Tour¬ 
neur’s  The  Revenger’s  Tragedy  (pub¬ 
lished  1607),  where  Vindice  uses  it 
to  describe  the  Duke  at  the  moment 
when  he  is  eager  to  embrace  the  ‘bony 
Lady’. 

The  vexed  question  of  the  author¬ 
ship  of  Appius  and  Virginia  is  dis¬ 
cussed  once  more  by  Inga-Stina  Eke- 
blad  in  Storm  Imagery  in  ‘Appius  and 
Virginia'  (NQ).  Attention  is  drawn  to 
the  chain  of  images  of  storms  or  tem¬ 
pests  which  runs  through  the  central 
scenes  of  the  play,  and  which  ‘in  a 
noteworthy  way  accompany  and  illu¬ 
minate  the  plot-steps’.  There  is  a  simi¬ 


lar  functional  imagery  in  The  Duchess 
of  Malfi,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the 
parallels  ‘question  the  validity  of  attri¬ 
butions  to  Webster  or  Heywood  based 
exclusively  on  separate  parallel  pas¬ 
sages’. 

The  first  of  T wo  Notes  on  Webster's 
‘Appius  and  Virginia’  by  Melvin 
Seiden  ( PQ )  attempts  to  clear  up  the 
issues  and  positions  in  the  ‘curiously 
involved  colloquy’  between  Virginius 
and  Icilius  in  v.  i  of  the  play.  The 
argument  is  too  detailed  for  summary, 
but  the  solution,  depending  upon  the 
assumption  that  certain  lines  have  been 
mis-assigned  in  the  printed  text,  seems 
plausible  enough.  The  second  note  is 
concerned  to  show  that  it  has  been 
too  readily  assumed  that  this  play  is 
something  quite  different  from  Web¬ 
ster’s  other  works;  in  fact,  argues 
Seiden,  in  the  point  of  view  adopted 
towards  moral  values  it  has  close 
similarities  to  The  Duchess  of  Malfi. 

Difficulties  facing  students  of  the 
Beaumont-Fletcher  canon  were  hinted 
at  briefly  above  in  the  notice  on  W.  A. 
Appleton’s  book.  Cyrus  Hoy  deals 
with  them  more  fully  in  the  first  in¬ 
stalment  of  a  study  entitled  The 
Shares  of  Fletcher  and  his  Collabo¬ 
rators  in  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
Canon  (SB).  Of  the  traditional  canon 
of  52  plays,  probably  fewer  than  12 
are  in  fact  products  of  the  joint  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher  authorship.  Of  the 
rest,  some  are  by  Fletcher  alone,  and 
some  by  Fletcher  in  collaboration 
with  other  dramatists.  The  problem  is 
to  find  some  body  of  criteria  which 
will  help  to  identify  the  work  of  the 
respective  dramatists  in  each  case,  and 
it  is  complicated  at  the  start  by  the 
fact  that  no  play  can  be  regarded  with 
any  certainty  as  the  unaided  work  of 
Beaumont.  Hoy  proposes  to  apply 
to  the  canon  criteria  of  a  linguistic 
nature,  by  which  he  means  ‘nothing 
more  complicated  than  an  author’s 
use  of  such  a  pronominal  form  as  “ye” 
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for  “you”,  of  third  person  singular 
verb  forms  in  “-th”  (such  as  the  auxi¬ 
liaries  “hath”  and  “doth”),  of  contrac¬ 
tions  like  “’em”  for  “them”,  “i’th”’ 
for  “in  the”,  “o’th”’  for  “on /of  the”, 
“h’as”  for  “he  has”,  and  “’s”  for  “his” 
(as  in  “in’s”,  “on’s”  and  the  like)’.  His 
thesis  is  closely  argued  and  almost 
impossible  to  summarize,  but  it  will 
clearly  make  a  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
and  his  future  articles  in  the  series 
will  be  eagerly  awaited. 

John  Peter  writes  on  ‘The  Reven¬ 
ger’s  Tragedy’  Reconsidered  (EC).  He 
takes  up  arms  against  those  critics 
who,  with  T.  S.  Eliot,  see  in  the  play 
‘the  cynicism,  the  loathing  and  disgust 
of  humanity  ...  an  intense  and  unique 
and  horrible  vision  of  life’.  He  exa¬ 
mines  particularly  those  parts  of  the 
play  which  seem  to  reflect  a  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  lechery  or  unchastity, 
acquisitiveness  and  death — in  his  opi¬ 
nion  the  crucial  scenes  in  the  play — 
and  concludes  that  ‘what  these  cli¬ 
maxes  in  the  first  half  of  the  play  are 
designed  to  convey  is  an  atmosphere 
of  evil  which,  far  from  being  irre¬ 
fragable,  is  already  discounted  and 
accordingly  vulnerable,  and  what  the 
second  half  of  the  play  does  is  to  con¬ 
solidate  and  advance  the  ethical  posi¬ 
tives  that  the  first  half  has  implied. 
They  begin  now  to  influence  the  action 
as  well  as  the  diction  of  the  play.’ 
Later  in  the  same  periodical  T.  W. 
Craik,  while  accepting  Peter’s  findings 
as  far  as  ‘general  cynicism’  is  con¬ 
cerned,  feels  that  he  has  underesti¬ 
mated  the  moral  difficulties  to  be 
found  in  the  play,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  ferocious  revenge  taken 
by  Vendice  and  Hippolito.  There  is 
no  condemnation  of  them  either  in 
Antonio’s  words  as  he  passes  sentence 
on  them  or  in  their  own  behaviour  at 
the  end.  Peter  answers  some  of  the 
points  raised  by  Craik,  and  the  debate 
will  no  doubt  continue. 


The  growing  social  concern  of  some 
of  the  Jacobean  dramatists  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  article  by  Patricia  Thomson, 
The  Old  Way  and  the  New  Way  in 
Dekker  and  Massinger  (MLR).  She 
examines  the  two  main  elements  of 
the  plots  in  The  Shoemakers’  Holiday 
(before  1600)  and  A  New  Way  to  Pay 
Old  Debts  (between  1621  and  1626), 
and  concludes  that  although  the  dif¬ 
ferences  result  partly  from  differences 
in  temperament  and  genius,  they  also 
reflect  a  change  in  social  and  literary 
climate.  In  the  treatment  of  the  ambi¬ 
tions  of  a  man  of  humble  birth,  Dek¬ 
ker  presents  Simon  Eyre  in  a  society 
which  is  still  feudal,  and  he  remains 
uncritical  of  it  and  apparently  un¬ 
aware  of  new  social  tendencies.  Mas¬ 
singer,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
depiction  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  is 
concerned  with  the  social  implications 
of  the  story,  fears  imminent  change, 
and  pleads  for  a  halt.  In  dealing  with 
the  project  of  a  marriage  between  two 
people  of  unequal  birth,  Dekker  treats 
the  Rose-Lacy  affair  as  a  fairy  story, 
stressing  the  permanent  values  of  love, 
forgiveness,  and  tolerance  rather 
than  exploiting  contemporary  social 
themes.  Massinger,  on  the  contrary, 
exploits  in  the  Margaret-Lovell  story, 
not  the  opportunities  for  romance,  but 
those  for  argument,  satire,  and  social 
preaching. 

James  E.  Ruoff,  in  The  dating 
of  Carlell's  ‘The  Passionate  Lovers’ 
(NQ),  examines  the  evidence  for  the 
generally  accepted  dating  of  the  play 
in  1637.  He  produces  further  evidence 
(from  an  unpublished  prologue  to 
Part  II  of  Carlell’s  Arviragus  and 
Philicia  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and 
from  what  appears  to  be  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  an  abbreviation  of  an  actor’s 
name  for  that  of  a  character  in  the 
1655  edition  of  The  Passionate  Lovers) 
which  may  point  to  an  earlier  date, 
probably  between  1629  and  1634. 

In  The  Barriers  (Guildhall  Miscel- 
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lany)  D.  S.  Bland  prints,  from  Guild¬ 
hall  Library  MS.  4160,  the  text  of  the 
dialogue  between  Truth  and  Occasion 
which  formed  the  prelude  to  t^  mar¬ 
tial  performances  in  the  barriers  on 
the  occasion  of  the  creation  of  Charles 
as  Prince  of  Wales,  in  succession  to 
his  dead  brother  Henry,  on  4  Novem¬ 
ber  1616.  Bland  provides  a  useful  intro¬ 
ductory  note  on  the  nature  of  these 
performances  (‘offering  at  once  a  dis¬ 
play  of  military  skill  and  of  histrionic 
ability’),  and  on  the  arrangements  for 
and  the  expenses  of  this  one  in  par¬ 
ticular.  It  was  not  received  with  much 
enthusiasm,  but  Bland,  while  making 
no  great  claims  for  the  text,  feels  that 
it  should  be  printed  as  an  example  of 
‘a  form  of  entertainment  that  is  still 
insufficiently  documented’. 

A  number  of  articles  this  year  have 
dealt  with  more  general  themes.  Wil¬ 
liam  Blissett  writes  on  Lucans  Caesar 
and  the  Elizabethan  Villain  ( SP ),  and 
his  own  summary  is  worth  quoting  in 
full.  ‘In  this  study  we  have  remarked 
on  the  survival  of  Lucan’s  Pharsalia 
through  the  Middle  Ages  and  its  cur¬ 
rency  in  the  Renaissance,  and  have 
commented  in  passing  on  instances  of 
Lucanic  style  and  tone  in  Elizabethan 
poetry  and  drama,  especially  in  those 
poems  and  plays  dealing  with  the 
theme  of  civil  war — the  historical 
poems  of  Drayton  and  Daniel  and  the 
Roman  and  English  historical  plays. 
Our  attention  was  directed,  however, 
most  especially  at  what  we  take  to  be 
the  most  significant  by  far  of  Lucan’s 
contributions  to  the  literary  imagina¬ 
tion — the  figure  of  the  restless,  ruth¬ 
less,  impious  and  intelligent  villain- 
hero,  bent  on  imposing  his  will  on  all 
the  world,  at  the  risk  of  pulling  the 
whole  fabric  of  things  down  in  ruins. 
Sometimes  this  figure  bears  the  name 
of  Caesar — as  in  Kyd’s  play  or  Chap¬ 
man’s  or  Alexander’s  or  in  the  anony¬ 
mous  Caesar  and  Pompey,  more  often 
he  owns  another  name — Tamburlaine, 


the  Guise,  Mortimer,  Catiline,  Sejanus 
(to  which  may  be  added  Richard  III 
and  Macbeth);  but  the  prototype  is 
clearly  Lucan’s  hero.’ 

Glenn  H.  Blayney  discusses  Ward¬ 
ship  in  English  Drama  1600-1 650  (SP). 
He  describes  the  social  evils  prevalent 
in  the  early  seventeenth  century  as  a 
result  of  the  abuse  of  wardship,  and 
shows  how  these  are  reflected  clearly 
in  a  number  of  contemporary  plays. 
These  include  Wilkins’s  The  Miseries 
of  an  Inforst  Marriage  (in  which  the 
theme  is  particularly  well  displayed), 
All’s  Well,  Middleton’s  The  Family 
of  Love  and  Women  Beware  Women, 
Neale’s  The  Warde,  and  Cowley’s  The 
Guardian.  In  other  plays  the  theme  is 
glanced  at,  but  not  fully  developed, 
while  Massinger’s  The  Guardian 
seems  to  present  the  brighter  side  of 
the  picture.  The  widespread  use  of  the 
theme  reflects  the  wide  popular  inter¬ 
est  it  aroused,  and  its  dramatic  value 
was  recognized  by  a  number  of  writers 
who  tried  to  show  the  need  for  reform 
of  the  system. 

In  YW  xxxv.  116  was  noted  an 
article  by  Marvin  Rosenberg  on  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Actors,  in  which  the  formalis¬ 
tic  theory  of  Elizabethan  acting  was 
critically  examined.  This  year  David 
Klein,  in  Elizabethan  Acting  (PM LA), 
supports  Rosenberg’s  conclusions  with 
a  number  of  remarks  on  the  subject 
culled  from  Thomas  Tomkis’s  Lingua, 
and  from  the  works  of  Chapman, 
Thomas  May,  Massinger,  Thomas 
Randolph,  and  others. 

Salisbury  Square,  London,  has  a  sign 
indicating  the  site  of  the  Salisbury 
Court  Theatre.  This  sign  is  already 
known  to  give  the  wrong  terminal  date 
for  the  theatre  (1649  instead  of  1666), 
and  in  addition,  according  to  Philip 
Bordinat’s  article,  A  New  Site  for  the 
Salisbury  Court  Theatre  (NQ),  the  site 
is  wrongly  indicated.  From  a  study  of 
two  seventeenth-century  maps  and 
of  the  indenture  relating  to  the  lease  of 
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the  property  in  1629,  he  suggests  that 
the  probable  site  was  not  immediately 
behind  Dorset  House,  but  on  the  rect¬ 
angle  bounded  by  Tallis  Street,  Water 
Lane,  and  Tudor  Street. 

Ernest  Schanzer  discusses  Thomas 
Platter's  Observations  on  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Stage  ( NQ )  and  criticizes  the 
available  translations  of  Platter’s  re¬ 
marks  which  he  wrote  on  his  visit  to 
England  in  September  1599.  Schanzer 
provides  a  literal  translation  of  his 
own,  and  issues  a  caution  against  a 
too  ready  assumption  that  Platter’s 
remarks  necessarily  apply  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Julius  Caesar.  (See  Chapter 
VIII,  p.  133.) 

From  Berlin  comes  a  long  German 
article  by  Robert  Weimann,  Zur 
Entstehungsgeschichte  des  elisabe- 


thanischen  Dramas  (ZAA).  Weimann 
attempts  to  explain  how  Elizabethan 
drama  came  into  existence  and  what 
were  its  underlying  historical  patterns. 
He  traces  the  decline  of  medieval 
forms  of  drama,  the  coming  into  exis¬ 
tence  of  professional  actors,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  court,  the  genesis  of  the 
secular  drama,  and  the  influence  of 
the  audiences  in  public  and  private 
theatres.  Much  of  his  thesis  depends 
upon  economic  considerations,  the 
land  enclosures  which  had  the  effect 
of  uprooting  a  number  of  people  who 
turned  to  acting  as  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  and  what  he  calls  the  extra- 
ordinarilyfavourable  conditions  under 
which  the  capitalist  system  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  develop  in  England  at  this 
time. 


X.  THE  LATER  TUDOR  PERIOD, 
EXCLUDING  DRAMA 

By  Arnold  Davenport 


Another  extensive  anthology,  appa¬ 
rently  for  the  use  of  colleges,  has 
appeared;1  but  the  scholarly  intro¬ 
duction  and  notes  are  of  interest  to 
maturer  scholars  also.  The  volume  is 
a  revised  and  greatly  enlarged  edition 
of  The  Golden  Hind,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1942.  It  covers  poetry  and 
prose  from  Skelton  to  the  Restoration 
and  gives  fairly  generous  representa¬ 
tion  to  over  eighty  authors.  Some  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  editors’  choices  is 
to  be  expected,  but  on  the  whole  the 
volume  gives  a  very  fair  survey.  Some 
of  the  explanatory  notes  will  not  be 
acceptable  to  all  scholars,  but  the  main 
criticism  here  is  that  there  are  some 
annotations  which  could  be  spared, 
since  any  student  either  knows  or 
could  easily  look  up  the  information, 
and  the  space  thus  saved  could  have 
been  used  to  annotate  some  ‘false 
friends’  in  Elizabethan  vocabulary  in 
places  where  the  inexperienced  reader 
is  likely  to  be  misled. 

The  most  voluminous  piece  of  work 
to  be  noticed  this  year  is  Ruth  Kelso’s 
large  book  on  Doctrine  for  the  Lady 
of  the  Renaissance ?  It  is  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  her  earlier  volume  on  the 
ideal  Renaissance  Gentleman  (and, 
indeed,  it  contains  a  supplementary 
bibliography  [pp.  424-62]  to  that 
volume).  Drawing  from  a  vast  range 
of  sources,  translating,  condensing, 
rearranging,  and  connecting  the  de¬ 
rived  material  by  comments  and  gene¬ 
ralizations  of  her  own,  she  compiles 

1  Renaissance  England,  ed.  by  Roy  Lam- 
son  and  Hallett  Smith.  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co. 
pp.  xx+1123.  $7.25. 

2  Doctrine  for  the  Lady  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  by  Ruth  Kelso.  Illinois  U.P.  pp.xi+ 
475.  $6.50. 


a  comprehensive  exposition  of  which 
she  could  properly  say,  with  Burton, 
that  almost  nothing  is  her  own,  yet  all 
is  her  own.  In  substantial  chapters  we 
are  given  clear  descriptions  of  the 
generally  held  views  about  woman’s 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things  and 
about  her  proper  training;  of  the 
widely  varying  views  about  the  formal 
studies  suitable  for  her;  of  her  voca¬ 
tion  (in  practice  only  one,  marriage, 
was  thought  proper);  of  the  attitudes 
taken  towards  love,  and  feminine 
beauty;  and  lastly  of  the  correct  nature 
and  bearing  of  the  Lady  at  Court.  One 
major  generalization  emerges  from  the 
book:  that  the  Renaissance  did  not  set 
up  a  figure  of  the  Lady  to  correspond 
to  the  figure  of  the  Gentleman.  ‘There 
was  no  formulated  ideal  for  the  lady 
as  such,  distinguished  either  from  the 
gentleman  or  from  any  other  woman. . . . 
The  lady  . .  .  turns  out  to  be  merely  a 
wife.’  The  bibliography,  listing  almost 
900  books  in  Latin,  English,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  French  (pp.  304-424, 
463-5),  deserves  special  mention  as  a 
contribution  to  Renaissance  biblio¬ 
graphy. 

In  his  book  on  Renaissance  poetics,3 
G.  W.  O’Brien  analyses  a  central  con¬ 
cept  which  in  a  special  way  animated 
the  Renaissance  artist,  especially  the 
poet.  It  is  ‘the  Renaissance  idea  of 
man  dignified’.  Man  is  conceived  of  as 
potentially  and  properly  omnipotent 
and  god-like.  ‘The  idea  of  the  dignity 
of  man  from  the  days  of  Nicholas 
of  Cusa  to  the  days  of  Milton 

3  Renaissance  Poetics  and  the  Problem  of 
Power,  by  Gordon  Worth  O’Brien.  Institute 
of  Elizabethan  Studies,  1534  E.  59th  Street, 
Chicago  37,  Illinois,  pp.  xxvi+127.  $3.50. 
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found  expression  in  the  idea  of  Chris¬ 
tian  liberty  .  .  .  the  idea  of  wisdom 
in  action.  The  dignity  of  man,  the 
good  for  man,  is  finally  absolute 
power  disposed  to  creative  ends  by 
discipline  and  clear  intelligence.  The 
objective  of  the  magician,  the  moral¬ 
ist,  the  poet,  and  the  saint  is  all  one: 
it  is  to  be  the  Artist-God.’  ‘But  if  a 
man  is  potentially  a  god — nay,  the 
God — the  art  which  imitates  his  soul 
in  action  must  reflect  a  grandeur  not 
demanded  in  Aristotle’s  time,  or  even 
in  Dante’s,  and  not  deemed  possible, 
or  at  least  not  sane,  in  our  own.  Yet 
. .  .  Shakespeare  and  Milton  do  reflect 
such  grandeur.  .  .  .’  Drawing  on  the 
writings  of  the  continental  Christian 
Humanists  and  the  English  poets  and 
critics,  O’Brien  discusses  the  concept, 
and  the  conditions  and  qualifications 
that  Christian  doctrine  imposes  on  it, 
in  two  of  its  aspects,  first  the  idea  of 
omniscience,  and  then  the  idea  of 
omnipotence. 

From  these  high  regions,  T.  P. 
Harrison  calls  us  to  more  homely 
ground.  Two  chapters  of  his  book4  on 
bird-lore  in  poetry,  those  on  Spenser 
and  Milton,  require  to  be  noticed 
here  (see  also  Chapter  VI,  note  4).  The 
most  important  conclusion  is  that  both 
these  poets  depend  on  books,  particu¬ 
larly  encyclopaedias,  which  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  birds  as  symbols  of  moral 
and  spiritual  things,  and  that  neither 
poet  shows  evidence  of  first-hand  ob¬ 
servation.  It  is  a  conclusion  that  does 
not  surprise  us,  but  the  testimony  of 
an  enthusiastic  ornithologist  is  worth 
having.  For  the  rest,  the  material  of 
the  book  necessarily  remains  for  the 
most  part  in  the  form  of  loosely  con¬ 
nected  comments  on  individual  pas¬ 
sages,  some  of  which  will  be  of  use  to 
future  editors.  There  are  some  amus¬ 
ing  illustrations.  The  final  essay,  on 
Drayton,  was  noticed  when  it  first 

4  They  Tell  of  Birds,  by  Thomas  P.  Harri¬ 
son.  Texas  U.P.  pp.  xviii+159.  $3. 


appeared  as  an  article  (see  YW  xxxi. 
157). 

J.  W.  Lever’s  book  on  the  Elizabe¬ 
than  love  sonnet5  is  not  a  history  of 
the  sonnet-collections  but  a  study  of 
the  genesis  and  the  achievements  of  the 
form.  After  a  preliminary  chapter  de¬ 
scribing  the  Italian,  Petrarchan  sonnet. 
Lever  devotes  an  interesting  chapter 
to  Wyatt  who,  starting  as  an  imitator 
of  Petrarch,  gradually  worked  out  a 
verse,  a  form,  and  a  content  to  answer 
to  his  English  instincts  and  to  his  own 
complex  personal  experience,  creating 
fine  poetry  in  the  process,  and  hand¬ 
ing  on  a  virtually  perfected  instrument 
to  Surrey,  a  good,  though  lesser  poet, 
who  established  the  form  for  the  late 
Elizabethans  to  take  up  and  use.  A 
chapter  devoted  to  Sidney  stresses 
that  ‘imitation  and  convention  were 
the  prerequisites  of  all  serious  creative 
activity’  in  Renaissance  poetics  and 
practice,  and  in  any  case,  ‘literary  in¬ 
fluence  and  living  experience  are  by 
no  means  mutually  exclusive’.  The 
force  and  nature  of  Sidney’s  original¬ 
ity  are  brought  out  by  detailed  com¬ 
parison  of  some  of  his  sonnets  with 
their  Italian  models,  and  the  distinc¬ 
tive  features  of  Astrophel  and  Stella 
are  discussed  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter. 
Spenser’s  Amoretti,  Lever  thinks,  is  a 
conflation  of  two  collections  of  son¬ 
nets.  One  is  of  the  normal  Petrarchan 
kind,  courting  a  goddess-like  but  un¬ 
kind  lady,  but  the  other,  more  mature 
collection  brings  into  the  sonnet  tra¬ 
dition  a  conception  of  love,  not  as  a 
demiurge  or  a  revelation,  but  as  a 
relationship,  mutually  tempered,  be¬ 
tween  man  and  woman  which  reaches 
its  consummation  in  ‘holy  matrimony, 
bringing  body  and  spirit  into  blessed 
union’.  The  chapter  on  the  minor  Eli¬ 
zabethan  sonneteers  is  short  and  not 
as  rewarding  as  the  others.  To  Shake- 
spear  Lever  gives  over  a  hundred 

5  The  Elizabethan  Love  Sonnet,  by  J.  W. 
Lever.  Methuen,  pp.  ix+282.  25j.  $4.25. 
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pages.  He  argues  that  by  making  the 
Friend  the  centre  and  the  Mistress  a 
woman  neither  fair  nor  virtuous, 
Shakespeare  was  able  to  bring  into  the 
sonnet  a  vast  new  range  of  experience, 
thought,  and  feeling.  The  Sonnets 
were,  Lever  thinks,  written  as  an  artis¬ 
tic  whole  which  has  been  disordered 
in  the  1609  edition.  He  reorders  them 
into  groups  according  to  theme  and 
imagery  and  then  studies  the  separate 
groups.  For  details  of  this  discussion 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the 
book  itself;  but  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  Lever’s  description  of 
Shakespeare’s  vision  of  the  Friend’s 
nature  has  much  in  common  with  the 
concept  of  Man  studied  by  O’Brien  in 
the  book  noticed  above.  Lever’s  book 
was  the  subject  of  a  centre-page  article 
in  TLS. 

In  Gascoigne  and  the  Elizabethan 
Sonnet  Sequences  ( NQ )  L.  A.  Sasek 
points  out  that  Gascoigne  pioneered 
some  technical  devices  used  in  later 
sequences.  In  the  set  of  sonnets,  Sat 
cito,  si  sat  bene,  the  thought  is  sequen¬ 
tial,  and  the  last  line  is  used  as  the  first 
line  of  the  next  sonnet.  The  Rhetorical 
Pattern  in  Renaissance  and  Baroque 
Poetry  ( Studies  in  the  Renaissance ), 
discussed  by  J.  G.  Fucilla,  is  the  re¬ 
capitulation  in  a  final  list  of  key-words 
scattered  over  the  body  of  the  poem. 
Fucilla  traces  its  history  in  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  French  poetry  and  gives 
a  list  of  Elizabethan  poems  in  which 
it  occurs.  He  also  contributes  to  Italica 
a  footnote  to  his  earlier  article  ( PMLA , 
1935)  on  the  subject  of  ‘Parole  iden- 
tiche  in  the  Sonnet  and  Other  Verse 
Forms.  He  is  now  able  to  show  that 
such  sonnets,  using  identical  words  in 
places  where  a  rhyme  is  normal, 
originated  in  Italy  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century.  There  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  in  Griffin’s  Fidessa  ( Elizabe¬ 
than  Sonnets,  ed.  Lee,  ii.  276). 

P.  A.  Jorgensen  continues  his  studies 
of  Elizabethan  writings  on  the  art  of 


war  and  gives  us  ( MLN )  a  paper  on 
Alien  Military  Doctrine  in  Renais¬ 
sance  England,  discussing  the  sources 
of  the  ideas  about  subtle  tactics  which 
were  put  forward  by  writers  perturbed 
by  the  dangerous  effects  of  the  native 
English  tendency  to  praise  simple, 
manly  fighting,  and  to  deprecate 
tricks,  feints,  and  manoeuvres. 

Britain  Among  the  Fortunate  Isles 
(SP)  by  Josephine  Waters  Bennett  dis¬ 
cusses  the  origins  of  the  notion  that 
Britain  was  one  of  the  Isles  of  the 
Blessed,  the  dissemination  of  the  fable 
in  Renaissance  England,  and  its  use 
by  the  Elizabethan  poets. 

In  the  Journal  of  American  Folklore 
there  is  a  survey  of  the  kinds  of  use 
made  of  Folklore  in  the  Literature  of 
Elizabethan  England,  and  J.  W.  Ash¬ 
ton  also  lists  some  studies  already 
published  on  this  subject. 

Some  reviews  of  books  on  general 
topics  may  fittingly  end  this  part  of 
our  survey.  R.  Gottfried’s  review  of 
E.  Rosenberg’s  book  on  Leicester  as 
patron  of  literature  (see  YW  xxxvi. 
138)  makes  some  important  criticisms, 
but  is  on  the  whole  very  favourable 
(MLN).  In  Ea  there  is  a  long  and 
thoughtful  review  by  M.  Poirier  of 
C.  S.  Lewis’s  volume  in  the  Oxford 
History  (YW  xxxv.  117).  A  review- 
article  by  R.  Milner  on  Music  and 
Poetry  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  (YW 
xxxv.  120)  will  be  found  in  Ea. 

The  remaining  notices  are  arranged 
in  roughly  chronological  order  of 
authors  discussed. 

D.  M.  Anderson  discusses  (RES) 
Sir  Thomas  Wilsons  Translation  of 
Montemayor  s  'Diana',  considering  the 
manuscript  (B.M.  Add.  MS.  1 8638),  the 
quality  of  the  translation  (flagrantly 
inaccurate),  and  the  vocabulary 
(Northern  or  East  Anglian  elements). 

In  an  essay  on  The  Arte  of  English 
Poesie  (NQ)  R.  L.  Eagle  studies 
the  autobiographical  indications  in  the 
book  and  suggests  places  where  the 
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author’s  name  might  possibly  turn  up, 
for  he  does  not  believe  that  Putten- 
ham  wrote  it.  N.  H.  Graham  repeats 
the  evidence  that  Puttenham  (Richard 
rather  than  George,  he  thinks)  was 
the  author  ( NQ ).  M.  H.  Dodds  cor¬ 
rects  ( NQ )  a  mistake  in  Eagle’s  article. 

J.  L.  Lievsay’s  Word  about  Barnaby 
Rich  (PM LA)  is  the  devil’s  advocate’s 
retort  to  the  recent  biography  of  Rich 
( YW  xxxiv.  174)  which  he  thinks 
draws  far  too  favourable  a  portrait 
of  both  the  man  and  the  writer.  Liev- 
say  suggests  reasons  for  thinking  that 
Rich  was  probably  a  bumptious,  vain, 
and  cantankerous  person,  and  there  is 
actual  evidence  that  as  a  writer  he  was 
lazy  and  repetitive,  and  a  culpable 
plagiarist  to  boot.  This  picture  is  not 
unlike  P.  A.  Jorgensen’s  of  Barnabe 
Rich:  Soldierly  Suitor  and  Honest 
Critic  of  Women  (Sh  Q ).  Jorgensen 
points  out  how  Rich  exploited  the 
point  of  view  of  the  simple  soldier  to 
provide  reading  attractive  to  women, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  catered  for 
men  readers  by  dealing  with  ‘feminine 
peculiarities  that  would  interest  men’. 
Later  he  adopted,  or  even,  perhaps, 
became,  the  blunt  truth-teller  such 
as  Iago  pretends  to  be,  who  ‘speaks 
home’  and  is  ‘nothing  if  not  critical’. 

The  well-known  book  on  Spenser6 
by  Emile  Legouis  which  first  appeared 
in  1923  (revised  1936)  has  been  re¬ 
issued  by  Pierre  Legouis  who  has 
added  some  dozen  notes  on  points  of 
fact  or  interpretation  where  recent 
work  has  seemed  to  cast  some  doubt 
on  the  author’s  statements.  The  book 
still  remains  valuable,  and  not  only  to 
French  readers. 

A  volume,  intended  for  the  general 
reader,  of  selected  poetry  by  Spenser 
is  edited  by  Leo  Kirschbaum,  whose 
introduction  entitles  the  book  to  be 
noticed  here.  He  is  concerned  to  point 

6  Edmond  Spenser,  by  fimile  Legouis,  re¬ 
vised  and  ed.  by  Pierre  Legouis.  Didier.  pp. 
xv+383.  850  fr. 


out  those  excellences  of  Spenser  which 
are  particularly  likely  to  be  overlooked 
by  anyone  coming  to  the  poetry  with 
the  literary  preconceptions  and  the 
limitations  of  taste  that  are  most  pre¬ 
valent  today.  The  volume7  contains 
the  whole  of  The  Faerie  Queene, 
Book  I,  and  copious  selections  from 
Books  III  and  V,  together  with  six¬ 
teen  poems  from  the  minor  works. 

The  Argument  of  Spenser’s  ‘Shep- 
heardes  Calender’  ( ELH )  has,  A.  C. 
Hamilton  believes,  been  unduly  ne¬ 
glected  by  critics,  who  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  minor  task  of  elucidating 
the  topical  references  in  the  poem.  He 
therefore  studies  the  Calender  as  a 
unified  and  significant  whole  and 
points  out  how,  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  an 
‘historical  maze’  but  has  a  ‘universal 
level  of  significance’.  The  ‘larger 
meaning’  of  the  poem  as  Hamilton 
reads  it  is  summarized  in  his  conclud¬ 
ing  sentence.  ‘Through  the  device  of 
the  Calender,  human  life  is  seen  in  the 
perspective  of  the  Fall  and  the  Nati¬ 
vity:  the  one  bringing  the  state  of 
death  out  of  which  man  must  escape 
through  rejecting  the  pastoral  Para¬ 
dise,  the  other  promising  rebirth 
which  he  may  gain  through  seeking 
the  truly  dedicated  life  in  the  world.’ 
Some  readers  may  hesitate  to  read  so 
much  into  the  poem. 

Nan  Carpenter  writes  in  Spenser 
and  Timotheus:  A  Musical  Gloss  on 
E.  K.’s  Gloss  (PMLA)  about  the  anec¬ 
dote  relating  how  Timotheus  the  musi¬ 
cian  controlled  with  his  playing  the 
passions  of  Alexander.  She  notes  that 
the  anecdote,  though  not  commonly 
found  in  English  literature  before 
Spenser  (it  does  occur,  she  points  out, 
in  Hoby’s  Courtier),  was  a  favourite 
commonplace  with  continental  wri¬ 
ters  on  musical  theory.  She  observes 
that,  unlike  Spenser,  whose  references 

7  Edmund  Spenser:  Selected  Poetry,  ed. 
by  Leo  Kirschbaum.  Rinehart,  pp.  xli+ 
548.  $1.45. 
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to  music  are  generalized,  E.  K.  shows 
detailed  knowledge  of  musical  theory. 

The  Three  Poems  on  Eros  ( MLN ) 
discussed  by  D.  C.  Allen  are  by  Bion, 
Ronsard,  and  Spenser,  and  other  au¬ 
thors  are  referred  to  in  the  discussion 
of  the  literary  precedents  for  the 
March  eclogue  of  The  Shepheardes 
Calender.  Writing  On  Spenser’s 
‘Muiopotmos’  ( SP )  Allen  argues  that 
the  poem  is  ‘an  allegory  about  the 
rational  soul,  Clarion,  the  bright  one’, 
suggested  by  the  Psyche  myth  and 
carrying  the  allegorical  meaning  that 
Christian  and  Renaissance  interpreters 
had  found  in  that  myth:  ‘the  clear 
soul,  faultless  and  sinless  . . .  can  come 
through  heedlessness  into  the  web  of 
impiety’. 

As  Allan  Gilbert  truly  remarks  in 
his  introductory  note,  Anna  M.  Crino 
is  devoting  faithful  labour  and  high 
talent  to  the  task  of  enabling  her 
countrymen  to  enjoy  Spenser.  To  her 
editions  of  the  Calender  and  the 
Amoretti  she  now  adds  one  of  Colin 
Clout.9  As  before,  the  English  text  is 
given  facing  a  rhythmical  but  un¬ 
rhymed  line-for-line  translation  which 
strikes  one  as  clear,  fluent,  and  close, 
though  it  does  not  attempt  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  precise  forms  of  Spenser’s 
expressions  or  the  effects  of  his  archa¬ 
isms.  There  is  a  helpful  introduction, 
and  explanatory  and  critical  notes  are 
appended. 

W.  F.  McNeir  discusses  (Ea)  the 
identity  of  Spenser's  ‘Pleasing  Alcon 
in  Colin  Clout,  394-5.  Alcon  has,  since 
Malone,  been  supposed,  with  some 
hesitation,  to  stand  for  Lodge.  McNeir 
now  proposes  Robert  Greene,  details 
the  facts  that  make  the  identification 
plausible,  and  seeks  to  explain  away 
the  facts  that  seem  to  tell  against  it: 
that  Greene  was  dead  when  Colin 

8  Colin  Clouts  Come  Home  Againe,  trans. 
with  Introduction  and  notes  by  Anna  Maria 
Crino,  with  a  preface  by  Allan  Gilbert. 
Gismondi,  Rome.  pp.  111.  1200  lire. 


Clout  was  printed,  and  was  still  being 
treated  as  an  enemy  by  Spenser’s 
friend,  Gabriel  Harvey. 

It  requires  an  effort  to  read  J. 
Arthos’s  book  on  Spenser.9  Almost 
every  page  is  disfigured  by  some  ab¬ 
normality  of  vocabulary,  idiom,  or 
grammar,  and  the  reader’s  attention 
is  constantly  distracted  from  what  is 
being  said.  It  is  strange  that  such  a 
sensitive  critic  as  Arthos  can  bring 
himself  to  tolerate  such  bad  English 
in  his  own  writing.  Yet  it  is  worth 
while  persevering  with  the  book,  for 
there  are  many  insights  and  sugges¬ 
tions  which  are  often  persuasive  and 
illuminating.  On  the  nature  of  Fairy 
Land  and  its  relation  to  reality,  Arthos 
remarks  that  ‘the  scene  of  such  a  ro¬ 
mance  as  The  Faerie  Queene  is  thus, 
to  begin  with,  imaginative  and  fan¬ 
tastic,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  desire  to 
live  greatly  where  it  is  immediately 
possible  to,  in  the  imagination.  It  is 
different  from  Olympus  or  Heaven, 
where  life  is  lived  in  splendour,  in 
that  it  proposes  a  way  of  living,  it 
suggests  a  possibility  . . .’  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  intensified  and  magnified 
version  of  reality  is  ‘to  demonstrate 
that  the  petty  world  is  the  great  world 
if  one  meets  it  greatly  . . .’  in  devotion 
to  justice,  truth,  and  love,  and  with 
the  help  of  divine  grace.  There  is  much 
that  is  valuable  and  important  in  the 
discussion  of  what  Spenser  derived 
from  the  Italians  and  what  new  aims 
he  set  for  himself,  and  there  is  much 
to  think  about  in  the  concluding  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  way  in  which  the  poem 
would  probably  have  ended. 

A  solution  to  the  problem  of  Spen¬ 
ser  and  the  Death  of  Socrates  ( TLS) 
is  offered  by  T.  M.  Gang.  The  blunder 
of  saying  that  Critias  was  the  ‘belamy’ 
of  Socrates,  and  received  his  dying 
words,  arose  from  Spenser’s  misappre- 

9  On  the  Poetry  of  Spenser  and  the  Form 
of  Romance,  by  John  Arthos.  Allen  &  Un¬ 
win.  pp.  207.  2U.  $4. 
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hension  of  an  illustration  in  Achille 
Bocchi’s  Symbolicarum  Quaestionum 
. . .  Libri  Quinque  (1555, 1574). 

A  note  ( MLQ )  by  the  late  L.  S.  Fried- 
land  discusses  Spenser’s  Sabaoth's 
Rest  (with  reference  to  the  last  line 
of  The  Faerie  Queene )  and  decides 
that  what  Spenser  meant  was  that  he 
hoped  to  reach  the  beatific  vision  in 
an  eternal  Sabbath  in  heaven. 

R.  L.  Eagle  gives  (NQ)  an  account 
of  The  Search  for  Spenser’s  Grave  in 
1938,  when  excavations  were  made  in 
the  Abbey.  The  coffin  that  was  found 
was,  Eagle  says,  that  of  Matthew 
Prior.  G.  W.  Wright  (NQ)  gives  refer¬ 
ences  to  contemporary  accounts  of  the 
search. 

M.  Stephanie  Stueber  studies 
(PMLA)  The  Balanced  Diction  of 
Hooker's  ‘Polity’  as  a  reflection  of  the 
balanced  position  of  Hooker  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  doctrine  and  idea.  She  sketches 
Hooker’s  position  in  the  catholic- 
puritan  conflict  of  ideas,  explains  the 
purpose  of  the  Polity,  and  thus  comes 
to  discuss  the  effects  of  his  position 
and  his  purpose  on  the  style  he  chose 
to  employ. 

D.  S.  Lawless  quotes  from  The  T rue 
Grounds  of  Ecclesiasticall  Regiment 
. . .  (1641)  by  Henry  Parker  the  words, 
‘ Hooker  in  his  eighth  booke  not  yet 
publisht .  . .’  as  bearing  on  the  author¬ 
ship  of  Book  VIII  of  Hooker’s  ‘Eccle¬ 
siastical  Polity’  (NQ). 

The  ‘brief  life’  of  Ralegh  by  Philip 
Magnus  is,  as  one  would  expect  from 
its  author,  interesting,  readable,  and 
scholarly.10  It  has  no  space  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  problems  and  it  states  con¬ 
clusions  without  detailed  argument, 
nor  does  it  profess  to  tell  anything 
new;  but  it  will  serve  as  an  admir¬ 
able  first  introduction  to  the  life  of 
Ralegh. 

Magnus  accepts  the  traditional  story 

10  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by  Philip  Magnus. 
Collins.  (Brief  Lives  Series,  No.  14.)  pp.  158. 
8s.  6d.  $1.75. 


of  Ralegh’s  marriage;  but  the  truth 
may  possibly  have  been  very  different. 
In  La  Date  du  Manage  de  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh  (Ea)  P.  Lefranc  prints  and 
subjects  to  close  critical  study  a  Pub¬ 
lic  Records  Office  document  of  1622 
in  the  course  of  which  it  is  stated  that 
the  marriage  took  place  ‘vicesimo  die 
ffebruarij  Anno  Regni  .  .  .  Elizabethe 
Regine  Tricesimo  vel  eo  circiter’.  Le¬ 
franc  inclines  to  believe,  after  careful 
discussion,  that  the  phrase  ‘or  there¬ 
abouts’  indicates  some  degree  of  cau¬ 
tion  about  the  day  or  the  month,  but 
he  tentatively  accepts  1 588  as  the  cor¬ 
rect  year.  This  leads  him  to  suggest 
that  the  Queen’s  great  severity  in  1592 
was  caused  by  her  discovery  not  only 
that  her  favourite  had  secretly  mar¬ 
ried,  but  that  she  had  been  kept  in  the 
dark  about  the  marriage  for  four 
years.  He  also  suggests  that  the  hints, 
by  some  of  Ralegh’s  contemporaries, 
about  a  pre-marital  seduction  were 
intended  to  justify  the  Queen’s  wrath 
and  so  preserve  her  dignity.  A  valu¬ 
able  appendix  discusses  the  dates  of 
the  documents  relating  to  Ralegh’s 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower.  In  the 
same  number  of  Ea  Agnes  M.  C. 
Latham  discusses  some  further  evi¬ 
dence  and  concludes  that  A  Birth-date 
for  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  in  the  year  1554 
is  what  the  evidence  tends  to  confirm. 

E.  A.  Strathman’s  important  Note 
on  the  Ralegh  Canon  (TLS.  228)  shows 
that  The  Cabinet  Council,  which  has 
often  figured  largely  in  discussions  of 
Ralegh’s  thought,  is  not  by  Ralegh  at 
all.  ‘Ralegh  makes  no  claim  to  the 
work,  and  nobody  before  1658  claims 
it  for  him.’ 

The  aims  of  J.  A.  Barish’s  essay  on 
The  Prose  Style  of  John  Lyly  (ELH) 
are ‘first  to  try  to  correlate  certain  cate¬ 
gories  of  Lyly’s  style  with  categories 
of  meaning,  and  second,  to  restate 
some  general  principles  governing  all 
his  prose  which  may  help  to  erase 
the  sharp  line  customarily  drawn 
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between  the  style  of  Euphues  and  that 
of  the  plays’.  The  main  upshot  of  the 
essay  is  that  the  view  that  Lyly’s  pat- 
ternings  are  superficial,  verbal  pheno¬ 
mena  only,  is  incorrect:  they  embody 
logical  patterns;  and  Lyly’s  fault  was 
not  a  carelessness  of  logic  but  a  ‘pas¬ 
sion  for  logicality’  which  led  to  fur¬ 
ther  and  further  subdivisions  of  ideas 
and  concepts.  Aphorism — An  Aspect 
of  Euphuism  that  has,  according  to 
R.  O.  Evans,  been  wrongly  omitted 
from  the  usual  lists  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  style,  is  the  subject  of  his 
note  in  NQ. 

In  Sidney  and  Agrippa  (RES)  A.  C. 
Hamilton  gives  his  evidence  for  the 
view  that,  while  it  is  acknowledged 
that  Cornelius  Agrippa’s  De  lncertitu- 
dine  supplied  the  objections  to  poetry 
to  which  Sidney  replies,  Agrippa’s  in¬ 
fluence  on  Sidney  ‘is  more  thorough 
and  even  formative  . . .  Sidney  exploits 
Agrippa’s  argument  ...  in  order  to 
attack  all  the  other  arts  and  sciences, 
and  to  establish  thereby  the  central 
argument  for  his  defence  of  poetry’. 

Writing  (NQ)  on  The  Dido  Inci¬ 
dent  in  Sidney’s  ‘Arcadia’  (ii.  18  ff.), 
D.  M.  Anderson  notes  some  singulari¬ 
ties  of  tone  and  material  which  are 
out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
novel.  He  thinks  that  the  episode  is 
probably  derived  fairly  closely  from 
some  Italian  novella,  and  that  the 
curious  episode  is  inserted  into  the 
story  to  illustrate  the  nobility  and 
generosity  of  Pyrocles  in  a  situation 
of  sexual  passion  and  treachery. 

J[ean]  R[obertson]’s  review  of  Bux¬ 
ton’s  book  on  Sidney  (YW  xxxv.  123) 
criticizes  and  corrects  some  dubious 
or  erroneous  factual  detail  (RES). 

In  Bacon,  Greville,  History  and  Bio¬ 
graphy  (NQ)  H.  N.  Maclean  suggests 
that  Fulke  Greville  was  directly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  The  Advancement  of 
Learning  both  in  his  Life  of  Sidney 
and  in  his  sketch  for  a  projected  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Tudors. 


Discussing  Morley’s  Indebtedness 
to  Tigrini  (HLQ)  R.  Stevenson  con¬ 
cludes  that  Dr.  Burney  was  justified  in 
accusing  Morley  of  inexcusable  pla¬ 
giarism,  in  his  Blaine  and  Easie  Intro¬ 
duction,  from  the  Compendio  della 
Musica  of  Tigrini. 

L.  Nathanson  adds  to  the  probable 
sources  Greene  used  by  pointing  out 
(NQ)  parallels  between  A  Quip  for 
an  Vpstart  Courtier  and  The  Three 
Ladies  of  London,  a  play  by  Robert 
Wilson  printed  in  1584. 

Evidence  for  An  Addition  to  the 
Canon  of  Bacon’s  Writings  is  contri¬ 
buted  to  MLR  by  Corinne  Rickert. 
Spedding  long  ago  suggested  that  A 
Letter  Written  out  of  England  .  .  . 
(1599)  was  by  Bacon.  In  a  pamphlet 
attacking  the  Letter  (The  Discovery 
and  Confutation  .  .  .  (1599),  S.T.C. 
9)  the  author  asserts  that  the  Letter 
was  written  by  Mr.  ‘Smokey-swynes 
flesh’. 

R.  H.  Bowers  observes  (JHI)  that 
Bacon’s  Spider  Simile  in  his  attack  on 
the  schoolmen  in  The  Advancement 
of  Learning  was  not  original.  It  oc¬ 
curs  as  a  simile  for  logicians  as  early 
as  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii.  ii.  160),  and 
it  was  a  Renaissance  and  Humanist 
commonplace  that  specious  syllogisms 
are  subtle  nets  to  catch  the  unwary. 

Anna  M.  Crino  continues  her  fruit¬ 
ful  researches  in  Italian  archives.  In 
La  Bibliofilia  she  writes  about  Nuovi 
documenti  riguardanti  la  prima  ver- 
sione  italiana  dei  ‘Saggi  Morali’  di 
Bacon.  The  documents,  which  she  has 
discovered  in  the  fondo  Mediceo  of 
the  State  Archives  of  Florence,  con¬ 
sist  of  several  letters  (including  two 
by  Sir  Tobie  Mathew)  which  she 
prints  and  discusses,  showing  that  they 
throw  light  on  a  number  of  puzzling 
points  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
dedication  and  publishing  of  Mathew’s 
translation  into  Italian  of  Bacon’s 
Essays. 

C.  Devlin’s  biography  of  South- 
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well,11  despite  the  subtitle,  ‘Poet  and 
Martyr’,  is  concerned  chiefly,  as  the 
author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  not  with 
‘Southwell  as  a  writer  but  Southwell 
as  a  person’.  But  this  book  is  the  full¬ 
est  and  most  authoritative  biography 
available  and  is  therefore  very  wel¬ 
come.  The  author,  being  both  a  Jesuit 
and  a  scholar,  is  eminently  well 
equipped  to  deal  with  his  subject;  he 
has  been  able  to  use  a  large  number 
of  letters  from  Southwell  and  Garnet, 
recently  found  in  Rome,  which  cover 
the  period  of  the  mission  to  England; 
and  he  has  also  had  access  to  unpub¬ 
lished  material  from  the  English  Col¬ 
lege  in  Rome  which  throws  light  on 
Southwell’s  sojourn  there.  The  bio¬ 
graphy  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
the  study  of  Southwell  and  his  works. 
Devlin  is  probably  right  to  anticipate 
objections  to  his  suggestion  that  the 
‘Master  W.  S.’  (to  whom  Southwell 
wrote  the  dedicatory  letter  of  St. 
Peter's  Complaint )  was  Shakespeare, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  turned  from 
Venus  and  Adonis  to  the  edifying 
Lucrece  in  response  to  Southwell’s 
plea.  And  one  views  with  reserve  the 
suggestion  that  Southwell  was  in  some 
way  responsible  for  ‘the  abrupt 
change  of  heart,  or  at  least  of  theme, 
on  the  part  of  Greene,  Marlowe, 
Lodge  and  Nashe’.  Certainly,  Harvey’s 
references  to  The  Funeral  Tears  of 
Mary  Magdalen  in  connexion  with 
Nashe  can  be  read  as  simple  jeers  at 
a  popular  poem  rather  than  as  hints 
of  serious  spiritual  influence  exercised 
by  its  poet. 

R.  B.  Gottfried  discusses  Samuel 
Daniel’s  Method  of  Writing  History 
( Studies  in  the  Renaissance ),  in  his 
Historic  of  England.Puttmgsidebyside 
Daniel’s  adaptation  and  his  source 
( L’Histoire  et  Cronique  de  Norman¬ 
die,  Rouen,  1581)  for  his  pages  about 

11  The  Life  of  Robert  Southwell,  Poet  and 
Martyr,  by  Christopher  Devlin.  Longmans, 
pp.  x+367.  21s.  $6. 


the  Normans,  Gottfried  shows  how 
he  interpolated  from  other  sources, 
condensed,  amalgamated,  and  inter¬ 
preted  his  material  to  produce  a  nar¬ 
rative  truly  his  own.  Gottfried  also 
studies  The  Authorship  of  ‘A  Bre¬ 
viary  of  the  History  of  England'  ( SP ) 
and  concludes  that  it  is  not,  as  was 
formerly  thought,  by  Ralegh,  but  is 
an  early  draft  of  a  portion  of  Daniel’s 
Historic. 

Samuel  Daniel,  Montaigne  and 
Seneca  ( NQ )  by  R.  Himelick  deals 
with  passages  in  Daniel  which  seem 
to  show  the  influence  of  Seneca. 

A  very  welcome  piece  of  work  is 
J.  Craigie’s  scholarly  edition  of  the 
poetry  of  King  James.12  It  is  not  gene¬ 
rally  recognized  that  James  wrote 
poetry  from  the  age  of  fifteen  until 
his  death;  and  the  quantity  of  his 
verse  is  quite  substantial.  There  has 
not  been  hitherto  any  collected  edi¬ 
tion,  and  the  poetry  of  his  later  years, 
although  some  of  it  has  been  printed, 
has  remained  hardly  accessible.  Two 
volumes  will  be  required  to  print  the 
whole  works.  In  the  present  volume 
we  have  The  Essay es  of  a  Prentise  in 
the  Divine  Art  of  Poesie  (1584)  and 
His  Maiesties  Poeticall  Exercises  at 
vacant  houres  (1591).  Some  of  the 
poems  in  these  two  books  also  exist  in 
autograph  manuscript.  The  published 
text  of  such  poems  is  accompanied  on 
the  facing  pages  by  the  manuscript 
text.  Corrections  in  the  manuscript 
are  recorded,  and  comparison  with 
the  printed  version  enables  us  to 
follow  James’s  revisions  one  stage 
further  still.  Craigie  provides  an  in¬ 
formative  introduction  and  a  detailed 
bibliography,  discussions  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  various  texts,  and  a 
commentary  explaining  the  references 
and  obscure  expressions. 

12  The  Poems  of  James  VI  of  Scotland, 
ed.  by  James  Craigie.  Vol.  I.  Blackwood, 
for  the  Scottish  Text  Society,  pp.  civ+334. 
(Members  only :  42s.) 
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The  two  Elizabethan  writers  of  fic¬ 
tion  dealt  with  in  the  two  essays  com¬ 
posing  R.  G.  Howarth’s  pamphlet13 
are  Nashe  and  Deloney.  With  copious 
quotations  and  appreciative  comment 
these  essays  provide  good  introduc¬ 
tions  to  the  work  of  the  two  writers, 
though  experienced  students  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  all  agree  with  the  very  high 
assessment  of  their  merits.  It  seems 
far  too  much  to  suggest  for  Nashe  as  a 
novelist  that,  had  he  been  ‘given  time 
and  development’,  he  could  ‘almost 
have  matched’  Shakespeare’s  achieve¬ 
ment;  and  powerful  as  Nashe’s  style 
can  be,  it  is  certainly  rating  him  high 
to  compare  his  tragic  scenes  with 
Webster’s.  And  attractive  as  Deloney 
is,  and  however  charming  and  con¬ 
vincing  the  characterization  he  con¬ 
veys  through  his  dialogue,  it  is  surely 

13  Two  Elizabethan  Writers  of  Fiction,  by 
R.  G.  Howarth.  Editorial  Board  of  the 
University  of  Cape  Town.  pp.  iv+60. 


exaggerating,  in  spite  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tion,  to  say  that  ‘here  if  anywhere  is 
the  true  counterpart  in  prose  to  Shake¬ 
speare’.  But  the  essays  well  convey 
the  writer’s  enjoyment  and  are  per¬ 
suasive  inducements  to  read  or  re¬ 
read  the  works  he  discusses. 

J.  D.  Hurrell  contributes  to  BUSE, 
vol.  i,  a  study  of  Loues  Load-Starre 
(1600),  a  novel  by  Robert  Kittowe, 
surviving,  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
unique  copy,  in  the  Bodleian.  The 
story  is  derived,  via  The  Cobler  of 
Canterburie  (1590),  from  the  Deca¬ 
meron,  v.  6.  Hurrell  deals  with  the 
modifications  made  to  the  story  in 
The  Cobler  and  by  Kittowe,  to  adapt 
it  to  English  tastes.  From  the  short 
passages  quoted,  it  looks  as  though 
Kittowe  had  been  influenced  by  the 
Arcadia  as  well  as  by  the  Euphuistic 
novelists.  One  hopes  that  the  novel 
will  be  edited  and  reprinted  in  due 
course. 
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XI.  THE  EARLIER  STUART  AND 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  PERIOD, 
EXCLUDING  DRAMA 

By  Arnold  Davenport 


The  interest  of  scholars  and  critics  in 
this  period  of  literature  continues  to 
be  strong,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
work  to  report. 

To  give  an  adequate  account  of  the 
Donne  to  Marvell  volume1  of  the 
Pelican  Guide  to  English  Literature 
would  require  a  full-dress  review;  for 
though  it  is  often  illuminating  it  is 
equally  often  provocative  of  serious 
debate,  and  sometimes  misguided  in 
its  judgements.  Certainly,  it  is  not  a 
book  to  put  into  the  young  student’s 
hands  without  warning,  and  the  older 
scholar  will  probably  find  the  essays 
in  it  very  unequal  in  value.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  essay  on  Donne’s  poetry 
seems  much  sounder  and  better 
balanced  than  the  essay  on  Donne’s 
prose  where  Donne  is  praised — 
rightly,  as  far  as  the  best  of  his  prose 
is  concerned — but  the  praise  is  em¬ 
phasized  by  denigration  of  Browne 
for  not  possessing  some  of  Donne’s 
qualities.  Even  to  make  a  point  em¬ 
phatically  it  is  axe-grinding  rather  than 
judicious  to  say  ‘Browne’s  stylistic  re¬ 
sources  often  seem  threadbare  and  his 
effects  limited  and  contrived  .  .  .  aca¬ 
demic  and  commonplace  ...  his  per¬ 
sonality  is  part  of  his  stock-in-trade ’ 

A  similar  animus  is  evident  in  the 
seventeen  condescending  lines  which 
are  all  that  Herrick  gets.  This  brevity 
is  deliberate,  for  a  note  makes  it  clear 
that  it  is  ‘conventional’  to  think  Her¬ 
rick  anything  better  than  trivial.  In 
sum,  this  is  a  book  to  be  taken  with 

1  From  Donne  to  Marvell,  ed.  by  Boris 
Ford.  Penguin  Books,  pp.  277.  3s.  6 d.  (See 
Chapter  I,  p.  9.) 


more  than  usual  caution  in  spite  of  its 
many  valuable  pages. 

Two  volumes  in  the  Pelican  antho¬ 
logy  of  English  prose,  which  is  noticed 
in  Chapter  I  (note  48),  require  brief 
mention  here.2  They  are  Kenneth 
Muir’s  selection  of  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean,  and  Peter  Ure’s  selection  of 
seventeenth-century  prose.  Both  can 
be  recommended  to  any  reader  and 
they  ought  to  be  added  to  every  sixth- 
form  library.  Each  contains  many 
passages  that  combine  literary  and 
historical  value,  to  say  nothing  of 
entertaining  or  beautiful  work.  The 
sections  entitled  The  Picture  of  the 
Age,  The  Movement  of  Ideas,  and 
The  Criticism  of  the  Arts  are  so 
selected  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
leave  the  periods  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  on  these  topics,  while  the  editors 
devote  their  introductions  (which 
scholars  should  not  neglect)  to  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  kinds  of  prose  style 
exemplified  in  the  volumes. 

The  gist  of  Tillyard’s  lectures  on 
the  Metaphysicals  and  Milton3  is  con¬ 
veniently  summarized  for  us  by  the 
author.  ‘Milton  was  a  great  figure 
looking  back  to  the  Middle  Ages  and 
forward  to  the  spirit  and  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  eighteenth-century  puritan- 
ism.  But  his  larger  surprises  and 
ironies  are  in  harmony  with  the 

2  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Prose  1550- 
1620,  ed.  by  Kenneth  Muir.  pp.  xxxiii-f- 
277 ;  Seventeenth-Century  Prose  1620-1700, 
ed.  by  Peter  Ure.  pp.  xxxii+285.  Penguin 
Books.  3s.  6 d.  each. 

3  The  Metaphysicals  and  Milton,  by 
E.  M.  W.  Tillyard.  Chatto  &  Windus.  pp. 
vii+88.  10s.  64.  $2.50. 
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requirements  of  his  age  and  of  course 
are  largely  inspired  by  them.  He  was 
very  much  of  a  person,  yet  he  did  not 
thrust  his  personality  overmuch  into 
his  poetry  and  he  chose  to  inhabit  the 
general  centre  rather  than  to  construct 
a  private  bower,  or  perform  dazzling 
acrobatics,  near  the  circumference.  He 
is  more  like  Jonson  and  Marvell  than 
he  is  like  Donne  and  Crashaw.  Donne, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  great  inno¬ 
vator  but  with  a  narrower,  more  per¬ 
sonal  talent.  He  made  people  heed 
him,  he  stirred  them  up,  he  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  age’s  vitality.  But  he  re¬ 
mains  the  exception,  and  his  admirers 
will  do  him  no  good  in  the  long  run 
if  they  pretend  he  was  anything  else.’ 
There  are  some  very  interesting  re¬ 
marks  on  Donne’s  temperament,  and 
on  a  number  of  passages  from  Donne 
and  Milton. 

In  attacking  the  notion  of  any 
‘school  of  Donne’  Tillyard  is  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  Denonain.4  Finding  none 
of  the  current  descriptions  and  defini¬ 
tions  of  Metaphysical  Poetry  sound, 
in  that  some  are  too  generalized,  some 
too  vague  to  be  useful,  and  some  so 
vague  as  to  be  meaningless,  Denonain 
sets  out  to  study  objectively  first  the 
actual  themes  of  the  lyric  poetry  of 
Donne,  Herbert,  Vaughan,  Crashaw, 
and  Traherne;  secondly,  the  ways  in 
which  these  poets  deal  with  their 
themes;  thirdly,  the  diction,  style,  and 
‘conceits’  used  in  their  poems.  The 
conclusion  of  the  research  is  that 
the  collection  of  characteristics  that 
are  said  to  distinguish  Metaphysical 
Poetry  ‘se  constitue  non  point  un 
compose  auquel  on  pourrait,  si  l’on 
veut,  donner  le  nom  de  “Poesie  Meta¬ 
physique”,  mais  toute  une  gamme 
variee  k  l’infini,  non  seulement  d’un 
auteur  k  l’autre,  mais  au  sein  meme 

4  Themes  et  formes  de  la  poesie  ' meta¬ 
physique ’,  by  Jean-Jacques  Denonain. 
Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  pp.  548. 
2  000  fr. 


de  l’oeuvre  d’un  auteur  donne.  Et  rien 
n’autorise  k  poser  en  axiome  que  tel 
poeme  .  .  .  est  le  type  parfait  de  ce 
genre  poetique,  et  a  juger  selon  ces 
modules  les  autres  poemes.’  What 
these  poets  have  in  common  is  simply 
that  they  are  ‘les  poetes  des  poetes’: 
‘et  il  ne  s’agit  point  lk  de  traits  objec- 
tivement  fondes,  mais  d’impressions 
inddfinissables  dans  l’esprit  des  lec- 
teurs.  En  un  bizarre  melange  de  sub- 
tilite  cerebrale  et  de  resonances  affec- 
tives  qui  depasse  les  simples  modes 
litteraires,  et  peut-etre  exprime  un 
aspect  eternel  de  la  psychologie  de 
l’artiste,  ces  poetes  sondent  leurs 
coeurs,  leurs  esprits,  leurs  ames,  et 
l’univers  tout  entier.  Mais  cette 
podsie  .  . .  vaut,  en  somme,  par  ce  que 
nous  y  mettons  de  nous-memes' 

Tillyard’s  book  was  reviewed  in  a 
leading  article  in  TLS. 

In  a  contribution  to  the  volume  Die 
Kunstformen  des  Barockzeitalters 
(Francke  Verlag,  Bern.  Sammlung 
Dalp,  Band  72)  Rudolf  Stamm  ad¬ 
dresses  himself  to  the  problem  of  the 
existence  of  Englischer  Literatur- 
barock?  and  discusses  from  this  point 
of  view  passages  of  Donne,  Milton, 
and  Shakespeare. 

A.  J.  Smith’s  Examination  of  Some 
Claims  for  Ramism  ( RES)  deals  with 
the  theory  that  Ramism  was  an  im¬ 
portant  formative  influence  on  the 
Metaphysical  style.  He  argues  that, 
first,  Ramism  was  not  a  popular 
innovation:  most  educated  people 
scouted  it;  secondly,  that  it  was  a  doc¬ 
trine  having  little  direct  bearing  on 
or  interest  in  poetry,  and  the  logical 
examples  drawn  by  Ramists  from 
poetry  do  not  suggest  the  Meta¬ 
physical  mode;  and  thirdly,  that  its 
assumptions  about  style  were  not 
novel  anyway,  being  simply  the  tradi¬ 
tional  sixteenth-century  ones. 

In  JH1 T.  M.  Gang,  writing  A  Reply 
to  G.  Watson’s  article  on  Hobbes  and 
the  Metaphysical  Conceit  (see  YW 
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xxxvi.  150),  argues  that  Watson  had 
in  part  mistaken  Hobbes’s  meaning. 
The  second  half  of  the  paper  makes 
observations  on  the  conceit  with 
illustrations  from  Donne,  Herbert, 
and  Marvell.  (The  only  other  item  on 
Hobbes  this  year  is  B.  D.  Greenslade’s 
evidence  ( TLS )  that  he  was  in  Eng¬ 
land,  not  in  France  as  has  been 
assumed,  in  the  winter  of  1636-7.) 

The  Ogdens’  book5  on  English  taste 
in  landscape  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  is  principally  concerned  with 
landscape  pictures  in  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice,  and  as  they  rightly  say,  they  are 
working  in  the  general  field  of  cul¬ 
tural  history;  but,  as  they  also  rightly 
say,  the  materials  they  assemble  and 
discuss  are  of  interest  to  the  student 
of  literature,  particularly  since  the 
seventeenth  century  is  notable  for 
some  fine  poems  about  gardens  and 
prospects.  Among  the  many  literary 
passages  alluded  to  are  pieces  from 
Drayton,  Sylvester,  William  Browne, 
John  Evelyn,  Burton,  Denham,  and 
Milton.  There  is  also  discussion  of 
the  books  in  English  on  painting  and 
the  aesthetics  of  pictorial  art.  At  the 
end  of  the  volume  there  is  a  large 
and  interesting  collection  of  illustra¬ 
tions. 

The  anthology6  of  passages  from 
seventeenth-century  Anglican  sermons 
compiled  by  G.  L.  May  is  clearly  in¬ 
tended  for  the  religious  reader,  not 
for  the  student,  but  even  so,  it  cannot 
be  commended  to  any  reader.  The 
introduction  contains  nothing  new 
and  much  that  is  questionable,  and 
it  repeatedly  uses  the  misleading  ex¬ 
pression  ‘seventeenth-century  Anglo- 
Catholicism’;  the  texts  are  uncritically 
derived  from  nineteenth-century  edi- 

5  English  Taste  in  Landscape  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century,  by  Henry  V.  S.  Ogden  and 
Margaret  S.  Ogden.  Michigan  U.P.  (1955). 
pp.  xii+224.  $15.  O.U.P.  (1956).  120s. 

6  Wings  of  an  Eagle,  ed.  by  G.  Lacey  May. 
S.P.C.K.  (1955).  pp.  xxi+174.  10s.  6 d. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Co.  (1956).  $2.25. 


tions,  some  of  them  far  from  satisfac¬ 
tory;  and  the  authorities  relied  on  for 
general  information  do  not  inspire 
much  confidence.  It  is  still  surprising, 
however,  to  find  Donne  credited  with 
a  book  against  the  Jesuits  called  The 
Proto-Martyr. 

F.  L.  Huntley’s  Heads  for  an  Essay 
on  the  Seventeenth-Century  Funeral 
Sermon  in  England  ( Anglican  Theo¬ 
logical  Review )  points  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  French  mode,  exem¬ 
plified  in  Bossuet’s  Oraisons  funebres, 
and  the  English  Funeral  Sermon, 
which  remained  primarily  a  normal 
sermon  on  Christian  doctrine  with  the 
biographical  references  added.  The 
biographical  part  was  usually  not 
mere  panegyric,  but,  within  its  limits, 
a  truthful  if  selective  account  of  the 
dead  person. 

Isobel  Bowman  has  selected  from 
the  seventeenth-century  Characters  a 
good  representative  set  to  illustrate 
types  that  we  still  have  with  us  rather 
than  types  peculiar  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  Good  printing  and  entertain¬ 
ing  matter  make  a  pleasant  book.7  In 
her  introduction  she  briefly  surveys 
and  describes  the  main  collections  of 
Characters.  Much  of  what  she  says  is 
sound,  though  there  are  a  good  many 
qualifications  one  would  like  to  make. 
It  is  surely  an  exaggeration  to  say, 
unless  one  is  prepared  to  extend  the 
term  to  cover  any  sort  of  character- 
sketch,  that  ‘in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  almost  anyone  with  pretensions 
to  learning  and  wit  produced  at  least 
a  handful  of  character  writings’. 

Dealing  with  The  Country  House 
Poem  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
(• JWCT ),  G.  R.  Hibberd  traces  the 
line  of  these  poems  from  Jonson,  who 
established  the  tradition  in  English, 
through  Carew  to  Herrick  and  to 

7  A  Theatre  of  Natures,  ed.  by  Isobel 
Bowman,  illustrated  by  Laurence  Irving. 
Geoffrey  Bles.  pp.  115.  15s.  Toronto: 
Collins.  $3.75. 
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Marvell,  and  discusses  the  tone,  the 
cultural  values  involved,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  these  poems  to  the  society  and 
the  English  domestic  architecture  they 
are  associated  with.  He  makes  the  in¬ 
teresting  remark  that  the  view  of  life 
implied  survives  into  Pope’s  Epistle  to 
Burlington,  although  the  society  Pope 
looks  at  is  very  different. 

Writing  on  T he  Answer-Poem  of  the 
Early  Seventeenth  Century  (RES),  E.  F. 
Hart  notes  the  great  popularity  of  this 
form  at  that  time  and  considers  that 
the  strict  answer-poem  flourished  then 
because  the  contemporary  style  of 
musical  setting  encouraged  and  sup¬ 
ported  delicate  and  elegant  parallelism 
between  one  stanza  and  the  rest  and 
between  one  poem  and  an  ‘answer’. 
He  distinguishes  three  main  kinds  of 
answer-poem:  the  imitation,  the  poem 
developing  some  feature  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  (‘extension  poems’),  and  the 
satiric  parody. 

H.  K.  Miller’s  paper  on  The  Para¬ 
doxical  Encomium  with  Special  Refer¬ 
ence  to  its  Vogue  in  England,  1600- 
1800  ( MP )  contains  a  good  deal  of 
material  relevant  to  this  chapter  of 
YW  and  concludes  with  a  list,  ‘illus¬ 
trative  rather  than  exhaustive’,  but 
useful,  of  examples  of  the  genre. 

R.  H.  Bowers  contributes  to  NQ  an 
essay  on  Samuel  Hartlib’s  Utopia,  a 
pamphlet  called  A  Description  of  the 
Famous  Kingdom  of  Macaria  (1641), 
which  Bowers  describes  as  ‘a  charac¬ 
teristic  document  of  seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury  utilitarianism’. 

C.  F.  Main  discusses  (NQ),  and 
prints  from  a  manuscript  now  in  Har¬ 
vard,  A  New  Version  of  a  Ballad  in 
the  Roxburghe  Collection  (ed.  C. 
Hindley,  ii.  424). 

Some  reviews  of  general  books  must 
be  mentioned.  Reviews  of  Holden’s 
book  on  anti-Puritan  satire  (YW  xxxv. 
119)  by  E.  Sirluck  (MP)  and  A.  D.  S. 
Fowler  (RES)  are  severely  critical  of 
some  things  in  it. 


Helen  Gardner’s  review  (RES)  of 
M.  M.  Ross’s  book  (YW.  xxxv.  128) 
agrees  with  YW  in  finding  it  exas¬ 
perating  but  goes  much  further  in 
condemnation,  finding  ‘nothing  of 
value  .  .  .  and  much  to  deplore’  in  its 
treatment  of  seventeenth-century  reli¬ 
gious  poetry.  Esch’s  book  (YW  xxxvi. 
149)  was  reviewed  favourably,  though 
with  important  dissenting  opinions  on 
some  of  his  points,  by  R.  Ellrodt  (Ea) 
and  by  Ruth  Wallerstein  (JEGP). 
Martz’s  book  (YW  xxxv.  127)  has 
generally  been  reviewed  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  one.  Helen  C.  White  tempers  her 
approval  with  some  important  dis¬ 
agreements  (JEGP),  and  Rosemond 
Tuve,  though  enthusiastic,  warns  us 
against  the  danger  of  supposing  that 
because  certain  elements  in  seven¬ 
teenth-century  devotional  poetry  do 
not  appear  in  popular  medieval  devo- 
votional  literature  they  are  novelties 
— search  in  sophisticated  medieval 
religious  writings  might  reveal  other¬ 
wise.  Ruth  Wallerstein’s  favourable 
review  dissents  from  some  of  Martz’s 
views  about  Donne  (RN).  P.  Legouis 
reviewed  (Ea)  Martz  with  approval 
but  had  some  important  criticisms  to 
make  of  G.  Walton’s  book  (YW 
xxxvi.  150). 

The  handsomest  book  to  be  noticed 
this  year  is  Allardyce  Nicoll’s  edition 
of  Chapman’s  Homer,8  and  for  a  book 
of  this  kind  the  price  is  reasonable  as 
prices  go  in  these  days.  The  first 
volume  contains  the  Iliad,  the  second 
the  Odyssey  with  the  lesser  Flomerica. 
Nicoll  intends  the  edition  for  the 
general  reader.  He  has  therefore 
allowed  himself  a  free  hand  with  the 
punctuation  and  has  normalized  oddi¬ 
ties  in  the  spelling  of  personal  names 
and  such  an  ambiguity  as  ‘then’  where 
‘than’  is  meant.  The  changes  of  punc- 

8  Chapman’s  Homer,  ed.  by  Allardyce 
Nicoll.  Bollingen  Foundation  (Pantheon 
Books,  N.Y.).  2  vols.  pp.  xxii+741 ;  xvi+ 
654.  $10. 
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tuation  in  the  text  are  made  silently, 
which  may  displease  the  textual  scho¬ 
lar  for  whom  the  Textual  Notes 
(which  signalize  misprints  corrected, 
contractions  expanded,  and  variants 
of  capitalization,  italicization,  hy¬ 
phenation,  &c.)  are  intended.  The 
explanatory  notes  are  valuable.  They 
are  chiefly  concerned  to  elucidate  the 
obscurities  that  result  from  Chap¬ 
man’s  contorted  and  difficult  style, 
which  seems  to  have  exasperated  the 
editor  at  times,  though  he  admits  that, 
read  aloud,  Chapman’s  verses  have  a 
bold  sweep  and  an  inspiring  vigour, 
and  that  the  work  as  a  whole  is  a 
magnificent  achievement.  It  seems 
likely  that  this  will  become  the  stan¬ 
dard  edition  for  this  generation. 

The  subject  of  G.  de  F.  Lord’s  study9 
of  Chapman’s  Odyssey  is  the  ‘total 
meaning’  of  the  work — the  conception 
of  Homer’s  purpose  that  guided  Chap¬ 
man  in  his  prefatory  remarks,  notes, 
additions,  alterations,  &c.  Although 
Chapman  is  in  the  camp  of  the  alle- 
gorizers,  who  find  moral  lessons  under 
the  wild  adventures  of  the  poem,  yet, 
according  to  Lord,  he  is  unique  in  con¬ 
ceiving  of  this  allegory,  not  as  flat  and 
static,  but  as  dynamic.  His  Ulysses  is 
not  a  figure  of  absolute  virtue  but  ‘an 
emergent,  dynamic  character,  one  be¬ 
set  by  passions  that  constantly  threat¬ 
ened  to  destroy  him,  but  struggling 
through  repeated  failures  toward  an 
ideal  which  he  very  gradually  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  process’.  This  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Homer  was  Chapman’s  own; 
Lord  believes  it  to  be  a  true  interpre¬ 
tation;  and  he  thinks  Chapman  justi¬ 
fied  in  believing  that  he  possessed  a 
special  insight  into  Homer.  The  style 
of  the  translation  is  also  justified,  for 
‘the  inner  meanings  which  Chapman 
saw  in  the  Odyssey  .  .  .  are  also  re¬ 
flected  in  the  austere,  precipitate,  lofty, 

9  Homeric  Renaissance.  The  ‘Odyssey’  of 
George  Chapman,  by  George  de  F.  Lord. 
Chatto  &  Windus.  pp.  224.  18s. 


and  involved  poetry  he  created  for 
them’.  Lord  finds  that  the  translation 
has  never  been  properly  appreciated. 
It  lives  as  an  English  epic,  and  it  is  ‘a 
revelation  in  Homeric  criticism’. 

The  editio  minor  of  Donne’s  Songs 
and  Sonets 10  by  T.  Redpath  is  so 
described  on  the  title-page.  There  is 
no  apparatus,  the  spelling  is  modern¬ 
ized,  and  the  punctuation  is  ‘ modified 
with  the  intention  of  bringing  out  the 
full  meaning  of  the  poems  to  a 
modern  reader’.  In  the  introduction, 
the  section  on  the  ‘groupings  within 
the  “Songs  and  Sonets’”  contains 
some  stimulating  things,  even  if  we 
do  not  always  agree;  and  there  are 
important  and  sensitive  points  made 
in  the  section  on  ‘some  leading  fea¬ 
tures’.  Notes  are  printed  on  pages 
facing  the  text,  and  they  have  three 
main  aims:  to  guard  the  reader  from 
some  insidious  traps  that  changes  of 
word-meaning  have  laid  since  Donne’s 
time,  to  elicit  the  precise  sense  of 
Donne's  more  puzzling  and  ambigu¬ 
ous  sentences,  and  to  examine  the 
various  textual  cruxes.  This  edition  is 
likely  to  be  much  used  by  students, 
and  will  probably  soon  go  into  a 
second  edition.  If  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  of  the  notes  will  be  recon¬ 
sidered.  D.  C.  Allen’s  review  of  this 
book  ( MP ,  1957)  contains  some  valu¬ 
able  additional  notes.  A  reading  of 
Redpath’s  edition  prompted  John 
Sparrow  to  propose  ( TLS )  some  im¬ 
provements  in  The  Text  of  Donne — 
redivision  to  restore  the  stanza-form 
of  ‘Love’s  Growth’,  ‘Self-Love’,  and 
‘Elegie  X’.  A  long  review  by  J.  B. 
Leishman  (RES)  of  Clay  Hunt’s  and 
P.  Legouis’s  interpretations  of  Donne 
(YW  xxxv.  130;  xxxvi.  1531  contains 
important  material.  Irene  Simon  sug¬ 
gests  a  number  of  alternative  interpre¬ 
tations  in  her  review  of  Legouis  ( Ea ). 

10  The  Songs  and  Sonets  of  John  Donne, 
ed.  by  Theodore  Redpath.  Methuen,  pp. 
li+155.  18s. 
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There  are  some  notes  and  articles 
on  the  interpretation  of  single  poems 
or  passages  of  Donne.  Lucille  S.  Cobb 
(Ex)  suggests  a  solution  for  the  crux 
in  Donne’s  Satyre  II,  71-2.  It  is  that 
‘asses’  here  is  the  Norman-French 
law-term  meaning  ‘acquiescence’,  and 
that  ‘wedge’  means  ingot.  She  also  ex¬ 
plains  the  legal  significances  of  ‘con- 
tinuall  claimes’  in  Donne’s  Satyre  II, 
49-57.  In  ‘The  Canonization’— The 
Language  of  Paradox  Reconsidered 
(ELH)  W.  J.  Rooney  attacks  Cleanth 
Brooks’s  position  that  ‘there  is  a  sense 
in  which  paradox  is  the  language 
appropriate  and  inevitable  to  poetry’, 
and,  in  particular,  offers  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Donne’s  poem  to  counter 
the  analysis  in  The  Well-Wrought 
Urn,  which,  Rooney  argues,  misreads 
the  tone  and  the  structure  of  the  poem. 
There  is  paradox  in  the  poem,  true; 
but  ‘it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  a  poem 
is  made  of  paradoxical  meanings  and 
quite  another  to  conclude  that  the 
poem  functions  to  convey  a  paradox, 
serious  or  otherwise’.  M.  A.  Goldberg 
(Ex)  suggests  that  Donne’s  ‘A  Lecture 
upon  the  Shadow’  utilizes  certain  Neo- 
Platonic  notions;  and  R.  L.  Gale  has 
a  note  (ibid.)  on  Donne’s  ‘The  Sunne 
Rising’,  27-30.  The  Two  Notes  on 
Donne  (MLR)  by  A.  J.  Smith  expli¬ 
cate  ‘thy  love  may  be  my  love’s 
sphere’  in  ‘Aire  and  Angells’  and 
defend,  against  Helen  Gardner’s  emen¬ 
dation,  the  punctuation  in  the  manu¬ 
script  of  line  10  of  ‘Since  she  whom  I 
lov’d’.  In  a  brief  note  on  Donne’s 
Compass  Figure  (MLN),  D.  C.  Allen 
points  out  a  precedent  in  Guarini’s  II 
Pastor  Fido  and  analogues  in  J.  E.  de 
Monin’s  Phoenix  (1585)  and  in  Mer- 
senne’s  Quaestionesin  Genesim  (1 623). 
K.  G.  Cross  in  ‘Balm  in  Donne  and 
Shakespeare:  Ironic  Intention  in  ‘The 
Extasie  (MLN)  suggests  that  the  usage 
of  ‘balm’  in  the  poem  is  derived  from 
Venus  and  Adonis,  27,  that  it  would 
by  contemporary  readers  be  seen  as 


echoing  that  passage,  and  that  it 
would  therefore  have  been  for  them 
a  directly  erotic  and  possibly  ironic 
flavour.  Studying  (RES)  Donne’s  ‘Epi- 
thalamium  Made  at  Lincoln’s  Inn’: 
Content  and  Date,  D.  Novarr  shows 
that  this  Epithalamium  touches  on  the 
topics  that  Donne’s  other  two  Epitha- 
lamia  include,  but  does  so,  unlike 
them,  with  a  cruelty  and  mockery  in 
the  tone.  This  leads  Novarr  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  is  a  broad,  satiric  enter¬ 
tainment,  written  while  Donne  was 
still  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  to  ‘celebrate’  a 
mock-marriage  got  up  for  amusement, 
perhaps  at  the  midsummer  revels  of 
1595.  Seen  in  this  light,  the  oddity  of 
tone  is  both  apt  and  amusing.  Joan 
Grundy  defends  (TLS)  Sidney  against 
the  charges  brought  by  a  TLS  reviewer 
of  Clay  Hunt’s  book  on  Donne  that 
Sidney  was  a  conventional  sonneteer; 
the  reviewer  replies,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  reply  makes  some  remarkable 
statements  about  Donne’s  feelings 
about  religion  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Helen  Gardner  and  J.  B.  Leishman 
take  him  to  task  and  his  reply  serves 
only  to  bring  him  devastating  retorts 
from  Miss  Gardner  and  Mrs.  Simpson 
defending  Donne’s  sincere  adherence 
to  the  Church  of  England.  G.  Herman 
offers  (Ex)  some  comments  on  the 
structure  and  detail  of  Donne’s  ‘Good- 
friday,  1613'.  G.  Knox  offers  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  previous  explanations  (YW 
xxxiv.  189)  a  Trinitarian  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Donne’s' Holy  Sonnets'  xiv  (Ex). 

We  greet  with  a  warm  welcome  the 
eighth  volume11  of  the  fine  edition  of 
Donne’s  Sermons  now  being  edited  by 
Evelyn  Simpson  and  G.  R.  Potter. 
The  plan  of  the  volume  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  previous  ones:  an  intro¬ 
duction  giving  the  facts  about  the 
sermons  together  with  a  critical 

11  The  Sermons  of  John  Donne,  Vol.  VIII, 
ed.  by  Evelyn  M.  Simpson  and  George  R. 
Potter.  California  U.P.  and  C.U.P.  pp  vii+ 
396.  $7.50.  56s.  6 d. 
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discussion  of  their  quality,  and  a  tex¬ 
tual  apparatus,  here  briefer  than  was 
necessary  for  earlier  volumes.  There 
are  sixteen  sermons  in  this  volume, 
dating  from  20  May  1627  to  Easter 
Day  1629.  They  reveal  the  depres¬ 
sion  resulting  from  the  death  of 
Donne’s  daughter  Lucy  and  the  deaths 
of  his  friends,  the  Countess  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  Magdalen  Herbert,  and  Sir 
Henry  Goodyer,  all  in  just  over  the 
space  of  a  year;  but  the  second  half 
of  the  book  shows  Donne  moving  into 
his  last  period  as  a  preacher.  Sermons 
magnificent  both  in  structure  and  de¬ 
tail  no  longer  occur,  but  there  are  still 
some  very  great  passages  to  be  found. 

Under  the  title  Donnes  Art  of 
Preaching  ( Tennessee  Studies  in 
Literature,  No.  1)  R.  L.  Hickey  dis¬ 
cusses  Donne’s  sermons.  He  thinks 
Donne  greater  as  a  prose  writer  than 
as  a  poet,  and  he  collects  and  com¬ 
ments  on  Donne’s  dicta  about  the  art 
of  sermon  composition.  Donne  fol¬ 
lowed  Augustine  in  approving  the 
‘temperate  and  ornamented’  rather 
than  the  violent  style  of  preaching; 
and  from  his  writings  could  be 
gathered  ‘a  fairly  comprehensive 
handbook  of  logic  and  rhetoric’. 

The  purpose  of  R.  Ornstein’s  paper 
called  Donne,  Montaigne  and  Natural 
Law  (JEGP)  is  to  show  that  ‘Donne 
and  Montaigne  criticised  natural  law 
independently  from  the  Libertine 
tradition  and  from  each  other.  Like 
the  Renaissance  Libertines,  they  de¬ 
nied  that  nature  establishes  immu¬ 
table  and  categorical  imperatives.  But 
unlike  the  Libertines,  they  reaffirmed 
in  unmistakable  terms  the  rule  of 
reason  in  human  life.’ 

Herbert  has  received  little  attention. 
Discussing  Two  Cruxes  in  George 
Herbert's  ‘Redemption’  ( NQ ),  C.  Hil- 
berry  suggests  that  ‘small-rented  lease’ 
glances  at  the  poet’s  abandoning  his 
Court  hopes  and  turning  to  the  nar¬ 
rower  field  of  parochial  ministry;  and 


that  the  ‘land’  in  line  7  of  the  sonnet 
is  Man,  fallen,  but  redeemed  and  ‘re¬ 
possessed’  by  the  Incarnation,  and 
also  Christ  Himself,  whom  God  is,  at 
the  Crucifixion,  taking  to  Himself 
again,  and  also  Eden,  which  was  typo- 
logically  identified  with  Calvary.  S. 
Manning  explains  the  ‘silk  twist’  in 
Herbert’s  ‘The  Pearl’ ,  38  (Ex)  as  reli¬ 
gious  faith.  G.  H.  Koretz  studies  (NQ) 
The  Rhyme  Scheme  in  Herbert’s 
‘Man  as  an  example  of  the  poet’s 
subtle  use  of  formal  design  in  his 
lyrics. 

Discussing  (JEGP)  the  meaning  of 
the  word  ‘death’  in  Crashaw’s  ‘Death 
more  Misticall  and  High’,  R.  G.  Coll- 
mer  shows  that  it  means  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  ecstatic  union  with  God, 
and  he  also  shows  that  the  word  used 
in  this  sense  is  a  commonplace  in  the 
writings  of  the  mystics.  In  Chapman 
and  Crashaw  (NQ)  Mary  Ellen  Rickey 
suggests  that  Crashaw’s  several  pas¬ 
sages  on  the  Phoenix  are  influenced 
by  passages  of  Chapman.  The  simi¬ 
larities  adduced  are  not  such  as  to 
compel  assent.  G„  W.  Williams,  in 
Richard  Crashaw  and  the  Little  Gid- 
ding  Bookbinders  (NQ),  suggests  that 
Crashaw’s  references  to  the  technicali¬ 
ties  of  bookbinding  reflect  his  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  work  of  the  Little 
Gidding  community. 

C.  Hilberry  explicates  (Ex) 
Vaughan’s  'The  Morning  Watch’,  W. 
Nelson  Francis  (ibid.)  Vaughan's  ‘The 
Waterfall’,  and  E.  C.  Pettet  suggests 
(TLS)  an  interpretation  of  A  Simile 
in  Vaughan,  in  ‘Quicknesse’,  5. 

In  the  fourth  number  of  The  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and 
Allied  Sciences  appear  two  comple¬ 
mentary  if  slightly  overlapping 
articles:  An  Unnoticed  Contemporary 
English  Poem  in  Praise  of  Harvey, 
and  its  Author,  John  Collop,  by 
F.  N.  L.  Poynter,  and  Medical  Poems 
from  John  Collop’ s  ‘Poesis  Rediviva ’ 
(1656),  by  C.  Hilberry.  Between  them 
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the  writers  add  a  good  deal  to  the 
still  scanty  information  about  Collop, 
and  Hilberry  edits  twenty-four  poems 
with  full  annotation.  Collop  was 
praised  as  a  neglected  Metaphysical 
poet  by  John  Drinkwater  in  1921,  but 
no  interest  was  aroused;  and  indeed 
Collop  does  not  strike  one  as  a  very 
good  Metaphysical  poet,  in  these 
poems  at  least.  Perhaps  the  others  are 
better.  These  poems  include  a  eulogy 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  for  his  reli¬ 
gious  tolerance  and  for  his  scientific 
exposure  of  vulgar  errors. 

D.  C.  Allen  writes  ( ELH)  on  Mar¬ 
vell’s  ‘Nymph’\  he  regards  the  various 
interpretations  that  have  been  offered 
as  only  partial,  taking  one  element  in 
the  poem  as  the  whole  meaning.  ‘The 
poem  is  not  about  kindness  to  animals, 
or  the  death  of  Christ,  or  the  British 
Church;  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  sensi¬ 
tive  construct  about  the  loss  of  first 
love,  a  loss  augmented  by  a  virginal 
sense  of  deprivation  and  unfulfilment.’ 
Allen  ranges  over  half  a  dozen  litera¬ 
tures  to  elucidate  the  associations  that 
Marvell’s  references — fawn,  deer,  lilies 
and  roses,  whiteness,  redness — move 
among. 

Frank  Kermode  points  out  (RES) 
that  Definitions  of  Love  are  examples 
of  a  form  of  poem  recognized  as  early 
as  1548  in  Thomas  Sebillet’s  Art 
Poetique  frangois.  The  Definition  ‘ex¬ 
prime  la  substance  de  la  chose  definie, 
et  le  naturel  fond  d’elle’,  whereas  the 
Description  simply  presents  ‘la  chose 
descrite  par  ses  proprietes  et  qualites 
accidentaires’.  Kermode  thinks  Mar¬ 
vell’s  Definition  of  Love  inappro¬ 
priately  titled  since,  being  about  his 
particular  love,  it  is  not  such  a  Defini¬ 
tion. 

L.  A.  Sasek  has  a  note  (Ex)  on 
Marvell’s  ‘To  His  Coy  Mistress’,  45-6 
which  he  relates  to  the  suns  that  set 
and  rise  again  in  Catullus’s  ‘Vivamus, 
mea  Lesbia  .  .  .’.  On  the  same  passage 
W.  A.  Sedelow  observes  (MLN)  that 


not  only  is  the  allusion  to  the  sun 
standing  still  a  Biblical  reference,  but 
that  also  those  to  the  sun  as  a  runner 
and  as  a  bridegroom  are  from  Psalm 
19. 

In  one  of  his  prose  pamphlets  Mar¬ 
vell  repeats  (correcting  a  trivial  slip) 
an  idea  he  had  used  before  in  verse 
(on  architects,  in  ‘A  Dialogue  between 
the  Soul  and  Body’).  In  Marvell  His 
Own  Critic  (NQ)  E.  E.  Duncan-Jones 
suggests  that  his  years  of  pamphlet¬ 
writing  had  trained  him  to  detect  and 
carp  at  such  slips  by  other  men  and 
made  him  sensitive  to  them  in  his  own 
work. 

Under  the  heading  ‘Truth  is  Truest 
Poesy':  The  Influence  of  the  New 
Philosophy  on  Abraham  Cowley 
(ELH)  R.  B.  Hinman  defends  Cowley 
against  the  accusation  that  he  was 
duped  by  the  new  science  and  ration¬ 
alism  into  discarding  his  own  faith  in 
the  value  of  poetry.  On  the  contrary, 
Hinman  argues,  ‘Cowley  found  in  the 
thought  and  activities  of  the  new 
philosophers  support  for  his  belief 
that  poetry  is  the  “divine  science”  .  .  . 
which  bridges  the  gap  between  the 
mutable,  knowable  universe’  studied 
by  science  and  those  other  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  God  which  can  be  explored 
only  by  the  imaginative  insight  of 
man  and  poet.  ‘To  build  his  bridge, 
the  poet-philosopher  must  not  only 
be  aware  of  contemporary  natural 
philosophy,  but  he  must  himself  make 
contributions,  at  least  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  cause.’  As  Hinman  pre¬ 
sents  them,  Cowley’s  ideas  remind  one 
of  Wordsworth’s  views  on  the  true 
relationship  of  poetry  and  science. 

On  the  Cavalier  poets  there  are  only 
a  few  items,  but  one  of  them  is  very 
important.  It  is  always  pleasant  to 
welcome  an  edition  evidently  destined 
to  be  for  many  years  the  standard  one; 
and  the  pleasure  is  increased  if  the 
book  is  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  easy 
to  use.  L.  C.  Martin’s  merits  as  an 
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editor  are  well  known  to  every  student 
of  seventeenth-century  poetry  and 
they  are  fully  maintained  in  his  new 
edition  of  Herrick.12  This  edition  re¬ 
places  Moorman’s,  but  it  has  very 
wisely  been  decided  to  retain  the 
pagination  of  that  edition.  McLeod’s 
Concordance  and  the  critical  studies 
which  give  page-references  to  that 
edition  can  therefore  still  be  used 
without  trouble.  The  text  is  based  on 
a  careful  study  of  twenty  copies  of  the 
1648  edition,  and  the  apparatus  also 
records  authorial  variants  in  poems 
that  had  appeared  in  manuscript  or 
print  before  Hesperides  waspublished. 
As  Martin  points  out,  we  can  now  see 
evidence  of  the  care  that  Herrick  took 
to  perfect  his  poems.  Martin  increases 
to  forty-one  the  additional  poems, 
though  he  does  not  commit  himself  to 
the  view  that  all  the  new  poems  are 
certainly  by  Herrick.  He  also  adds 
Herrick’s  letters  from  Cambridge  to 
his  uncle  Sir  William  Herrick.  The 
extensive  critical  notes  collect  read¬ 
ings,  &c.  from  the  manuscripts  and 
the  modern  editions.  But  what  most 
readers  will  be  specially  grateful  for 
is  the  large  commentary  in  which  Her¬ 
rick  is  for  the  first  time  fully  anno¬ 
tated.  It  is  particularly  valuable  for 
the  sources  and  parallels  it  supplies. 
Herrick’s  debts  to  the  classics  (often 
through  Burton),  to  Jonson,  and  to 
minor  Jacobean  and  Caroline  writers 
are  pointed  out,  and  there  is  much 
helpful  information  about  Herrick’s 
references  and  allusions  to  persons. 

A.  J.  Biggs  points  to  Shakespeare’s 
sonnet  1 1 6  as  the  source  of  a  striking 
image  in  Carew’s  ‘A  Ship’  ( Carew  and 
Shakespeare,  NQ).  In  Benlowes  and 
Alexander  Brome  (NQ)  E.  E.  Duncan- 
Jones  points  out  a  passage  in  Ben- 
lowes’s  Theophila  (i.  20)  which  is 
indebted  to  a  poem  in  Brome’s  Songs 

12  The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Herrick, 
ed.  by  L.  C.  Martin.  O.U.P.  pp.  xl+632. 
63s.  $10.10. 


and  Poems  (1661).  Brome’s  poem  was 
written  before  1649,  and  Benlowes 
must  have  seen  it  in  manuscript.  Mrs. 
Duncan-Jones  also  explains  Two  Allu¬ 
sions  in  Lovelace’s  Poems  (MLR).  The 
‘Spahy’s’  (ed.  Wilkinson,  169)  are  the 
Turkish  Spahis  who  liberated  from 
prison  and  re-enthroned  Mustapha  in 
May  1622.  The  writer  of  an  epic  and 
an  opera  (Wilkinson,  192)  is  probably 
Davenant;  and  the  circumstances  sug¬ 
gest  that  Lovelace  was  writing  in  or 
just  after  December  1656 — a  fact  of 
biographical  interest,  since  it  is  not 
certain  whether  Lovelace  died  in  1656 
or  1657. 

Also  of  biographical  interest  is  L.  H. 
Kendall’s  note  (NQ)  about  George 
Wither  in  Prison.  Wither  was  im¬ 
prisoned  in  1621  and  released  on 
15  March  1621/2. 

The  prose  of  the  period  has 
attracted  less  work  than  the  poetry. 
J.  L.  Lievsay  contributes  to  The  South 
Atlantic  Quarterly  an  essay  on  Robert 
Burton’s  ‘De  Consolatione — that  is, 
Partition  II,  Section  iii,  of  The  Ana¬ 
tomy  of  Melancholy.  The  Section  fol¬ 
lows  the  ancient  pattern  of  the  Con¬ 
solation,  but  is  not  a  dull  repetition, 
for  all  the  piling  up  of  commonplaces, 
because  the  whole  is  flooded  with  ‘the 
sunlight  of  Burton’s  serene  spirit’  and 
the  richness,  gusto,  and  copia  of  his 
matter. 

E.  A.  Horsman  has  edited,  as  num¬ 
ber  12  of  the  Liverpool  English  Re¬ 
prints  Series,  an  entertaining  jest-book 
of  1632  recounting  the  adventures  and 
jests  of  George  a  Greene  the  Pinder  of 
Wakefield.13  The  original  title-page 
promises  a  more  or  less  connected 
story,  but  the  book  actually  falls  into 
anecdotes  of  the  usual  kind,  but 
coloured  to  appeal  to  local  feeling. 
George’s  fight  with  Robin  Hood,  to 
which  episode  the  title-page  calls 
attention,  is  the  only  important  thing 

13  The  Pinder  of  Wakefield,  ed.  by  E.  A. 
Horsman.  Liverpool  U.P.  pp.  xii+95.  6s. 
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that  this  book  has  in  common  with 
the  play  George  a  Greene.  For  its 
fresh  spontaneity  of  language  and  for 
the  real  interest  of  some  of  its  stories, 
the  book  was  well  worth  reprinting. 
Horsman  provides  a  brief  introduc¬ 
tion  and  some  explanatory  and  critical 
notes. 

The  Note  on  ‘Religio  Medici’  and 
some  of  its  Critics  ( Studies  in  the 
Renaissance,  3)  by  Joan  Bennett 
argues  that  Browne  was  misinter¬ 
preted  by  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
who  criticized  him  as  if  his  writings 
were  primarily  didactic,  and  that  he 
was  also  misinterpreted  by  nineteenth- 
century  admirers  of  his  ‘quaintness’ 
and  singularity  of  ‘humour’.  He 
sought  truth  earnestly,  but  sought  it 
through  his  own  personality  and  as  an 
artist.  The  argument  of  F.  L.  Huntley’s 
Sir  Thomas  Browne:  The  Relationship 
of  ‘Urn  Burial’  and  ‘The  Garden  of 
Cyrus’  ( SP )  is  that  the  two  essays  were 
not  fortuitously  published  together 
but  are  two  parts  of  one  whole.  ‘One 
concerns  death,  the  other  life;  one  the 
body,  the  other  the  soul;  one  passions, 
the  other  reason;  one  accident,  the 
other  design;  one  substance,  the  other 
form.  Together  and  only  together  they 
become  a  subject  “not  impertinent 
unto  our  profession,  whose  study  is 
life  and  death”  (Dedic.  to  Urn  Burial). 
The  first  essay  treats  of  time;  the 
second,  space.  And  together  these  two 
concepts  delineate  the  mind  of  God, 
in  that  time  is  an  image  of  his  Eter¬ 
nity,  whereas  number  and  geometrical 
figure  in  space  (as  in  the  Timaeus ) 
are  a  key  to  his  Unity.’  These  state¬ 
ments  are  elaborated  in  the  rest  of  the 
paper,  which  ends  with  some  interest¬ 
ing  points  about  the  style  of  the  essays. 
Huntley  also  makes  the  same  main 
point  about  the  two  essays  in  a  paper 
called  A  Garland  for  Thomas  Browne 
in  The  Michigan  Alumnus  Quarterly 
Review.  This  paper  is  a  general  ac¬ 
count  of  Browne  read  to  an  audience 


on  the  anniversary  of  Browne’s  birth¬ 
day,  19  October  1955.  Huntley  also 
contributed  an  article  on  Browne  to 
The  History  of  Ideas  News  Letter,  ii, 
which,  however,  has  not  been  obtain¬ 
able  for  notice. 

The  publishers  were  unable  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  copy  of  a  book  by  R.  T.  Peterson 
on  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  Controversy 
arising  out  of  this  book  appeared  in 
TLS. 

There  are  four  articles  in  NQ  by  K.  B. 
Harder.  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart's Rimed 
Moral  Discourse  is  an  essay  on  Urqu- 
hart’s  Epigrams  (1641).  They  have 
usually  been  slighted,  and  Harder  him¬ 
self  finds  them  like  school  exercises, 
but  thinks  they  are  important  as  show¬ 
ing  Urquhart’s  ‘early  trend  towards 
idealism  and  seriousness’.  Sir  Thomas 
Urquhart’s  ‘Trissotetras’  (1645)  is  dis¬ 
cussed  as  a  foreshadowing  of  the  style 
of  the  translation  of  Rabelais.  The 
third  article  is  on  Sir  Thomas  Urqu¬ 
hart’s  Universal  Language.  Urquhart's 
‘Lexicidion  and  the  O.E.D.  shows  that 
a  number  of  entries  in  the  glossary  of 
hard  words  appended  to  Trissotetras 
antedate  the  earliest  examples  in  O.E.D . 

In  James  Harrington:  A  Last  A  po- 
logy  ( MLN )  G.  Watson  discusses  an 
epigram  preserved  in  Aubrey’s  papers 
(Aubrey,  Lives,  ed.  A.  Clark,  i.  294). 

J.  R.  King,  writing  (ES)  on  Certain 
Aspects  of  Jeremy  Taylor’s  Prose 
Style,  discusses  the  three  styles,  curt, 
Ciceronian,  and  familiar,  which  went 
to  the  making  of  Taylor’s  prose,  and 
he  suggests  a  relationship  between  the 
styles  and  the  main  interests  of  Tay¬ 
lor’s  mind  (Ciceronian:  piety,  repen¬ 
tance,  liturgy,  the  pathos  of  the  life  of 
Christ;  curt:  sense  of  sin,  anti-Catho¬ 
licism). 

C.  A.  Patrides  in  A  Note  on  Renais¬ 
sance  Plagiarism  ( NQ )  observes  that 
a  passage  of  Taylor’s  Holy  Dying 
appears  in  Richard  Steward’s  Catho- 
lique  Divinity  (1657). 

E.  H.  Emerson  presents  in  facsimile 
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reproduction14  three  sermons  by  Tho¬ 
mas  Hooker,  for  whom  he  claims 
three  things:  that  ‘he  was  an  expert 
psychologist  who  understood  well  the 
“shifts”  and  rationalizations  by  which 
men  avoid  taking  the  steps  prescribed 
for  salvation’;  that  ‘he  was  a  powerful 
and  effective  preacher’;  and  that  ‘he 
may  well  represent  the  best  of  Puritan 
religious  thought’  adopted  in  early 
New  England.  Emerson  gives  a  brief 
biography  of  Hooker  (1586-1647),  a 
short  sketch  of  his  doctrine,  and  a  few 
lines  on  his  prose.  The  three  sermons 
were  printed  in  1 637, 1 638,  and  1 656,  the 
first  two  from  an  auditor’s  notes  and 
the  third  from  ‘the  Authors  Papers’. 
A  number  of  pages  in  the  copies  here 
reproduced  are  blurred,  badly  inked 
or  blotted,  but  legible  with  a  little 
effort  except  for  a  few  words  which 
the  editor  supplies  in  a  preliminary 
note. 

Also  in  Scholars’  Facsimiles  appears 
a  reprint  of  John  Hall’s  Paradoxes 
(1650),  which  is  one  of  the  better 
collections  of  this  form  of  literature 
in  the  seventeenth  century.15  As  the  in¬ 
defatigable  D.  C.  Allen,  who  edits  this 
reprint,  remarks,  ‘Hall’s  paradoxes 
fall  well  below  those  of  Donne  in 
literary  merit’;  but  they  have  some 
merits  that  make  a  reprint  worth 
while,  especially  since  the  original  is 
very  rare  and  has  never  before  been 
reprinted.  It  is  of  interest  to  see  for 
oneself  how  far  this  young  man  de¬ 
served  the  extraordinarily  high  repu¬ 
tation  for  genius  that  he  had  with  his 
contemporaries. 

Writing  about  John  Hales  on  His¬ 
tory  ( HLQ )  J.  J.  Murray  discusses  with 
admiration  the  short  essay  by  this 
learned  headmaster  of  Eton  on  The 

14  Redemption:  Three  Sermons,  by  Tho¬ 
mas  Hooker,  ed.  by  Everett  H.  Emerson. 
Scholars’  Facsimiles  and  Reprints,  118  N.W. 
26th  Street,  Gainesville,  Fla.  pp.  xviii+139. 
$6. 

15  Paradoxes,  by  John  Hall,  ed.  by  Don 
Cameron  Allen,  pp.  xvi+A-E2  (12°).  $5. 


Method  of  reading  Profane  History, 
and  finds  that  its  ideas  are  for  the 
most  part  still  valid. 

In  an  article  called  The  Arrest  of 
Hugh  Peters  {HLQ)  J.  M.  Patrick 
severely  attacks  the  statements  and  the 
interpretations  in  Virginia  L.  Ruland’s 
discussion  of  a  story  in  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Intelligencer,  3-10  September 
1660  (YW  xxxvi.  158).  The  story  is, 
Patrick  states,  not  original  in  the 
Intelligencer,  and  is  nothing  but  an 
unfounded  journalistic  invention. 

F.  F.  Madden  reports  ( TLS )  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  that  Eikon  Basilike 
was,  according  to  Charles  II  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  ‘made  by  Dr.  Gauden’. 

E.  Sirluck  concludes  {HLQ)  that 
what  was  thrown  into  King  Charles’s 
coach  on  5  January  1642,  when  there 
were  demonstrations  against  him  over 
the  Five  Members  affair,  was  not,  as 
some  historians  have  thought,  a  letter 
or  a  scrap  of  paper,  but  ‘To  Your 
Tents,  O  Israel’,  a  lost  pamphlet  which 
was  so  efficiently  suppressed  that  no 
copy  seems  to  have  survived. 

Milton  studies  continue  to  flourish 
greatly.  The  most  voluminous  work  is 
H.  F.  Fletcher’s  enormous  study  of 
Milton’s  upbringing.16  The  aim  is  to 
assemble  as  much  information  as  pos¬ 
sible  about  the  influences,  environ¬ 
mental,  personal,  and  educational, 
which  must  have  or  may  be  conjec¬ 
tured  to  have  impinged  upon  Milton’s 
mind.  The  present  volume  takes  us  to 
1625.  The  period  from  then  to  1654 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  later  volume. 
Only  the  devoted  Milton  specialist 
will  set  himself  to  master  all  the  mate¬ 
rial  here  provided.  Great  structures 
are  raised  on  the  basis  of  possibilities. 
Thus  the  fact  that  the  Miltons  had  a 
house  in  Bread  Street  brings  in  full 
descriptions  of  the  house,  with  plans 
of  each  of  the  five  floors,  and  of  the 

16  The  Intellectual  Development  of  John 
Milton,  by  Harris  Francis  Fletcher.  Illinois 
U.P.  pp.  viii+469.  $7.50. 
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district,  with  lists  of  the  inns  and  the 
occupations  of  the  neighbours.  That 
the  rector  of  All  Hallows,  the  parish 
church,  was  possibly  a  friend  of  the 
elder  Milton  leads  to  a  lengthy  chap¬ 
ter  on  him  and  his  friends,  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  he  may  have  helped  to 
plan,  and  with  his  influential  con¬ 
nexions  have  forwarded,  the  boy  Mil¬ 
ton’s  education.  Similarly,  there  are 
extensive  studies  of  early  seventeenth- 
century  elementary  education,  of  the 
life  and  work  at  St.  Paul’s  School, 
of  the  currently  favoured  methods  of 
teaching  music,  the  textbooks  and 
techniques  used  in  the  teaching  of  the 
classical  and  modern  languages,  and 
Hebrew,  and  so  forth — anything,  in 
fact,  which  the  young  poet  presum¬ 
ably  experienced.  All  students  of  the 
period  will  be  grateful  for  the  vast 
amount  of  information  here  collected, 
even  if  they  doubt  whether  it  really 
helps  very  much  towards  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Milton’s  writings.  The  book 
should  prove  a  useful  addition  to  any 
library  of  Education;  and  any  lover 
of  Milton  will  find  it  a  useful  refer¬ 
ence  book.  The  extremely  detailed  and 
comprehensive  accumulation  of  the 
recorded  facts  of  Milton’s  life  by 
J.  M.  French  proceeds  this  year  to 
the  fourth  volume.17  This  covers  the 
period  from  the  beginning  of  1655  to 
the  end  of  1669.  A.  E.  Barker’s  valu¬ 
able  book,  Milton  and  the  Puritan 
Dilemma,™  has  now  been  reprinted 
and  is  again  available.  It  was  noticed 
at  length  in  YW  xxiv  when  it  first 
appeared.  In  the  bibliography  of  S.  B. 
Liljegren’s  publications19  there  are 

17  The  Life  Records  of  John  Milton,  Vol. 
IV.  ed.  by  J.  Milton  French.  Rutgers  U.P. 
pp.  v+482.  $7.50. 

18  Milton  and  the  Puritan  Dilemma,  by 
Arthur  E.  Barker.  Toronto  U.P.  and  O.U.P. 
pp.  xxiv+440.  $7.95.  63s. 

19  Bibliographie  der  V eroffentlichungen 
von  S.  B.  Liljegren,  zusammengestellt  von 
Roland  Arnold.  Essays  and  Studies  on  Eng¬ 
lish  Language  and  Literature,  XVI.  Upp- 


two  notes  by  Liljegren  on  Milton.  The 
first,  Some  Notes  on  Milton  Criticism, 
is  a  pugnacious  retort  on  some  critics 
of  his  Studies  in  Milton,  1918,  and  the 
other  is  on  Miltons  italienische  Reise. 
R.  M.  Frye  ( NQ )  seeks  to  infer  the 
opinions  about  Miltons  First  Mar¬ 
riage  likely  to  have  been  held  by  his 
contemporaries.  Frye  considers,  in 
the  light  of  known  Renaissance  views 
on  the  choice  of  a  wife,  the  facts  of 
Milton’s  courtship  and  marriage  and 
concludes  that  Milton  was  probably 
thought  by  his  gossiping  friends  to 
have  acted  unreasonably  and  impru¬ 
dently.  In  JHI  P.  F.  Fisher  discusses 
at  a  length  forbidding  summary  here 
Milton’s  Theodicy,  studying  in  par¬ 
ticular  what  Milton’s  views  were  on 
the  metaphysical,  ultimate  nature,  and 
origin  of  evil. 

Kester  Svendsen’s  interest  in  the 
scientific  element  in  Milton’s  work  has 
now  resulted  in  a  useful  book.20  He 
has  worked  diligently  on  the  medieval 
and  Renaissance  encyclopaedias  and 
applies  the  knowledge  thus  acquired 
to  Milton.  The  material  is  perhaps  too 
refractory  to  fuse  into  a  smooth  and 
unrepetitious  account,  but  from  it 
Svendsen  produces  some  important 
conclusions.  First  of  all,  as  he  re¬ 
iterates  in  each  section  of  the  survey 
of  Milton’s  ideas  about  cosmology, 
meteorology,  mineralogy,  biology, 
anatomy,  psychology,  &c.,  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  in  the  extreme  to  fancy  that 
we  have  found  a  particular  and  speci¬ 
fic  source  for  Milton’s  ‘facts’.  The 
facts,  the  assembly  of  facts,  and  even 
a  good  deal  of  the  terminology  used 
by  Milton  were  common  property  and 
can  be  found  in  many  of  the  encyclo¬ 
paedias  generally  used  by  literate 
persons  in  Milton’s  day.  Secondly, 

sala,  A.-B.  Lundeqvistaka  Bokhandeln  and 
Harvard  U.P.  pp.  xxviii+63.  5s.  6d. 

20  Milton  and  Science,  by  Kester  Svend¬ 
sen.  Harvard  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  x+304. 
$5.50.  45j. 
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Svendsen  illuminatingly  shows  that  the 
associations  that  those  scientific  ‘facts’ 
and  ideas  had  in  the  minds  of  Milton’s 
contemporaries  are  utilized  for  poetic 
and  suggestive  effects  by  Milton:  in 
the  light  that  Svendsen  brings  to  bear, 
many  passages  of  the  great  poems 
reveal  further  enriching  and  some¬ 
times  architectonic  significance  for 
the  poem  as  a  whole.  Thirdly,  it  is 
shown  that  Milton  used  scientific  in¬ 
formation  for  poetical  purposes,  not 
greatly  caring  to  establish  scientific 
truth  or  reach  decisions  in  cases  where 
difference  of  opinion  existed,  being 
indeed  prepared  to  use  anything  that 
was  useful  to  his  main  purpose.  Thus 
he  preferred  to  use  a  version  of  the 
old  cosmology  rather  than  one  of  the 
newer  ones,  ‘because  its  multiple  cor¬ 
respondences  had  been  absorbed  into 
a  teleological  world-view  .  .  .  the  geo¬ 
centric  universe  was  one  massive 
metaphor  for  its  Maker  and  his  ways 
to  man.  But  Milton  never  forgot  that 
it  was  a  metaphor.  .  .  .’  There  are 
places  where  some  readers  may  think 
that  Svendsen  has  driven  an  idea  far¬ 
ther  than  it  should  properly  go,  but 
no  expositor  of  Milton  can  afford  to 
neglect  this  book. 

In  the  blank  pages  of  his  copy  of 
Pindar  (now  at  Harvard)  Milton  wrote 
an  index  of  the  poets’  names  that 
appeared  in  the  editor’s  notes.  Taking 
a  hint  from  this,  H.  Fletcher  conjec¬ 
tures  that  Milton  habitually  did  this 
sort  of  thing  and  compiled  an  Index 
Poeticus  similar  to  the  indexes  in  the 
Commonplace  Book.  When  he  had 
accumulated  a  great  mass  of  material, 
blindness  supervened,  and  he  turned 
the  material  over  to  his  nephew,  who 
used  it  for  the  classical  section  of  his 
book.  This  conjecture  explains  Flet¬ 
cher’s  title:  Milton  s  [Index  Poeticus ] 
— the  ‘Theatrum  Poet  arum'  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Phillips  ( JEGP ). 

J.  B.  Broadbent’s  paper  on  Links 
between  Poetry  and  Prose  in  Milton 


(ES)  sets  side  by  side  passages  from 
the  prose  and  the  verse  and  shows  how 
the  prose  sometimes  suggests  what  was 
stirring  in  Milton’s  mind  as  he  wrote 
his  verses.  There  are  many  suggestions, 
of  which  those  concerning  the  links 
connecting  Prelates  and  Satan,  God  as 
Light  and  Truth  and  his  enemies  as 
Error,  and  details  in  the  descriptions 
of  Heaven  and  Hell,  are  perhaps  the 
most  interesting. 

InvestigatingM/'/ton’s English  Poeti¬ 
cal  Vocabulary  ( SP ),  E.  M.  Clark  gives 
some  interesting  statistics  about  the 
relative  proportions  of  Anglo-Saxon 
and  classical  words  in  Milton’s  poetry. 

A  series  of  papers  in  Kenyon  Re¬ 
view  by  Harold  Whitehall,  Seymour 
Chatman,  Arnold  Stein,  and  John 
Crowe  Ransom  are  about  English 
metres  and  the  nature  of  prosody, 
but  they  turn  in  part  on  analysis  of 
passages  from  Donne  and  Milton  and 
are  therefore  mentioned  here.  D.  M. 
Foerster’s  paper  (SP)  on  Homer,  Mil- 
ton  and  the  American  Revolt  against 
Epic  Poetry:  1812-60  is  mentioned  as 
bearing  on  the  history  of  Milton  criti¬ 
cism.  Pursuing  his  researches  into  the 
influence  and  reputation  of  Milton, 
G.  F.  Sensabaugh  contributes  to  HLQ 
a  substantial  essay  on  Milton  in  Early 
American  Schools— his  appearance  in 
school  grammars,  readers,  and  books 
on  composition. 

To  complete  this  survey  of  ‘general’ 
work  on  Milton  mention  must  be 
made  of  some  reviews.  J.  I.  Cope  on 
Schultz  ( YW  xxxvi.  159)  was  a  good 
deal  warmer  than  YW,  but  H.  Fletcher 
was  much  cooler,  even  about  the 
material  of  the  book,  and  F.  Kermode 
had  nothing  favourable  to  say  (MLN; 
JEGP-,  EC).  W.  Shumaker  reviewed 
(MLN)  Adams’s  book  (YW  xxxvi. 
159).  A  long  review-article  called 
Seven  Types  of  Milton  Criticism 
(UTQ),  by  A.  E.  Barker,  surveys  the 
work  of  Adams,  Muir,  West,  Schultz, 
Prince,  Helen  Darbishire,  and  Watkins 
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(see  YW  xxxv.  138;  xxxvi.  158-61;  and 
p.  176,  below). 

The  important  thing  in  B.  A. 
Wright’s  edition21  of  Milton’s  poems  is 
the  text.  It  is  an  attempt  at  a  modified 
modernization:  spellings  and  punctua¬ 
tion  which  are  significant  for  meaning, 
emphasis,  or  rhythm  are  retained,  but 
seventeenth-century  variants  which 
are  not  significant  are  regularized  and 
modernized.  The  personal  usages  of 
Milton  (Wright  accepts  the  view  that 
he  used  emphatic  spellings,  &c.,  and 
wished  to  use  them  consistently)  are 
retained,  or  supplied  where  required. 
The  system  is  worked  out  fully  on  the 
text  of  P.L.  (1674)  but  is  applied  less 
rigorously  to  the  other  poems.  Helen 
Darbishire  in  her  text  ( YW  xxxvi.  161) 
also  sought  to  correct  the  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  P.L.  as  Milton  would  have 
corrected  it,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  her  text  with  Wright’s. 
Omitting  differences  due  to  Wright’s 
modernization,  one  finds  in  the  first 
150  lines  15  cases  of  what  seem  real 
differences  (including  five  ‘emphatic’ 
spellings  in  Miss  Darbishire’s  text 
which  do  not  appear  in  Wright’s).  It  is 
a  slight  experiment  with  no  pretence 
to  scientific  rigour,  but  it  seems  to 
indicate  that  these  editors  disagree 
about  once  every  tenth  line — a  result 
discouraging  to  laymen.  The  glossary 
promised  on  the  title-page  does  not 
appear  in  the  copy  sent  for  notice. 

‘Epitaphium  Damonis’:  lines  9-13 
and  the  Date  of  Composition  ( MLN ) 
by  J.  T.  Shawcross  gives  plausible 
reasons  for  interpreting  the  time  in¬ 
dications  in  those  lines  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  most  likely  date  of 
composition  the  autumn  of  1639. 

Writing  on  Milton’s  ‘Apologus’  and 
its  Mantuan  Model  ( JEGP ),  H.  Flet¬ 
cher  prints  the  Apologue  of  Mantuan 
and  suggests  that  Milton  was  ‘imitat¬ 
ing’  it. 

2i  Milton's  Poems,  ed.  by  B.  A.  Wright. 
Dent,  Everyman,  pp.  xlii+479.  7 s.  $1. 


In  an  essay  on  Spenser's  ‘Epithala- 
mion’  as  Inspiration  for  Milton’s 
‘L’Allegro’  and  ‘II  Penseroso’  ( NQ ) 
Nan  Cooke  Carpenter  adduces  a 
number  of  parallels  besides  the  ob¬ 
vious  ones  previously  pointed  out,  and 
stresses  the  importance  of  Spenser’s 
example  for  Milton’s  references  to 
music  and  the  musical  technique  of 
his  verses. 

E.  E.  Duncan-Jones  in  ‘Lycidas’ 
and  Lucan  ( NQ )  points  to  a  nearly 
drowned  man  named  Lycidas  in  the 
Pharsalia.  R.  J.  Schoeck  points  out  in 
Milton  and  Neaera’s  Hair  (NQ)  that 
the  word  ‘tangles’  supports  the  sug¬ 
gestion  already  made  that  Milton  had 
the  Basia  of  Johannes  Secundus  in 
mind,  especially  VIII,  with  its  tortiles 
capillos.  In  ‘Lycidas  and  Bible  Pas¬ 
toral  (NQ)  E.  L.  Brooks  points  out 
that  there  are  close  parallels  between 
St.  Peter’s  speech  in  Lycidas  and 
Ezekiel  34,  and  that  the  speech,  some¬ 
times  criticized  as  out  of  key  in  a 
pastoral,  does  not  in  fact  desert  the 
pastoral  vein,  but  brings  into  the  poem 
the  Biblical  Pastoral,  thus  combining 
Classical  and  Biblical  elements  into 
one  pastoral.  In  Milton’s ‘T wo-Handed 
Engine’  and  John  Gerard  (NQ)  J.  M. 
Steadman  notes  that  this  Genevan 
printer  used  the  device  of  a  two- 
edged  sword  to  signify  the  Word  of 
God  as  the  active  power  in  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Reformation.  Steadman  also 
points  (NQ)  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  phrase  in  William  Hog’s  Latin 
translation:  machina  gemino  armata 
flagello.  D.  C.  Allen’s  note  on  Milton’s 
Alpheus  (MLN)  suggests  that  the 
reference  to  this  river  is  appropriate 
in  Lycidas  because  it  was  an  accepted 
type  for  purity  flowing  untainted 
through  the  midst  of  evil,  and  hence 
specially  applicable  to  a  good 
priest. 

Milton’s  first  Sonnet  on  his  Blind¬ 
ness,  H.  F.  Robins  argues  (RES), 
should  be  dated  1655,  not  1652,  and 
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it  should  be  read,  not  as  a  contrast  to 
sonnet  22,  but  as  a  parallel  to  it,  ex¬ 
pressing  more  subtly,  but  even  more 
positively,  ‘Milton’s  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  triumph  over  his  affliction 
and  to  produce  the  great  poetry  to¬ 
wards  which  his  ambitions  had  always 
been  directed.’  This  view  rests  on 
Robins’s  interpretation  of  the  last  line. 
The  four  superior  Orders  of  angels, 
who  are  exempt  from  the  speeding 
and  posting  of  the  inferior  five  Orders 
and  who  are  solely  employed  in  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  presence  of  God  to  trans¬ 
mit  and  interpret  the  Divine  Will,  are 
like  the  poet,  debarred  from  active 
political  life  by  his  blindness,  but  all 
the  more  thereby  concentrated  on  his 
specific  poet’s  task  of  illuminating  the 
ways  of  God  to  Man.  Studying  Mil¬ 
ton’s  Later  Sonnets  and  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Manuscript  ( MP ),  M.  Kelley 
concludes  that  sonnets  19  and  22  were 
composed  not  earlier  than  late  April 
1655,  and  that  sonnet  23  was  com¬ 
posed  after  February  1658  and  before 
1660.  The  evidence  and  the  argument 
are  too  complex  to  be  outlined  here, 
but  Kelley’s  conclusions  involve  the 
further  conclusions  that  the  ‘late 
espoused  saint’  was  Milton’s  second 
wife,  Katharine,  and  that  Miss  Darbi- 
shire’s  argument,  that  the  Anonymous 
Biographer  was  John  Phillips,  col¬ 
lapses.  In  Milton’s  Sonnet  23,  how¬ 
ever,  J.  T.  Shawcross  gives  ( NQ ),  after 
a  detailed  survey  of  the  recent  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  problem,  a  reading  of 
line  9  which  applies  to  Milton’s  first 
wife,  Mary,  but  not  to  his  second. 

In  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly 
J.  Milton  French,  under  the  title  Mr. 
Secretary  Milton  at  Work,  surveys  the 
known  facts  of  Milton’s  ten  years 
of  service  as  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Tongues,  and  in  particular  the  facts 
revealed  by  the  Mylius  letters  and 
diary. 

J.  George  suggests  (NQ)  a  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  composition  of 


The  Reason  of  Church  Government 
was  begun  not  earlier  than  November 
1641.  Under  the  title  Milton  under 
Glass  ( TLS )  D.  M.  Wolfe  surveys 
Milton  scholarship  and  defends  the 
practice  of  elaborate  and  detailed 
annotation  of  his  life  and  works. 

The  edition  of  Areopagitica 22  by  O. 
Lutaud  is  a  scholarly  and  thorough 
piece  of  work.  The  introduction  of 
over  a  hundred  pages  constitutes  a 
general  essay  on  the  book,  its  back¬ 
ground  in  Milton’s  life  and  in  the 
contemporary  political  situation,  its 
structure,  aims,  and  arguments,  its 
models,  style,  and  influence.  It  makes 
use  of  the  best  work  of  modern  scho¬ 
lars  and  is  quite  up  to  date;  and  the 
explanatory  notes  on  the  text  are 
valuable.  The  French  translation, 
printed  parallel  with  the  English  text, 
reads  well  and  seems  close,  although 
there  are  just  a  few  places  where  an 
idiom  seems  to  be  misapprehended; 
and  the  English  text  appears,  from  a 
check  of  a  few  sample  pages,  to  be 
accurately  given. 

There  is,  as  usual,  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  on  the  mature  poems 
except  Samson  Agonistes,  which  has 
been  neglected.  An  Anatomy  of  Mil¬ 
ton’s  Verse,23  by  W.  B.  C.  Watkins, 
arrived  too  late  to  be  noticed  last  year. 
The  title  is,  as  Watkins  confesses, 
rather  misleading.  The  book  is  not  on 
Milton’s  prosody  but  deals  with  three 
main  topics:  sensation,  creation,  and 
temptation.  The  first  study  deals  with 
the  ‘extraordinary  sensuous  endow¬ 
ment’  of  Milton.  As  Watkins  remarks, 
there  is  little  here  that  is  unfamiliar  to 
all  readers  of  Milton,  but  the  pages 
are  not  wasted,  for  the  view  is  still 
current  that  Milton’s  poetry  is  defi¬ 
cient  sensuously,  and  to  demonstrate 

22  Milton:  Areopagitica,  trans.  and  ed. 
by  O.  Lutaud.  Aubier.  pp.  241.  750  fr. 

23  An  Anatomy  of  Milton’s  Verse,  by 
W.  B.  C.  Watkins.  Louisiana  State  U.P. 
pp.  xi+151.  $3. 
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the  contrary  is  worth  doing.  The 
second  study  considers  Paradise  Lost 
and  argues  that  the  great  imaginative 
centre  of  the  poem  is  the  concept  of 
the  divine  beauty  of  the  ordered  Crea¬ 
tion,  its  impairment,  and  its  even 
subtler  restoration.  There  are  some 
good  comments  on  the  way  in  which 
Milton  makes  vivid  to  the  reader’s 
mind  the  vastness,  the  grandeur,  and 
the  exquisite  patterning  of  the  Cos¬ 
mos.  The  third  study  deals  with  the 
poems  about  temptation — Comus  and 
Paradise  Regain’d.  Watkins  rightly 
says  that  it  contains  controversial 
ideas.  He  regards  both  poems  as  par¬ 
tial  failures,  the  failure  arising  from 
an  unresolved  conflict  in  Milton  be¬ 
tween  sensuousness  and  passion  on 
the  one  hand,  and  intellectual  and 
spiritual  convictions  on  the  other.  His 
views  tempt  one  to  discussion  for 
which  there  is  no  space  here,  and  for 
very  different  opinions  the  reader 
should  turn  to  the  essays  by  Wood- 
house  and  Frye  referred  to  below. 
Some  minor  points  (e.g.  that  P.R.  iii. 

44  ff.  expresses  ‘an  aristocratic  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  mob’  out  of  character  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Son  of  a  carpenter, 
or  that  the  rejection  of  secular  learn¬ 
ing  in  iv.  318  ff.  is  the  outcome  of  a 
savage,  tired  despair  on  Milton’s  part) 
cannot  be  let  pass  unqueried.  How¬ 
ever,  the  book  is  interesting  and,  not 
least  for  its  stimulative  effect,  valu¬ 
able.  It  was  warmly  praised  by  D.  C. 
Allen  ( MLN );  but  the  review  of  Wat¬ 
kins,  West,  and  Le  Comte  (YW  xxxvi. 
160;  xxxv.  140)  in  TLS  was  so  sour  as 
to  lead  Le  Comte  to  protest  on  behalf 
of  American  scholarship. 

It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  one 
comments  on  James  Whaler’s  book24 
about  the  prosody  of  Milton’s  epic 

24  Counterpoint  and  Symbol:  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Rhythm  of  Milton’s  Epic  Style,  by 
James  Whaler.  Anglistica,  Vol.  VI.  Copen¬ 
hagen:  Rosenkilde  and  Bagger,  pp.  226. 
Dan.  Kr.  27.50. 
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verse.  Whaler  has  either  made  an 
extraordinary  discovery  or  has  con¬ 
structed  a  most  extraordinary  mare’s 
nest.  He  finds  in  the  verse  of  P.L.  long 
series  of  rhythm-units  which  cohere 
into  extremely  complex  arithmetical 
patterns,  the  whole  adding  up  to  mul¬ 
tiples  of  5.  Whaler  counts  the  metri¬ 
cal,  not  the  speech  stresses;  the  line 
is  defined  as  containing  five  metrical 
beats;  the  caesura  is  not  fixed.  Given 
these  conditions  it  is  possible  that 
mere  arithmetical  necessity  will  ac¬ 
count  for  the  appearance  of  the  ‘pat¬ 
terns’  Whaler  exhibits,  particularly  if 
wide  liberty  is  exercised  in  marking 
off  the  metrical  ‘units’  and  it  is  per¬ 
missible  to  carry  on  arranging  units 
until  symmetry  emerges.  But  this  pos¬ 
sibility  is  one  for  a  mathematician  to 
pronounce  on.  Whaler  thinks  that 
Milton  was  attempting  to  reproduce 
in  verse  the  complex  rhythms  of  the 
five-voice  polyphony  of  the  Madrigal. 
When  he  discovers  perpetual  canon 
and  something  like  mirror-fugue  one’s 
doubts  grow  stronger;  and  when,  pur¬ 
suing  even  more  elaborate  patterns, 
he  is  driven  to  the  notation  of  the 
higher  mathematics  for  a  quarter  of 
a  page  at  a  time  in  order  to  write  out 
the  formulae  that  Milton  is  supposed 
to  be  creating  his  rhythms  to  accord 
with,  then  one’s  common  sense,  diffi¬ 
dent  or  no,  revolts.  It  seems  impos¬ 
sible  that  any  poet  could  write  good 
poetry  if  an  abstract,  arithmetical  law 
dictated  in  advance  the  syllabic  con¬ 
tent  of  every  phrase  in  a  passage  of 
seventy-three  lines — even  a  poet  with 
eyesight  and  reams  of  computations 
at  his  elbow.  To  demonstrate  that  a 
profoundly  serious  blind  poet  man¬ 
aged  to  write  great  poetry  under  these 
conditions  is  like  the  esoteric  calcula¬ 
tions  about  the  Great  Pyramid,  irre¬ 
futable  but  implausible.  It  is  perhaps 
just  conceivable,  seeing  that  any  rhyth¬ 
mic  structure  can,  in  principle,  be  de¬ 
scribed  mathematically,  that  Whaler 
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is  setting  down  descriptive,  but  not 
formative,  arithmetical  formulae. 

The  argument  of  L.  A.  Sasek’s 
paper  on  Milton's  Patriotic  Epic 
( HLQ )  is  that  Milton  did  not  abandon 
his  early  plan  to  write  an  epic  on  a 
British  theme,  but  in  essence  actually 
fulfilled  it.  From  his  own  references, 
his  aim,  Sasek  concludes,  was  ‘to  gain 
fame,  to  proclaim  God’s  glory,  to 
honour  his  country,  to  instruct  his 
countrymen,  and  to  develop  his  native 
language  and  literature’.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  Epic  was  the  sole  way 
of  doing  these  things,  though  it  would 
possibly  be  the  best;  and  Sasek  thinks 
that  Milton’s  prose  works  satisfied  his 
patriotic  plans  in  literature,  so  that 
when  he  turned  to  Paradise  Lost  it 
was  to  a  new  venture,  confident  that 
his  long-cherished  plan  had  been 
achieved.  Miltons  Entwiirfe  zu  einem 
Drama  vom  Siindenfall  ( Ang ),  by 
Maria  Wickert,  discusses  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  the  implications  of  the 
sketch-plans  for  a  play  on  the  Fall 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  MS. 

The  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  i  and 
ii,  by  E.  M.  W.  Tillyard  and  Phyllis  B. 
Tillyard25  is  intended  for  schools,  but 
some  of  the  points  made  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  the  notes  will  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  readers  of  YW. 

There  are  a  number  of  notes  on 
Milton’s  Hell.  M.  Y.  Hughes  studies 
(MP)  the  historical  background  of  the 
doctrine  of  Hell  maintained  by  Mil- 
ton.  Satan  declares,  in  the  words 
adopted  by  Hughes  as  his  title,  ‘My¬ 
self  am  Hell’,  and  that  Hell  is  a  state 
of  mind  and  soul  is  not  unorthodox; 
but  Milton  is  also  orthodox  in  con¬ 
sistently  maintaining  that  besides  the 
private,  psychological  Hell,  there  was 
also  a  Hell  ‘truly  and  unmetaphori- 

25  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  11,  ed.  by 
E.  M.  W.  Tillyard  and  with  notes  by 
Phyllis  B.  Tillyard.  Harrap.  pp.  42+212. 
6s.  6 d. 


cally  extant  somewhere  in  the  remote 
fastnesses  of  Chaos’.  J.  E.  Hankins’s 
The  Pains  of  the  Afterworld:  Fire, 
Wind  and  Ice  in  Milton  and  Shake¬ 
speare  (PM LA)  is  a  study  of  Milton’s 
sources.  It  is  interesting  that  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  indebted,  not  to  Dante, 
but  to  the  sources  from  which  Dante 
also  drew.  Lynette  R.  Muir  suggests 
(NQ)  that  a  detail  in  Milton’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  sin,  namely  the  hounds  that 
kennel  in  her  womb  and  can  be  heard 
barking  there,  derives  from  Malory’s 
Questing  Beast  (Morte  Darthur,  ix). 
Pursuing  the  sources  of  the  Hell-Gate 
passage,  J.  M.  Patrick  suggests  that 
Ovid  (the  transformation  of  Scylla 
in  the  Metamorphoses)  and  Spenser 
(Error,  in  F.Q.  i)  contributed  to  the 
portrayal  of  Sin.  He  also  makes  com¬ 
parisons  between  Spenser’s  Acrasia 
and  the  Circe  images  in  Comus.  D.  M. 
Hill  defends  Milton’s  passage  about 
Satan  on  the  Burning  Lake  (NQ)  from 
the  suggestion,  by  T.  S.  Eliot,  that  the 
lines  on  the  whale  are  ‘extraneous 
matter’.  In  the  traditional  bestiaries 
the  whale,  to  which  ships  anchor  and 
so  destroy  themselves,  is  a  symbol  for 
the  devil.  The  note  on  The  Bee-Simile 
in  Homer  and  Milton  (NQ)  by  J,  M. 
Steadman  argues  that  Milton’s  debt 
to  Virgil  has  been  overstressed  at  the 
expense  of  his  direct  debt  to  Homer. 
Annotating  ‘Paradise  Lost’,  I.  254-5 
(MLN),  D.  C.  Allen  suggests  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  Milton  is  putting  into 
Satan’s  mouth  a  heresy  for  which 
Amaury  de  Bene  was  burnt  early  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Milton  could 
have  learnt  of  Amaury  from  any 
seventeenth-century  history  of  here¬ 
tics.  Allen  also  discusses  (MLN)  The 
‘Scala  Religionis’  in  ‘Paradise  Lost' 
(viii.  253  ff.),  where  Adam  describes 
his  awakening  to  knowledge  of  God 
by  considering  the  world  around  him 
and  then  turning  to  his  own  inner 
experience.  He  did  not,  being  then 
unfallen,  need  the  third  ‘step’  of  the 
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traditional  Christian  teaching,  revela¬ 
tion  in  Christ,  for  revelation  was  at 
once  given  to  him.  The  Milton-Claud- 
ian  Parallel  noted  by  J.  M.  Steadman 
(NQ)  is  between  P.L.  ii.  890-2  and  De 
Consulatu  Stilichonis,  ii.  443-5. 

There  are  two  bibliographical  notes 
on  Paradise  Lost.  Helen  Gardner  dis¬ 
cusses  ( E  &  S )  the  understanding  of 
Paradise  Lost  shown  by  Milton’s  First 
Illustrator,  J.  B.  Medina,  a  near-con¬ 
temporary  of  the  poet.  She  notes  that 
the  plates  clearly  if  crudely  show  that 
the  artist  was  sensitive  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  first  two  books  and 
the  middle  of  the  poem,  and  also  that 
he  was  aware  of  Milton’s  portrayal  of 
Satan  as  deteriorating  in  character  as 
the  poem  proceeds.  In  ‘Paradise  Lost’ 
and  the  ‘Index’  of  Prohibited  Books 
( SP )  E.  F.  Kenrick  considers  that  the 
poem  was  put  on  the  Index  in  1732 
possibly  because  of  the  Observations 
of  the  translator,  Paolo  Rolli,  but 
more  probably  because  Milton’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Trinity  was  considered 
dangerous,  especially  in  that  period  in 
Italy  when,  for  various  reasons.  Mil- 
ton  was  a  popular  author. 

The  edition  of  Paradise  Regain’d 
with  a  French  translation  by  J.  Blon- 
del  has  some  merits.25  The  introduc¬ 
tion  sees  the  poem  as  the  slowly 
ripened  achievement  by  Milton  of  a 
closer  integration  of  his  classical  in¬ 
heritance  as  a  poet  and  his  religious 
faith.  Blondel  considers  the  moral 
teaching;  analyses  the  nature  of  the 
various  temptations;  discusses  the 
Christ;  and  deals  with  the  sources  and 
the  artistry  of  the  poem.  There  are 
also  some  useful  explanatory  notes. 
But  the  main  interest  of  the  edition  is 
the  translation  into  French,  and  about 
this  one  has  some  reservations.  The 
primary  aim  was  precision  of  sense, 
we  are  told;  and  verbal  melody  is 
deliberately  sacrificed  a  la  rigueur  du 

26  Le  Paradis  Reconquis,  ed.  and  trans. 
by  Jacques  Blondel.  Aubier.  pp.  271.  630  fr. 


sens.  There  are  passages  in  which  pre¬ 
cision  of  meaning  and  elegance  of 
expression  are  combined;  but  there 
are  a  good  many  places  where,  it  may 
be  thought,  Milton’s  sense  is  distorted. 
More  frequent  are  places  where  Mil¬ 
ton’s  point  is  blunted.  To  give  two 
characteristic  examples  only:  ‘on  him 
rising’  (i.  80)  is  translated  as  though 
it  were  ‘on  his  rising’;  and  when  (i. 
160)  God  uses  the  oxymoron  ‘strong 
Sufferance’  he  means  that  Christ’s 
patience  is  a  strong,  positive  thing, 
not  merely  vives  souffrances. 

In  A.  Stein’s  article,  The  Kingdoms 
of  the  World:  Paradise  Regained 
( ELH ),  tracing  the  dramatic  pressures 
as  the  argument  about  glory  and  the 
rule  of  the  world  proceeds,  the  most 
striking  passage  is  perhaps  that  in 
which  Stein  deals  with  Satan’s  speech 
of  longing  for  the  coming  of  Christ’s 
Kingdom  because  it  may  interpose  a 
shield  between  Satan  and  God’s  ire. 
‘For  an  extraordinary  moment  the 
dramatic  self  [of  Satan  deliberately 
and  cunningly  tempting]  sounds  lost 
in,  identified  with,  the  real  self.  .  .  . 
Satan  is  willing  to  use  his  sincerity,  as 
any  other  resource  he  possesses,  in 
the  service  of  his  will,  though  in  order 
to  will  the  end  of  his  will. . . .’  Among 
the  topics  discussed  by  A.  S.  P.  Wood- 
house  in  his  admirable  paper  on 
Theme  and  Pattern  in  ‘Paradise  Re¬ 
gained’  (JJTQ)  are  the  relationship  of 
the  theme  to  Paradise  Lost  ( P.R .  en¬ 
larges  on  two  fundamental  ideas  in 
P.L. :  virtue  is  obedience  to  God;  and 
Christian  heroism  is  ‘passion’ — wait¬ 
ing  upon  the  will  of  God  and  enduring 
until  God’s  good  time);  Milton’s 
arrangement  of  the  three  temptations; 
the  significance  of  the  rejection  of 
Greek  culture;  Satan’s  purpose  (both 
to  tempt  Christ  to  seize  on  good  things 
but  with  the  wrong  motives  and  also 
to  gain  sure  proof  for  or  against 
Christ’s  divinity);  and  the  significance 
of  the  final  scene  on  the  pinnacle  of 
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the  Temple.  It  is  impossible  to  sum-  works.  There  are  many  points  rele- 

marize  Northrop  Frye’s  essay  ( MP )  vant  to  the  discussion  of  the  meaning 

on  The  Typology  of  ‘Paradise  Re-  of  the  poem,  and  this  essay  is  a  valu- 

gained’\  it  collects  the  typological  able  adjunct  to  the  critical  study  of 

analogues  adduced  by  Christian  tra-  the  views  of  Watkins  and  Blondel 

dition  and  by  Milton  in  his  other  noticed  above. 


XII.  THE  RESTORATION  PERIOD 

By  Hugh  Macdonald 


The  most  important  work  published 
in  1956  was  the  first  volume  of  the 
University  of  California  edition  of 
The  Works  of  John  Dryden.1  The 
general  editors  are  E.  N.  Hooker,  who 
has  since  unfortunately  died,  and 
H.  T.  Swedenberg,  Jr.;  the  textual 
editor  is  Vinton  A.  Dearing,  and  there 
are  five  associate  editors  of  whom  one 
was  the  late  Godfrey  Davies.  The 
volume  covers  the  years  1649  to  1680. 
The  editors  had  help  from  such  well- 
known  scholars  as  D.  Nichol  Smith, 
John  Butt,  and  James  M.  Osborn.  The 
copy  chosen  is  normally  the  first 
printing  and  it  has  been  printed  litera¬ 
tim  with  certain  classes  of  exceptions; 
title-pages  have  been  reproduced.  As 
is  usual  in  editions  of  this  sort,  the 
commentary  is  of  greater  value  than 
the  textual  notes,  for  Dryden  was  too 
busy  to  revise  much  of  his  work  after 
the  first  edition,  and  did  so  only  in  a 
few  well-known  instances.  Many  years 
must  pass  before  the  edition  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Comments  on  one  volume  are 
unsatisfactory  and  one  can  only  say 
that  the  work  seems  to  be  undertaken 
with  great  thoroughness.  It  will  be  the 
first  to  achieve  completeness  since  the 
rather  unsatisfactory  Scott-Saintsbury 
edition.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that 
the  editing  is  overdone  (for  under¬ 
standing  of  the  poet’s  allusions  pre¬ 
sumably  grows  less),  but  for  the 
general  educated  reader  who  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  given  to  reading  many  of 
Dryden’s  plays,  G.  R.  Noyes’s  edition 
will  suffice.  The  volume  was  reviewed 
in  TLS,  30  November  1956. 

In  the  periodicals  are  many  contri¬ 
butions  to  Dryden  studies.  In  RES 
James  Kinsley  in  The  ‘Three  Glorious 

1  California  U.P.  and  C.U.P.  pp.  xviii  + 
414.  £3.  4s. 


Victories’  in  ‘Annus  Mirabilis’  has 
examined  contemporary  accounts  of 
the  victories  against  the  Dutch,  and 
set  them  alongside  Dryden’s.  E.  S. 
de  Beer  sets  out  in  the  same  journal 
reasons  why  he  cannot  accept  most  of 
Kinsley’s  interpretations  (RES  1955) 
of  historical  allusions  in  Absalom  and 
Achitophel.  In  MLN  Francis  Manley 
has  written  on  Ambivalent  Allusions 
in  Dryden’s  Fable  of  the  Swallows  in 
‘The  Hind  and  the  Panther'-,  Jackson  I. 
Cope  on  Science,  Christ  and  Cromwell 
in  Dryden’s  Heroic  Stanzas-,  and  Lau¬ 
rence  E.  Padgett  has  shown  that  Dry¬ 
den  used  the  1 660  edition  of  Corneille’s 
Trois  Discours  in  writing  the  Essay  of 
Dramatic  Poesy.  In  JEGP  Dryden’s 
Epistle  to  Charleton  is  examined  by 
Earl  R.  Wasserman,  who  concludes 
that  ‘in  so  far  as  the  total  epistle  is 
about  science  it  is  science  conceived 
of  as  an  analogous  manifestation  of 
a  greater  governing  truth  from  which 
it  is  inextricable  and  which  Dryden 
locates  in  the  status  of  the  Crown’.  In 
SP  Austin  Dobbins  argues  that  Dry¬ 
den,  in  his  version  of  Chaucer’s  Good 
Parson,  condemned  the  Low  Church 
clergyman  of  his  own  age  for  violat¬ 
ing  the  established  principles  of  his 
religion.  In  SE  W.  O.  S.  Sutherland, 
Jr.,  in  Dryden  s  Use  of  Popular  Ima¬ 
gery  in  ‘The  Medal’  shows  that  the 
student  may  gain  a  more  sensitive 
understanding  of  the  allusions  by 
reading  the  well-known  pamphlets 
and  periodical  sheets  of  the 
time. 

In  NQ  are  the  following  articles  or 
notes  on  Dryden.  W.  S.  Brossman 
considers  Dryden’s  Cassandra  as  the 
prototype  of  Congreve’s  Zara,  and 
suggests  that  much  is  to  be  learnt 
from  Dryden’s  neglected  late  plays 
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about  their  author  and  his  influence. 
Earl  Roy  Minor  quotes  lines  from 
Dryden’s  MacFlecknoe  and  from  the 
verses  of  contemporary  poets  which 
closely  echo  one  another,  and  Cecil  C. 
Seronsy  finds  an  echo  of  Chapman  in 
A  Song  for  St.  Cecilias  Day.  D.  Big¬ 
gins  writes  on  Source  Notes  for  Dry- 
den,  Wycherley  and  Otway.  Morris 
Freedman  shows  that  ‘the  sea-change 
which  Antony  and  Cleopatra  under¬ 
went  on  its  way  to  All  for  Love  was 
in  its  passage  through  Samson  Agon- 
istes'.  R.  D.  Spector  discusses  Dry¬ 
den’s  Translation  of  Chaucer:  A 
Problem  in  Neoclassical  Diction.  The 
problem,  not  ignored  by  former 
critics,  is  whether  Dryden  rewrote 
Chaucer  as  Chaucer  himself  would 
have  done  had  he  lived  in  Dryden’s 
age,  an  age  of  a  different  language 
and  different  attitudes. 

Professor  Bonamy  Dobree  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  pamphlet  on  Dryden  for  the 
British  Council.2 

The  writings  of  Rymer  are  difficult 
to  obtain  and  The  Critical  Works  of 
Thomas  Rymer,  edited  with  an  in¬ 
troduction  and  notes  by  Curt  A. 
Zimansky,3  is  therefore  welcome. 
Rymer  is  not  to  everyone’s  taste,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  wrote, 
as  an  admirer,  the  (anonymous)  pre¬ 
face  to  Tonson’s  edition  of  Roches¬ 
ter’s  Poems  on  Several  Occasions 
(1691).  The  volume  was  reviewed 
interestingly  in  TLS  (7  June  1957).  It 
will  remain  the  standard  edition  of 
Rymer. 

The  Works  of  Nathaniel  Lee  were 
published  in  two  volumes  in  1954  and 
1955, 4  but  they  arrived  late  in  this 
country.  The  editors  are  Thomas  B. 
Stroup  and  Arthur  L.  Cooke  and  they 
have  carried  out  their  work  carefully. 

2  Longmans.  2s. 

3  Yale  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  liv+299.  48 s. 

4  New  Brunswick,  N.J.:  The  Scarecrow 

Press.  Vol.  I,  pp.  vi+484;  Vol.  II,  pp.  iv+ 

613.  67s.  64. 


The  book  is  an  interesting  example  of 
lithography  reproducing  typewritten 
pages  on  a  reduced  scale.  A  special 
electric  typewriter  with  characters  of 
various  widths  and  with  varied  spac¬ 
ing  has  been  used,  except  for  the  title- 
page.  The  Scarecrow  Press  has  used 
this  process  very  well  and  produced 
a  book  which,  if  not  pleasant  in  the 
traditional  fashion,  is  cheap  and  accu¬ 
rate.  In  NQ  Gustav  Cross  has  pointed 
out  that  in  Lee  and  Dryden’s  adapta¬ 
tion  of  CEdipus  certain  lines  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Golding’s  Ovid. 

Joseph  Glanvill,  A  nglican  A  polo  gist 
by  Jackson  I.  Cope5  largely  supersedes 
Greenslet’s  edition  (1900).  If  Glanvill 
is  chiefly  remembered  because  of  The 
Scholar  Gipsy,  he  is  worthy  of  study 
for  his  varied  works,  including  that 
on  style,  written  at  a  time  of  great 
changes  in  outlook.  A  valuable  cor¬ 
rective  criticism  of  this  work  has  been 
made  by  Richard  F.  Jones  in  PQ 
(1957).  A  letter  by  Glanvill  on  a  phan¬ 
tom  drummer,  palpable  evidence  ‘near, 
late,  publick,  frequent’  of  the  spiritual 
world,  has  been  printed  by  Georges 
Edelen  in  HLB.  Jackson  I.  Cope  has 
written  an  essay  in  PMLA  on  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century  Quaker  Style  to  reveal 
‘those  bedrock  aspects  of  expression 
which  are  demonstrably  homologous 
with  the  profoundest  conception  of 
life  shared  by  the  first  Quakers,  the 
most  feared  and  fastest  growing  sect 
of  the  later  seventeenth  century,  as 
well  as  the  religious  body  most 
neglected  by  modern  students  of  prose 
form’. 

Robert  Hooke,  by  Margaret  ’Espi- 
nasse,6  was  somewhat  adversely  criti¬ 
cized  by  scientists  when  it  appeared, 
but  it  was  pioneer  work  and  gives  a 
fuller  account  of  Hooke  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere. 

A  Century  of  English  Farce  by  Leo 

5  Washington  University  Studies.  St. 
Louis,  pp.  viii+176.  $3.75. 

6  William  Heinemann,  pp.  vii+192.  21s. 
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Hughes7  carries  us  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
English  theatre  between  1660  and 
1750,  and  is  specially  interesting  on  the 
growth  of  popularity  of  the  farce  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  on  the  part  played  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  by  strolling  players.  Hughes 
covers  a  good  deal  of  ground  not  else¬ 
where  much  commented  upon.  As  his 
check-list  shows,  he  has  been  thorough- 
in  consulting  such  sources  as  were 
likely  to  prove  useful  to  him. 

Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Popish  Plot 
Catalogues ,8  with  an  introduction  by 
F.  C.  Francis,  will  be  useful  to  those 
who  care  to  pursue  the  mysterious 
plot  further  than  has  been  done  by 
Pollock  and  other  students  and,  above 
all,  to  consider  the  reactions  aroused 
by  it.  A  contemporary  account  by 
Sir  William  Lowther,  in  the  Cause 
Papers  of  the  Diocesan  Registry  of 
York,  has  been  printed  in  NQ  by  Ruth 
Marie  Faurot.  In  a  composite  volume, 
Four  Worthies,  by  Wallace  Note- 
stein,9  is  a  study  of  Lady  Anne  Clif¬ 
ford  (pp.  1 21  to  1 66).  She  was  born  two 
years  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  but  died  only  in  1676,  and  as 
an  old  lady  had  correspondence  with 
a  Secretary  of  State  of  Charles  II.  In 
Satiric  Allegory:  a  Mirror  of  Man, 
by  Ellen  Douglass  Leyburn,10  is  much 
about  Dryden  and  Butler,  especially 
about  the  use  they  made  of  allegory 
for  satirical  purposes.  Theologia 
Ruris;  sive  Schola  et  Scala  Naturae; 
or  the  Book  of  Nature,  etc.11  (1686) 
is  a  homily  reproduced  by  The 

7  Princeton  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  viii+ 
307.  35s. 

8  Oxford.  Published  for  the  Luttrell 
Society  by  Blackwell,  pp.  17.  For  members. 

9  Cape,  I85. 

Yale  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  ix  +  142.  $3. 
245.  (See  Chapter  I,  note  32.) 

11  Los  Angeles :  Clark  Memorial  Library, 
University  of  California,  pp.  viii  +  193  to 

217. 


Augustan  Reprint  Society,  Publica¬ 
tion  No.  56.  H.  S.  V.  Ogden  relates  it, 
for  the  student  of  seventeenth-century 
poetry,  to  themes  in  Drummond, 
Cowley,  Marvell,  and  Knightley 
Chetwood.  Publication  No.  62  of  the 
same  society  is  Two  Funeral  Sermons 
(1635)12  selected,  with  an  introduction, 
by  Frank  L.  Huntley.  The  works  are 
a  funeral  oration  and  a  funeral  ser¬ 
mon  on  the  death  in  1635  of  Patrick 
Forbes,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  printed 
in  the  same  year  by  the  Aberdeen 
printer  Edward  Raban.  The  editor 
analyses  the  two  different  genres  of 
epideictic  rhetoric  and  homily,  and 
suggests  a  relationship  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth-century  character,  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  elegy,  to  the  growing  art  of  bio¬ 
graphy,  and  to  the  development  of 
prose  fiction. 

Seventeenth  Century  Prose:  1620- 
1700u  contains  extracts  from  Evelyn, 
Pepys,  L’Estrange,  Cotton,  Burnet, 
and  many  other  writers  of  the  time, 
well  chosen  by  Peter  Ure.  The  con¬ 
tinued  success  of  the  Pelican  Books, 
of  which  this  is  one,  does  much  to 
spread  the  desire  to  read  the  more 
serious  writers. 

In  the  periodicals  are  several  interest¬ 
ing  articles.  In  NQ  David  Vieth  writes 
on  Two  Rochester  Songs  printed  in 
Examen  Poeticum,  ‘Too  late,  alas,  I 
must  confess’  and  ‘Insulting  beauty, 
you  misspend’.  In  an  important  paper 
in  PBS  A  Vieth  re-examines  The  Text 
of  Rochester  and  the  Editions  of  1680. 
He  concludes  that  the  text  reproduced 
by  James  Thorpein  Rochester’s  Poems 
on  Several  Occasions  (1950)  is  that  of 
the  first  edition  of  Rochester.  He  uses 
the  Yale  MS.  ‘which  is  very  nearly 
equal  in  importance  to  all  the  printed 
editions  put  together.  Its  existence 
substantially  confirms  Thorpe’s  specu¬ 
lation  that  the  first  edition  was  printed 
from  a  single  manuscript  miscellany.’ 

12  Pp.  vi+57-93. 

13  Penguin  Books,  pp.  xxxii+285.  35.  6 d. 
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Vivian  de  Sola  Pinto  suggests  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Miscellany  that  Rochester  was  in¬ 
debted  to  Salvator  Rosa’s  satire  La 
Querra  in  A  Satyr  against  Mankind 
and  On  Nothing. 

George  Watson  has  printed  in  MLN 
a  six-line  epigram  which  lies  among 
Aubrey’s  papers  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  and  which  was  inscribed 
by  him,  ‘By  Mr.  James  Harrington 
Esq.,  whose  handwriting  this  is.’  The 
author  of  Oceana  has  contributed 
to  the  theory  of  poetry  by  defend¬ 
ing  it  wittily  as  a  natural  instinct  in 
man. 

In  ELH  Robert  B.  Hinman  in  Truth 
is  Truest  Poetry  examines  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  new  philosophy  on  Cow¬ 
ley.  Among  the  bibliographical  notes 
of  PBS  A  are  The  Will  of  John  Mar- 
tyn,  Printer  to  the  Royal  Society,  by 
Leona  Rostenberg,  and  The  Author¬ 
ship  of  A  Proposition  for  the  Safety 
of  the  King  (1667),  by  F.  Brooke 
Whiting. 

Margaret  Toynbee  and  (Sir)  Giles 
Isham  have  contributed  two  papers  to 
NQ  on  Sidney  Lodge  (1648-1682)  and 
his  Pupil,  Charles  FitzCharles,  Earl  of 
Plymouth  (1657-1680).  To  the  same 
journal  Richard  Morton  has  sent  a 
note  on  an  unnoticed  Epilogue  to 
Settle’s  Pastor  Fido.  In  Essays  by 
Divers  Hands  Guy  Boas  has  printed 
an  essay  on  John  Evelyn,  ‘Virtuoso’: 
in  the  Light  of  Recent  Research ;  and 
in  JWCI  David  R.  Coffin  proves  that 


Evelyn’s  description  of  the  gardens  of 
the  Villa  D’Este  was  based  on  a  guide¬ 
book  which  recorded  what  he  could 
not  have  seen.  Harry  Gordon  Tibbutt, 
in  Bedfordshire  and  the  First  Civil 
War  With  a  Note  on  John  Bunyan's 
Military  Service ,14  shows  how  strong 
were  the  feelings  aroused  in  ordinary 
people  not  necessarily  committed  to 
either  side. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  in  England 
that  Hudibras  provided  America  with 
a  vehicle  for  political  expression  for 
about  a  hundred  years,  and  that  in 
the  years  1765  to  1783  no  fewer  than 
seventy-seven  Hudibrastic  poems  ap¬ 
peared:  this  we  are  told  of  by  Bruce 
Ingham  Grainger  in  AL. 

The  late  Godfrey  Davies  wrote  in 
HLQ  on  Charles  II.  His  object  was  to 
outline  what  seemed  to  be  the  most 
revealing  of  his  actions  before  his 
restoration,  to  cite  passages  from 
the  short  biographies  or  characters 
printed  around  1660,  and  to  show 
how  far  these  writings  were  in  har¬ 
mony,  or  at  variance,  with  the  evidence 
provided  by  those  who  knew  the  King 
well  both  before  and  after  his  return 
to  England.  Davies’s  conclusion  was 
that  his  life  followed  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  from  start  to  finish,  and  that 
those  who  served  him  longest  and 
knew  him  best  were  the  most  critical 
of  him.  The  detail  is  very  full. 

14  Elstow  Moot  Hall  Leaflets  No.  3. 
Elstow,  Beds. :  Elstow  Moot  Hall.  pp.  14. 
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The  five  massive  volumes  of  Pope’s 
correspondence1  edited  by  George 
Sherburn  are  the  outcome  of  the 
labour  of  some  twenty  years,  not  to 
mention  the  previous  decades  in  which 
Sherburn  has  made  himself  the  great¬ 
est  living  authority  on  Pope’s  bio¬ 
graphy  and  writings.  No  comparable 
edition  of  the  letters  has  previously 
appeared.  The  poet  himself  published 
‘only  a  little  more  than  10  per  cent,  of 
the  letters’  included  in  this  edition, 
which  ‘increases  by  about  one-third 
the  number  printed  by  Elwin  and 
Courthope’.  But  ‘possibly  the  real  ad¬ 
vantage  .  .  .  lies  less  in  the  increased 
numbers  .  .  .  than  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  letters  in  a  single  chronological 
order’.  In  this  opinion  most  readers 
will  heartily  concur,  for  the  editor’s 
decision  enables  them  to  trace  the 
gradual  unfolding  and  development 
of  Pope’s  personality  and  to  form  an 
idea  of  his  background  and  associates 
at  various  periods  of  his  life  in  a  way 
not  possible  if  the  correspondence  is 
broken  up  into  a  hundred  different 
sections  according  to  the  persons  to 
whom  it  chances  to  be  addressed.  As 
now  for  the  first  time  printed,  it  serves 
as  the  most  complete  biography  of  the 
poet  that  has  ever  been  compiled.  The 
man  who  emerges  is  very  different 
from  the  malicious,  warped  character 
that  has  often  been  depicted,  and  even 
his  staunchest  admirers  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  much  of  his  time 
and  energy  was  spent  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  kindly  actions.  ‘The  variety 
and  the  frequency  of  his  kind  deeds 
are  astonishing,’  says  Sherburn,  and 

1  The  Correspondence  of  Alexander  Pope, 
ed.  by  George  Sherburn.  O.U.P.  5  volumes : 
pp.  xlii+524;  iv+534;  iv+520;  iv+526; 
iv+234.  £10.  10i.  the  set. 


no  reader  of  these  volumes  can  ques¬ 
tion  the  fact  or  doubt  the  sincerity  and 
depth  of  his  feelings.  ‘The  proper 
interest  of  the  letters  is  then  chiefly 
psychological’:  Pope  does  not  write 
them  to  convey  news,  or,  like  Horace 
Walpole,  to  paint  a  picture  of  his 
times  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  or, 
for  the  most  part,  as  deliberate  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  poems  that  were  his 
chosen  form  of  literary  expression. 
Like  Montaigne,  he  spoke  to  paper  as 
to  the  first  man  he  met,  desiring  only 
to  be  delineated  in  his  own  fashion, 
for  it  is  himself  he  portrays.  ‘The  let¬ 
ters  vary  enormously  but  by  and  large 
they  are  hastily  and  casually  written’, 
though  some  ‘are  studiously  com¬ 
posed  as  show  pieces’.  There  are  also 
business  letters— his  own  business  with 
publishers  and  about  copyright — and 
the  business  of  other  people,  from 
servant-girls  to  members  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy.  Among  the  most  noticeable 
additions  to  the  correspondence  are 
some  sixty  letters  addressed  to  Lord 
and  Lady  Burlington,  many  of  them, 
as  one  would  expect,  about  architec¬ 
ture  and  gardening. 

R.  E.  Hughes  ( MLN )  examines 
Pope’s  ‘Imitations  of  Horace’  and  the 
Ethical  Focus.  He  holds  that  ‘one  of 
the  most  rewarding  of  rhetorical  in¬ 
vestigations  of  satire  centers  around 
[y/c]  the  ethical  appeal’  and  that 
‘Pope’s  use  of  this  device  is  particu¬ 
larly  impressive,  for  the  ethical  appeal 
is  part  of  his  entire  critical  program, 
and  not  simply  an  added  element  in 
single  satires’.  Hughes  therefore  ana¬ 
lyses  the  Imitations  of  Horace  from 
this  standpoint. 

In  The  Poetic  Workmanship  of 
Alexander  Pope 1  Rebecca  Price 
2  The  Poetic  W orkmanship  of  Alexander 
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Parkin  is  at  pains  to  demonstrate  not 
merely  his  supreme  craftsmanship  but 
also  his  treatment  of  the  problems, 
great  and  small,  which  confront  man 
in  relation  to  his  surroundings.  For 
she  belongs  to  the  modern  school  of 
critics  in  her  appreciation  of  Pope 
and  throughout  her  book  shows  her 
knowledge  of  his  poems  and  her 
ability  to  understand  his  purpose  and 
methods.  Mrs.  Parkin  divides  her 
thesis  into  thirteen  chapters  which 
include  such  headings  as  Irony, 
Humour,  Metaphor,  Tension,  Imita¬ 
tion,  The  Approach  to  Correctible 
Evil,  Pope’s  Poetic  World;  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  she  has  left  no 
aspect  unobserved,  and  that  on  many 
she  casts  new  light.  In  the  words  of 
the  blurb,  in  this  case  fully  justified, 
‘throughout  she  follows  the  guiding 
principle  that  Pope  himself  empha¬ 
sized  in  criticism,  judging  the  part  in 
its  proper  relation  to  the  whole’  and,  it 
may  be  added,  giving  a  variety  of  illus¬ 
trations  of  how  this  principle  applies  to 
every  detail  of  the  poet’s  own  output. 
It  is  therefore  the  more  to  be  regretted 
that  her  book  is  so  difficult  to  read 
with  enjoyment  because  of  the  lack  of 
simplicity  in  writing,  the  use  of  un¬ 
usual  words,  and  the  dragged-in  com¬ 
parisons  with  unlike  authors,  ancient 
and  modern. 

JEGP  contains  a  long  article  by 
John  M.  Aden  entitled  ‘ First  Follow 
Nature’:  Strategy  and  Stratification  in 
‘An  Essay  on  Criticism’.  The  writer 
holds  that  ‘the  position  of  the  “follow 
Nature”  passage  is  .  .  .  deliberate  and 
strategic’,  that  ‘the  first  part  of  the 
poem  is  very  carefully  ordered’ 
around  the  passage,  which  is  its  centre, 
and  that  ‘the  structural  design  of 
Part  1  is  rhetorical,  following  the 
pattern  of  a  classical  oration’.  Aden 
carefully  explains  and  illustrates  what 
Pope  meant  by  Nature,  which  he  con- 

Pope,  by  Rebecca  Price  Parkin.  Minnesota 
U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  viii+240.  $4.  32 s. 


ceives  as  divine  and  ‘like  the  Deity  . . . 
the  source  of  all  things’.  ‘Nature  is  the 
God  of  Art  in  the  literary  world  of 
Pope.  .  .  .  And  ...  a  jealous  God.’ 
‘Pope’s  creed  begins  and  ends  in 
Nature.’ 

Pope  and  Twickenham' s  Famous 
Preacher  ( MLQ )  is  an  account,  by 
Frances  E.  Litz,  of  the  use  made  of 
the  poet’s  aphorisms  by  the  Rev.  Jere¬ 
miah  Seed  in  his  sermons.  He  was 
particularly  indebted  to  An  Essay  on 
Criticism  and  An  Essay  on  Man,  from 
which  there  are  constant  adaptations 
and  echoes. 

In  MLN  M.  Goldstein  has  a  note 
on  Pope,  Sheffield,  and  Shakespeare’s 
‘Julius  Caesar’  in  which  he  maintains 
that  Pope  borrowed  certain  emenda¬ 
tions  of  the  text  from  his  friend’s  free 
adaptation  of  the  tragedy. 

Robert  Halsband  does  good  service 
with  his  biography  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,3  the  first  unbiased, 
fully  documented  life  of  this  famous, 
not  to  say  notorious,  woman  who  was 
known  all  over  Europe  to  her  contem¬ 
poraries  and  for  long  after  her  death. 
All  kinds  of  legends  attached  to  her 
reputation.  Her  travels,  letters  and 
other  writings,  her  friendships  and 
quarrels,  her  unconventional  career, 
all  contributed  to  the  interest  first 
aroused  by  her  beauty  and  aristocratic 
connexions  and  kept  alive  by  her  rela¬ 
tions  with  her  husband,  her  daughter, 
and  her  disreputable  son.  Here  for  the 
first  time  we  are  presented  with  the 
facts  of  her  career,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  disentangled,  and  are  enabled  to 
judge  for  ourselves  in  what  measure 
she  merited  the  position  she  made  for 
herself.  Of  her  personal  charm  and 
her  attractiveness  there  can  be  no 
question,  and  her  letters  are  there  to 
prove  her  rightful  place  among  the 
great  letter-writers,  Walpole  and  the 

3  The  Life  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon¬ 
tagu,  by  Robert  Halsband.  O.U.P.  pp. 
xiv  +  314.  30s. 
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rest,  of  an  age  which  was  outstanding 
in  this  branch  of  literature.  It  is 
natural  to  couple  her  name  with  that 
of  Walpole,  for,  like  him,  she  delibe¬ 
rately  intended  her  correspondence  to 
portray  the  social  history  of  the  day. 
But  she  also  wrote  a  considerable 
quantity  of  verse — rather  neglected  by 
Halsband — much  of  it  equally  illus¬ 
trative  of  contemporary  life,  and  of 
course  her  travels  in  Turkey,  Italy, 
and  elsewhere  provided  her  with  a 
wide  range  of  experience  upon  which 
to  draw.  Lady  Mary  well  deserves  her 
place  as  a  minor  classic  in  English 
literature.  Halsband  shows  that  she 
possessed  great  social  gifts  which  out¬ 
weighed  her  eccentricities  and  defects 
of  character.  He  also  discovers  the 
emotional  depths  that  were  concealed 
under  her  hard  exterior  and  self-suffi¬ 
ciency,  especially  by  his  account  of 
the  hitherto  unknown  Algarotti  epi¬ 
sode.  The  impression  made  on  the 
reader  confirms  the  verdict  pro¬ 
nounced  long  ago  in  Spence’s  Anec¬ 
dotes  and  quoted  by  Halsband,  that 
she  was  ‘the  most  wise,  most  impru¬ 
dent,  loveliest,  disagreeablest,  best- 
natured,  cruellest  woman  in  the 
world’.  Halsband’s  study  resuscitates 
her  for  those  who  read  it,  and  enables 
them  to  understand  her  better  than 
could  her  contemporaries,  who  had 
not  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  and 
interpretation. 

Swift’s  Project  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Religion  and  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  of  Manners,  by  Maurice  J.  Quin¬ 
lan  ( PMLA ),  endeavours  to  discover 
Swift’s  motives  for  the  composition 
of  this  work  and  to  find  out  how  far 
it  was  intended  as  an  attack  on  the 
Whigs,  to  what  extent  it  was  satiric 
and  ironical,  and,  finally,  whether  he 
had  any  personal  reason  for  its  pub¬ 
lication,  and  hope  that  it  might  ad¬ 
vance  his  fortunes. 

Mackie  L.  Jarrell  (HLQ)  examines 
The  Proverbs  in  Swift’s  ‘Polite  Con¬ 


versations’  and  shows  his  use  of  col¬ 
lections  of  proverbs,  notably  that  of 
John  Ray. 

Carl  R.  Woodring’s  essay  ( MLQ ) 
on  The  Aims,  Audience  and  Structure 
of  the  Drapier’s  Fourth  Letter  shows 
that  Swift  writes  always  as  a  ‘supreme 
and  experienced  literary  artist’,  even 
when  triumphing  over  his  adversaries 
and  rallying  ‘those  who  have  had  the 
Misfortune  to  be  born  in  this  Island’ 
to  assert  ‘their  right  to  a  better  life’. 

Swift’s  Use  of  the  Term  ‘Canary 
Bird’  is  examined  by  Aline  M.  Taylor 
( MLN )  in  its  relation  to  contemporary 
slang.  In  the  same  journal  Oliver  W. 
Ferguson,  in  Jonathan  Swift,  Free¬ 
man  of  Dublin,  tells  of  Swift’s  instal¬ 
lation  and  the  speech  he  made  about 
the  inscription  that  he  did  not  succeed 
in  getting  engraved  on  the  gold  box 
presented  to  him  by  the  Corporation 
of  Dublin  as  a  freeman  of  the  city. 

William  M.  Peterson  in  an  article 
on  The  Text  of  Cibber’s  ‘She  wou’d 
and  She  wou’d  not’  (MLN)  examines 
Cibber’s  methods  of  revision,  and 
shows  that  he  not  only  improves  the 
play  by  eliminations  and  other  altera¬ 
tions,  but  that  the  changes  are  ‘moti¬ 
vated  by  a  desire  to  observe  the  rules 
of  economy  and  decorum,  and  they 
demonstrate  Cibber’s  growing  capa¬ 
city  as  a  playwright  more  than  his 
increasing  zeal  as  a  reformer’. 

J.  H.  Broome  writes  about  Une 
Collaboration:  Anthony  Collins  et 
Desmaizeaux  in  Rev.  de  Litt.  Comp.\ 
both  writers  were  prominent  Deists. 

In  ELH  Norman  Rabkin  writes  on 
‘Clarissa’:  A  Study  in  the  Nature  of 
Convention,  and  decides  that  ‘if  there 
is  a  “moral”  it  is  that  neither  Clarissa’s 
idealism  nor  Lovelace’s  vitality  pro¬ 
vides  a  successful  modus  vivendV.  But 
any  such  ‘moral’  is  subordinated  to 
the  exposition  of  the  tragic  conflict 
between  convention  and  instinct. 

In  MLN  Ralph  W.  Rader  writes 
on  Ralph  Cudworth  and  Fielding’s 
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‘ Amelia '  and  shows  that  there  is  a  close 
parallel  between  Cudworth’s  True  In¬ 
tellectual  System  of  the  Universe  and 
Captain  Booth’s  religious  beliefs  as 
described  in  the  novel.  In  the  same 
issue  Lyall  H.  Powers  analyses  The 
Influence  of  the  ‘Aeneid’  on  Fielding’s 
‘Amelia’,  showing  that  the  novelist 
adhered  closely  to  the  epic,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  but 
deviated  from  his  model  in  order  to 
emphasize  Booth’s  conversion  to 
Christianity  after  his  perusal  of  Bar¬ 
row’s  sermons.  ‘The  conclusion  of  the 
novel  presents  us  with  a  peculiarly 
Christian  triumph’  by  the  avoidance 
of  the  duel  which  was  to  avenge  his 
wrongs. 

George  Sherburn  considers  Field¬ 
ing’s  Social  Outlook  ( PQ );  his  ‘view  is 
that  Fielding  was  fundamentally  a 
moralist’,  that  ‘his  opinions  are  sin¬ 
cere  convictions,  that  they  everywhere 
shape  his  work’,  and  that,  while  ‘he 
does  not  lack  sympathy’,  ‘his  typical 
attitude  towards  life’  is  ironic. 

A  brief  account  of  Henry  Fielding 
was  published  in  a  volume  of  studies4 
by  the  Philosophical  Faculty  of  Brno 
University.  It  is  concerned  with  Field¬ 
ing’s  plays,  ‘and  tries  to  show  that 
even  in  those  early  fruits  of  his  genius’ 
he  ‘consciously  pursued  the  aim’  of 
social  improvement  and  tried  to  im¬ 
prove  the  lot  of  the  working  masses 
by  his  ‘ruthless  satire’  of  the  ‘evils  and 
abuses  of  the  aristocratic-bourgeois 
society  of  his  time’. 

Stendhal  et  ‘Tom  Jones’,  by  H.  F. 
Imbert  (Rev.  de  Litt.  Comp.)  examines 
Fielding’s  influence  on  Stendhal,  who 
‘fut  nourri  de  Tom  Jones',  ‘qui  l’aida 
k  approfondir  sa  propre  maniere’. 

In  The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review 
Ben  Reid  writes  a  long  essay  to  contra- 
vert  earlier  critics  and  to  support  his 
thesis  ‘that  the  emotional  strength 
of  Sterne’s  comedy  comes  from  its 
hidden  roots  in  tragedy’,  ‘that  the 
4  ft  a  da  literarne  vedna  (1955). 


secret  of  its  emotional  force  may  be 
its  origin  in  a  vision  we  had  best  call 
tragic’. 

‘Through  a  linear  study  of  the 
Spanish  and  English  texts’,  C.  R. 
Linsalata  has  gathered  and  set  forth 
evidence5  that  ‘Smollett  did  not  know 
Spanish  and  that  the  translation  bear¬ 
ing  his  name  was  the  work  of  medio¬ 
cre  translators’  in  his  employ.  This 
scholarly  and  conclusive  proof  that 
Smollett  was  not  himself  responsible 
for  the  version  of  Don  Quixote  issued 
under  his  name  finally  disposes  of  a 
controversy  that  has  gone  on  ever 
since  its  publication,  and  C.  R.  Lin¬ 
salata  has  performed  a  useful  task 
by  carrying  out  the  investigation  so 
thoroughly. 

A.  M.  Hardie’s  edition  of  Thom¬ 
son’s  Castle  of  Indolence,6  with  an 
introduction  by  Edmund  Blunden,  is 
designed  primarily  for  Chinese  stu¬ 
dents,  but  may  well  prove  useful  to 
British  readers  of  all  ages.  Quite  un¬ 
pretentiously  it  contains  all  necessary 
help  for  the  appreciation  of  ‘this 
minor  classic’ — a  brief  account  of  the 
poet’s  life  and  of  the  poem,  an  ‘ab¬ 
stract’  of  its  contents,  the  Ode  on  the 
Death  of  Mr.  Thomson  by  William 
Collins,  a  glossary,  descriptions  of  the 
similes  used  and  of  the  metre,  a  few 
notes,  and  a  list  of  books  for  further 
study.  The  book  is  well  printed  and 
produced. 

John  M.  Aden  discusses  ( MLN ) 
Scriptural  Parody  in  Canto  1  of  ‘The 
Castle  of  Indolence’ . 

Two  further  volumes7  of  the  Yale 

5  Smollett's  Hoax:  ‘Don  Quixote’  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  by  Carmine  Rocco  Linsalata.  Stanford 
U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  x+116.  $2.75.  22s. 

6  The  Castle  of  Indolence,  by  James 
Thomson.  Ed.  A.  M.  Hardie.  Hong  Kong 
U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  xx+82.  12s.  6 d. 

7  Horace  Walpole’s  Correspondence  with 
William  Mason,  ed.  W.  S.  Lewis,  Grover 
Cronin  Jr.,  and  Charles  H.  Bennett.  The 
Yale  Edition  of  Horace  Walpole’s  Corre¬ 
spondence,  vols.  xxviii  and  xxix.  Yale  U.P. 
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edition  of  Horace  Walpole’s  letters 
have  appeared.  They  contain  letters 
addressed  to  William  Mason.  During 
the  eighteenth  century,  Mason  was 
held  in  almost  as  much  esteem  as 
Gray  himself,  and  it  would  have  been 
incredible  to  his  contemporaries  that 
he  should  be  dismissed  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  History  as  ‘an  inflated  poet  of 
the  feeblest  kind’.  But  so  it  is,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  far  the 
greatest  number  of  Walpole’s  surviv¬ 
ing  letters  should  be  addressed  to  so 
unlikeable  a  personality.  For  they 
take  their  tone  from  the  man  who  was 
to  receive  them  and,  though  they  are 
full  of  interest  in  content,  they  are 
more  cynical  and  bored  than  almost 
any  others  composed  by  Walpole  as 
part  of  the  social  history  it  was  his 
intention  to  portray  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity.  ‘This  is  the  least  amiable  of 
Walpole’s  major  correspondences.  .  . . 
Mason  brought  out  Walpole’s  malice 
and  partisanship,’  writes  Lewis,  but  he 
adds  that  this  ‘should  not  distract  us 
from  noting  that  Mason  also  brought 
out  Walpole’s  patience,  his  loyalty  to 
friends  and  his  passion  for  what  he 
believed  was  the  welfare  of  his  coun¬ 
try’.  These  volumes  provide  further 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  Yale 
edition  of  Walpole’s  letters,  which  is 
an  outstanding  work  of  scholarship 
and  production. 

In  PM  LA  Morse  Peckham,  in  an 
article  entitled  Gray’s  ‘Epitaph’  Re¬ 
visited,  confines  himself  ‘solely  to  the 
dramatic  structure,  the  topography, 
and  to  the  action,  real  and  imagined’, 
in  order  to  answer  the  question,  ‘Who 
wrote  “The  Epitaph”?’  (in  the  Elegy). 
He  concludes  that  his  analysis  shows 
that  ‘the  dramatic  structure  and  the 
imaginative  levels  of  the  poem  are 
perfectly  clear  and  exquisitelyrealized’. 

The  Lord’s  Horseman ,8  by  Umph- 

and  O.U.P.  pp.  lvi+493  and  vii+477.  £8 
the  two  volumes. 

8  The  Lord’s  Horseman:  John  Wesley  the 


rey  Lee,  is  an  addition  to  the  many 
accounts  of  the  life  and  work  of  John 
Wesley  which  claims  to  differ  from 
the  others  in  that  it  deals  with  him  ‘in 
the  light  of  his  own  century’  and  in 
relation  to  the  stirring  times  in  which 
he  lived.  Lee  produces  a  lively  picture 
of  the  man  and  shows  him  as  a  lover 
of  people  of  all  ranks  of  life,  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  doings,  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  religious.  In  Chapter  XI, 
‘Fifty  Years  of  England’,  he  depicts 
England’s  transformation  into  ‘the 
one  industrial  nation  in  a  new  world 
which  was  to  be  predominantly  indus¬ 
trial’,  and  the  development  of  the 
‘movements  in  government,  business, 
agriculture,  population,  literature,  and 
religion’,  but  nowhere  does  he  forget 
to  lay  stress  on  Wesley’s  ‘Itinerant 
Mind’  (Chapter  X)  and  the  impact  of 
his  endless  horseback  travels  in  every 
corner  of  Great  Britain  and  of  his 
intercourse  with  every  variety  of  man 
and  woman.  The  volume  is  well  worth 
perusal  even  by  those  who  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  Wesley’s  religious 
views,  and  it  is  written  in  lively,  vigor¬ 
ous  English. 

John  Wesley  was  a  prolific  letter- 
writer9  but  his  correspondence  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  business 
matters  and  is  very  rarely  personal. 
Nor,  of  course,  is  there  any  of  the 
‘divine  chit-chat’  that  enlivens  the 
writing  of  Cowper  or  Lamb,  nor  do 
his  letters  present  us  with  a  picture  of 
the  social  life  of  eighteenth-century 
England.  Every  sentence  is  concerned 
with  the  matter  in  hand,  and  that  is 
usually  connected  with  his  life-work. 
Here  and  there  we  get  glimpses  of  the 
humanity  and  tenderness  which  gained 
him  the  love  as  well  as  the  admiration 
of  his  followers,  but  for  the  most  part 

Man,  by  Umphrey  Lee.  Hodder  &  Stough¬ 
ton.  pp.  190.  12 s.  6 d. 

9  Selected  Letters  of  John  Wesley,  ed.  by 
Frederick  C.  Gill.  Epworth  Press,  pp.  x+ 
244.  15s. 
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he  is  content  to  express  his  desires  and 
to  ensure  that  they  shall  be  carried 
out  by  the  recipient  of  his  letter.  He 
appears  always  convinced  that  he  is 
right  in  his  judgement  whatever  the 
subject  treated,  and  he  has  no  opinion 
of  anyone  who  disagrees  with  him, 
who  must  necessarily  be  either  a  knave 
or  a  fool.  He  writes  to  people  of  every 
rank  of  society  and  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  whether  addressing  Wilber- 
force,  Dr.  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London, 
or  the  humblest  man  or  woman  among 
his  congregation.  The  number  of  his 
letters  and  of  his  correspondents  is 
enormous,  and  the  standard  edition  in 
eight  volumes  appeared  in  1931,  since 
when  many  more  have  come  to  light. 
It  was  therefore  high  time  for  a  selec¬ 
tion  to  be  published,  and  F.  C.  Gill 
has  produced  a  readable  and  valuable 
volume.  His  choice  of  letters  is  fully 
representative  and  the  editorial 
work  is  well  done  with  sufficient,  but 
not  obtrusive,  annotation.  The  book 
will  be  welcome  to  many  besides 
Methodists. 

G.  H.  Findlay’s  study  of  Charles 
Wesley’s  hymns 10  ‘begins  with  their 
form,  ends  with  their  spirit  and  de¬ 
monstrates  that  the  two  are  insepar¬ 
able’.  It  is  written  by  a  Methodist  who 
is  a  whole-hearted  admirer  of  the 
hymns  and  believer  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Wesleys,  whose  interdepen¬ 
dence  in  their  work  he  justly  esti¬ 
mates.  ‘Charles  evidently,  to  John’s 
mind,  said  just  the  right  thing  in  the 
right  way,  and  he,  John,  gladly  gave 
his  brother’s  work  all  the  publicity  he 
could.’ 

In  JWCI  J.  E.  Sweetman  writes  on 
Shaftesbury’s  Last  Commission,  as 
revealed  by  three  letters  preserved  at 
the  Record  Office  in  a  ‘large  manu¬ 
script  volume  inscribed  with  the  title 
“Virtuoso  Copy-book”’.  These  three 

10  Christ’s  Standard  Bearer:  A  Study  in 
the  Hymns  of  Charles  Wesley,  by  George  H. 
Findlay.  Epworth  Press,  pp.  76.  Is.  6 d. 


letters  add  ‘to  our  knowledge  of 
Shaftesbury’s  last  months  at  Naples, 
and,  moreover,  form  a  kind  of  epi¬ 
logue  to  his  work  both  as  philosopher 
and  as  propagandist  of  classical  art’. 
All  three  letters  date  from  January 
1713. 

R.  C.  Sutherland’s  examination  of 
Johnson’s  Prayers  and  Meditations 
shows  that  Johnson  made  practically 
no  use  of  the  Collect  form,  possibly 
because  of  his  liking  for  periodic  sen¬ 
tences.  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Collect 
( MLQ )  makes  the  more  surprising 
suggestion  that  ‘he  may  have  been  as 
dilatory  about  his  praying  as  he  was 
about  his  church  attendance’ — not  the 
usual  impression  made  by  the  Prayers 
and  Meditations. 

Berna  Moran  ( MLN )  writes  on  The 
‘Irene’  Story  and  Dr.  Johnson’s 
Sources,  and,  in  contradiction  to 
Nichol  Smith,  believes  one  of  them  to 
have  been  the  anonymous  play,  Irene, 
A  Tragedy  (1664). 

In  ELH  Alvin  Whitley  discusses 
The  Comedy  of  ‘Rasselas’  and  endea¬ 
vours  to  show  that  it  has  been  mis¬ 
understood  by  former  critics,  who 
have  held  it  to  be  a  work  in  which 
Johnson  ‘voiced  his  pessimism  and 
hypochondria’  in  a  ‘moral  fable’  ex¬ 
posing  the  ‘vanity  of  human  wishes’. 
Whitley  stresses  the  fact  that  it  is 
primarily  a  satiric  comedy  unfolding 
itself  ‘in  a  dramatic  context  which  has 
been  largely  ignored’.  Rasselas  is  not 
merely  a  formless  allegorical  voyage: 
it  is  ‘carefully  and  subtly  planned  and 
executed,  not  lyric  but  dramatic,  not 
solemn  but  satiric  and  ironic’. 

In  thirty  pages  P.  A.  W.  Collins  con¬ 
trives  to  produce  an  account  of  Bos¬ 
well’s  life  and  works11  which,  in  this 
period  of  new  discoveries  and  re-esti¬ 
mates  of  Boswell,  succeeds  in  being 
both  fresh  and  independent.  The  book- 

11  James  Boswell ,  by  P.  A.  W.  Collins. 
Longmans  for  the  British  Council  and  the 
National  Book  League,  pp.  48.  2s. 
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let  contains  three  chapters,  entitled 
‘The  Life’,  ‘The  Journals  and  Corre¬ 
spondence’,  ‘The  Published  Works’; 
and  there  is  also  a  Select  Bibliography 
which  occupies  eleven  pages  and  is 
fully  descriptive  of  each  work  named. 

In  Boswell's  English  in  the  ‘London 
Journal’  ( PMLA )  Esther  K.  Sheldon 
discusses  the  language  and  grammar 
of  Boswell  and  the  usage  of  contem¬ 
porary  writers. 

In  PQ  Arthur  Friedman  has  a  brief 
article  on  Goldsmith’s  ‘Essay  on 
Friendship’ :  its  First  Publication  and 
the  Problems  of  Authorship. 

Mrs.  T hr  ale’s  Marginalia  in  Joseph 
War  ton’s  ‘Essay’  ( HLQ )  are  examined 
in  detail  by  James  Allison  from  the 
copy  of  the  Essay  on  the  Genius  and 
Writings  of  Pope  (1772)  ‘which  has 
turned  up  in  the  library  of  Winchester 
College’  since  the  publication  of 
Katherine  Balderston’s  Thraliana. 
‘This  new  material  proves  that  War- 
ton’s  Essay  ...  as  she  recorded  on  the 
fly-leaf  .  .  .  made  a  writer  and  critic 
of  her’. 

‘The  principles  of  true  politics  are 
those  of  morality  enlarged,’  wrote 
Burke,  and  it  is  as  a  moral  theorist 
that  he  is  primarily  considered  by 
Charles  Parkin,12  who  shows  that  his 
political  thought  is  the  expression  of 
his  moral  philosophy,  and  that  only 
by  understanding  this  can  his  appa¬ 
rently  inconsistent  attitudes  towards, 
e.g.,  the  American  revolt  and  the 
French  Revolution  be  reconciled  and 
explained.  Burke  believed  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  basis  of  political  morality.  Man 
depends  morally  on  a  higher  provi¬ 
dential  source,  and  political  action 
should  conform  to  divine  reason  in  so 
far  as  human  fallibility  can  perceive 
it.  Mere  expediency  is  no  excuse  for 
practical  action  which  is  at  variance 
with  Christian  ethics,  and  it  is  the 

12  The  Moral  Basis  of  Burke’s  Political 
Thought,  by  Charles  Parkin.  C.U.P.  pp. 
viii  +  146.  \2s.6d. 


duty  of  statesmen  to  discover  and  act 
upon  the  process  of  history,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  immediate  benefit  or  desire. 
For  history  reveals  the  divine  pur¬ 
pose.  It  has  meaning  and  reality 
which  conflict  with  opportunism  and 
should  be  accepted  with  humility  as 
the  basis  of  political  action.  History 
shows  God’s  purpose  and  what  man 
is  intended  to  become.  ‘The  source  of 
moral  truth,  for  Burke,  is  an  eternal 
moral  order  which  is  immanent  in  the 
historical  process.’  He  is  concerned 
with  the  moral  basis  of  political 
theory,  not  with  the  search  for  politi¬ 
cal  perfection  in  individual  cases.  It  is 
only  by  examining  ‘Burke’s  political 
thought  as  the  expression  of  a  moral 
philosophy  of  man  and  community’ 
that  ‘a  coherent  and  consistent  ac¬ 
count  of  his  doctrine  can  be  given’. 
Parkin’s  examination  is  penetrating 
and  convincing.  The  one  flaw  in  his 
book  is  the  absence  of  a  final  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  evidence  which  leads  him 
to  his  conclusions. 

In  J.  J.  Rousseau  et  ‘Robinson  Cru¬ 
soe’  (Rev.  de  Lift.  Comp.)  G.  Pire  dis¬ 
covers  many  reminiscences  of,  and 
allusions  to,  the  English  work  in  the 
French  writer,  who  began  his  acquain¬ 
tance  with  it  before  the  publication  of 
Emile  in  1762,  and  probably  as  soon 
as  it  appeared  in  a  French  translation 
in  1720-1. 

HLQ  contains  an  essay  by  Spiro 
Peterson  on  Defoe’s  Yorkshire  Quar¬ 
rel  in  which  he  reproduces  a  manu¬ 
script  possessed  by  the  Library  (H.M. 
20340),  written  in  1708,  and  contain¬ 
ing  doggerel  verse  satires  by  Defoe 
and  his  opponent,  George  Plarton. 
Though  ‘the  political  situation  belongs 
specifically  to  the  West  Riding’,  his 
satire  shows  Defoe  ‘cleverly  support¬ 
ing  Godolphin’s  Ministry’  by  his 
ability  to  create  character  and  to  serve 
the  party  which  employed  him. 

In  The  Wartons  ‘Romanticize’ 
their  Verse  (SP)  Arthur  Fenner,  Jr., 
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compares  the  earlier  and  later  versions 
of  the  poems  by  Joseph  and  Thomas 
Warton  in  order  to  show  that  ‘in  the 
authors’  revisions  we  seem  to  see  the 
“tendencies  of  the  time” — that  often 
unjustified  abstraction — actually  at 
work’. 

C.  V.  Wedgwood’s  estimate  of  Gib¬ 
bon13  is  well  balanced  and  understand¬ 
ing  and  should  arouse  the  sympathy 
and  desire  for  personal  acquaintance 
with  his  masterpiece  which  her  book¬ 
let  is  designed  to  foster.  Though  a 
historian  of  a  different  type,  she  fully 
realizes  his  achievement  in  writing  ‘of 
passionate  and  desperate  times  with  a 
cool  mind’  and  ‘with  untroubled  ob¬ 
jectivity’.  ‘It  was  not  his  gift  to  under¬ 
stand  the  hearts  of  men,  but  it  was  his 
duty  and  pleasure  to  understand  their 
minds.’  ‘Gibbon  was  not  entirely  with¬ 
out  passion,  for  his  love  of  learning 
and  reverence  for  the  intellect  amount 
to  passion.  But  he  kept  it  within 
bounds,  and  when  he  wrote,  his  first 
thought  was  for  the  whole  work  of 
art.  Each  sentence  performs  its  right 
function  in  relation  to  what  goes  be¬ 
fore  and  after,  each  paragraph  carries 
the  narrative  on  at  the  necessary  pace, 
or  establishes  a  point  in  the  exposi¬ 
tion.’  ‘He  produced,  ...  in  the  most 
exact  and  expressive  English,  a  his¬ 
tory  which  is  a  model  of  lucid  exposi¬ 
tion  and  balanced  form  yet  which 
never  loses  that  undercurrent  of  feel¬ 
ing  essential  to  great  historical  writing.’ 
‘His  method  and  manner  and  his 
splendid  assurance  may  no  longer  be 
the  models  by  which  modern  English 
historians  work,  but  he  remains  the 
presiding  genius  of  our  historical 
literature.’  A  Select  Bibliography  fol¬ 
lows  the  text. 

The  Letters14  of  Berkeley,  edited  by 

13  Edward  Gibbon,  by  C.  V.  Wedgwood. 
Longmans  for  the  British  Council  and  the 
National  Book  League,  pp.  36.  2s. 

14  The  Works  of  George  Berkeley,  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  ed.  by  A.  A.  Luce  and  T.  E. 


A.  A.  Luce,  form  the  eighth  and  pen¬ 
ultimate  volume  of  the  collected 
Works,  which  will  be  completed  by  a 
final  volume  containing  Luce’s  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  correspondence  as  well 
as  the  general  index  to  the  whole 
series.  In  the  present  volume,  there¬ 
fore,  only  the  text  is  given,  without 
notes,  of  the  270  letters  here  printed 
in  chronological  order  and  numbered 
serially.  The  introduction  deals  with 
the  history  and  contents  of  the  letters 
and  gives  an  account  of  the  principal 
correspondents  in  a  general  survey  of 
the  collection,  which  covers  most  of 
Berkeley’s  mature  life  and  is  ‘distri¬ 
buted  fairly  evenly  over  more  than 
forty  years’,  the  earliest  written  in 
1709,  the  last  in  1752,  shortly  before 
his  death,  when  he  was  already 
obliged  ‘to  submit  to  years  and  infir¬ 
mities’.  There  have  been  several  earlier 
published  collections  of  Berkeley’s 
letters  but  none  comparable  to  this  in 
completeness  or  accuracy.  ‘Berkeley’s 
career  was  colourful  and  he  lived  in 
stirring  times.’  For  the  most  part  the 
letters  show  him  as  the  man  of  action 
and  affairs  and  are  of  biographical 
and  historical  value,  reflecting  his  life 
and  the  events  of  the  day,  not  his 
interest  in  philosophy.  He  writes  of 
his  travels,  of  his  work  as  a  statesman, 
of  what  he  learns  of  the  wars  with 
France  and  Spain,  or  of  the  T5  and 
’45  risings.  Most  of  the  letters  deal 
with  such  public  matters:  others  are 
of  a  purely  private  nature.  It  is  a  pity 
that  not  more  of  the  last  type  are 
forthcoming,  for  they  present  the 
writer  in  a  little-known  and  very 
attractive  light,  notably  what  Luce 
calls  ‘the  gem’  of  the  collection,  the 
note  sent  to  Bishop  Bentley  about  the 
death  of  his  young  son,  William,  and 
some  of  the  letters  to  Perceval.  In 
addition  to  the  introduction  and  text 
of  the  letters,  the  volume  contains  a 

Jessop.  Vol.  8.  Letters,  ed.  A.  A.  Luce. 
Nelson,  pp.  viii+312.  305. 
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separate  list  of  all  those  here  printed 
and  also  a  list  of  those  appearing  in 
other  volumes  of  this  edition.  It  is  a 
scholarly  and  satisfactory  compila¬ 
tion,  as  would  be  expected  from  its 
editor. 

J.  S.  Cunningham  says  in  his  intro¬ 
duction  that  the  drafts  of  verse  by 
Collins15  which  he  publishes  ‘are  the 
first  autograph  manuscripts  of  his 
poetry  to  come  to  light’,  and  that  they 
have  been  discovered  among  the 
papers  of  the  Warton  brothers.  The 
chief  finds  consist  of  four  poems  in 
stanzas,  approximately  complete,  and 
five  drafts  of  ‘epistolary  poems  in 
couplets’.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
signed  Latin  oration  written  as  a 
school  exercise  at  Winchester;  a  tran¬ 
script  of  Swift’s  poem  On  the  Day  of 
Judgement,  the  earliest  known  text, 
and  a  fragment  of  verse  only  in  part 
in  Collins’s  hand.  The  editor’s  work 
has  been  done  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
dustry,  competence,  and  care.  It 
started  with  the  examination  of  the 
Warton  papers  at  Trinity  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  the  identification  of  the  Col¬ 
lins  autographs,  by  no  means  an  easy 
task,  and  one  which  led  to  allied  prob¬ 
lems,  mainly  connected  with  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  text  and  with  the  occasion 
of  the  writing  and  the  references  in 
the  various  poems.  One  appendix  also 
deals  with  the  contents  of  various 
manuscripts  by  Thomas  and  Joseph 
Warton  relating  to  Collins.  The  little 
book  succeeds  in  casting  much  new 
light  on  the  poet’s  career  and  is  a 
model  of  self-effacing  and  useful 
literary  research. 

In  his  ‘brief  critical  and  historical 
survey16  of  the  major  works’  of  Defoe, 
Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  and 

15  Drafts  and  Fragments  of  Verse,  by 
William  Collins.  Ed.  from  the  manuscripts 
by  J.  S.  Cunningham.  O.U.P.  pp.  xii+50. 
12 s.  6 d. 

16  The  Early  Masters  of  English  Fiction, 
by  Alan  Dugald  McKillop.  Kansas  U.P. 
pp.  x+234.  $5. 

B  7281 


Sterne,  A.  D.  McKillop  does  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  discover  any  new  material  but 
attempts  only  to  consider  their 
achievement  in  perspective  and  to  give 
his  own  conclusions  about  their  place 
in  the  development  of  English  fiction. 
Yet,  though  his  facts  may  be  drawn 
from  other  authorities,  of  necessity 
the  opinions  of  so  well-read  and  inde¬ 
pendent  a  critic  provide  new  points 
of  view  that  merit  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  literature  of 
a  period  in  which  he  is  so  well  versed. 
His  balanced  judgements  provide 
material  for  fresh  thought,  and  his 
approach  to  his  authors  is  well  worth 
study  even  by  those  who  are  already 
well  acquainted  with  the  writers  in 
question.  It  is  not  possible  to  illustrate 
McKillop’s  treatment  fully,  but  the 
following  instances  may  be  cited  as 
examples  of  the  deductions  he  makes 
from  what  has  often  been  observed  by 
earlier  critics.  Thus  of  Moll  Flanders: 
she  ‘is  more  completely  the  prisoner 
of  the  immediate  situation  than  Cru¬ 
soe  is  even  on  the  island _ Through¬ 

out  her  story  she  uses  a  stereotyped 
practical  and  moralistic  style;  Defoe’s 
triumph  is  that  he  convinces  us  that  it 
is  her  personal  style.  .  .  .  The  marvel¬ 
lous  episode  of  the  child’s  necklace 
[shows]  how  Moll’s  colloquial  style, 
weak  compunctions,  and  ruthless  pur¬ 
poses  are  fused  into  imaginative  unity. 
. .  .  The  hypothetical  matter  about  the 
parents  and  the  maid  is  a  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  way  Moll’s  mind  works, 
and  Defoe’s.’  Or  again:  ‘A  discerning 
reader  can  still  easily  understand  why 
Grandison  was  one  of  Jane  Austen’s 
favorite  novels.  Richardson  handed 
on  to  Jane  Austen  the  tradition  of  a 
judgment  of  society  by  the  intelligent 
feminine  mind,  secured  by  an  ac¬ 
cepted  social  and  moral  system.  The 
individual  within  the  system  is  under 
close  surveillance  by  the  critic,  and  the 
questions  raised  are  those  of  the  inter¬ 
play  of  personality  and  convention  . . . 
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the  art  of  being  not  too  pliable  and 
not  too  stubborn,  the  art  of  saving 
oneself  from  one’s  friends,  the  art  of 
living  with  bores,  stuffed  shirts  and 
egoists,  including  members  of  one’s 
own  family.  Jane  Austen’s  titles  de¬ 
note  these  topics: . . .  her  themes  repre¬ 
sent  the  exquisite  distillation  of  the 
social  comedy  of  the  Grandison  tradi¬ 
tion  combined  with  a  serious  Clarissa.’ 
Almost  on  every  page  McKillop  pro¬ 
vides  similar  subjects  to  excite  the 
interest  of  the  thoughtful  reader. 

Christopher  Smart,  Reader  of  Obi¬ 
tuaries  ( MLN ),  by  Arthur  Sherbo, 
attempts  to  identify  some  of  the 
names  used  by  the  poet  in  section  D 
of  Jubilate  Agno  by  an  examination 
of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for 
1761-2.  In  JEGP  the  same  writer  dis¬ 
cusses  The  Probable  Time  of  Com¬ 
position  of  Christopher  Smart’s  ‘Song 
to  David’,  ‘Psalms’,  and  ‘Hymns  and 
Spiritual  Songs’,  which  he  dates  rather 
differently  from  other  scholars. 

Rose  Marie  Thale  writes  on  Crab  be  s 
'Village'  and  Topographical  Poetry 
(JEGP)  in  order  to  show  that  the 
'strange  aggregation  of  material’  for 
which  it  is  frequently  blamed  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  genre,  but  that  its  free¬ 
dom  ‘enabled  him  to  treat  the  subject 
in  his  strongly  individual  manner’.  He 
paints  a  village  that  ‘is  probably  the 
most  .  .  .  concrete  spot  in  all  of  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  poetry’. 

In  an  erudite  article  on  English 
Deism  and  the  Development  of 
Romantic  Mythological  Syncretism 
( PMLA ),  Albert  J.  Kuhn  traces  the 
way  in  which  ‘through  the  efficiency 
of  the  deist-orthodox  controversies 
myth  became  for  the  Romantic 
syncretists  the  garb  of  universal 
truth’. 

The  next  four  items  are  all  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Augustan  Reprint  Society. 
Say’s  Essay  on  the  Harmony,  Variety 
and  Power  of  Numbers,11  edited  by 

17  An  Essay  on  the  Harmony,  Variety  and 


Paul  Fussell,  will  serve  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  for  most  modern  readers  to  the 
earliest  theorist  of  English  versifica¬ 
tion  to  oppose  ‘the  Bysshian  scheme 
of  syllabic  prosody’.  The  Essay  de¬ 
serves  much  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received,  and  Fussell’s  edition 
acquaints  the  student  with  all  the 
necessary  material  for  its  appreciation. 
Fielding’s  Apology  for  the  Life  of 
Mrs.  Shamela  Andrews 18  is  much 
better  known  and  more  accessible, 
though  the  authorship  was  never  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  writer.  However, 
Ian  Watt  brings  out  some  new  points 
in  his  introduction,  notably  the  reason 
for  Fielding’s  attack  on  Richardson 
for  ‘the  confederating  to  cry  up’ 
Pamela  by  the  clergy.  Philip  Hofer’s 
selections  of  Eighteenth  Century  Book 
Illustrations 19  ‘have  been  chosen  as 
characteristic  of  the  art  in  its  full 
range’  from  specimens  at  Harvard. 
They  include  fifty  examples,  an  his¬ 
torical  introduction,  and  a  brief  bib¬ 
liography  which  should  encourage 
scholars  to  pursue  this  little-studied 
subject. 

Elizabeth  Elstob,  whose  Rudiments 
of  Grammar  for  the  English  Saxon 
Tongue,  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  gram¬ 
mar  in  English,  was  subsequently  to 
prevent  her  employment  as  a  govern¬ 
ess  until  she  was  rescued  from  starva¬ 
tion  by  the  good  offices  of  Mrs. 
Delany,  wrote  her  Apology  for  the 
Study  of  Northern  A  ntiquities20  in  1 7 1 5 
during  the  lifetime  of  her  brother  and 
before  her  learning  had  rendered  her 

Power  of  Numbers  (1745),  by  Samuel  Say. 
Ed.  by  Paul  Fussell,  Jr.  pp.  x+42. 

18  An  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Mrs. 
Shamela  Andrews  (1741),  by  Henry  Fielding. 
Ed.  by  Ian  Watt. 

19  Eighteenth  Century  Book  Illustrations, 
ed.  by  Philip  Hofer.  pp.  xii+50. 

20  An  Apology  for  the  Study  of  Northern 
Antiquities,  by  Elizabeth  Elstob.  Ed.  by 
Charles  Peake,  pp.  viii+35.  Nos.  55,  57, 
58,  61.  (Augustan  Reprint  Society,  Los 
Angeles.  Univ.  of  California.  Annual  Sub¬ 
scription  $3  or  15s.) 
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unfit  to  educate  young  ladies.  The 
Apology  was  an  answer  to  Swift’s 
Proposal  for  Correcting,  Improving 
and  Ascertaining  the  English  Tongue 
which  depreciated  antiquarians  who, 
as  ‘laborious  men  of  low  genius’,  up¬ 
held  the  value  of  the  Teutonic  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  English  language.  Charles 
Peake  does  good  service  by  his  reprint 
of  a  rare  and  inaccessible  pamphlet 
and  by  the  brief  introduction  which 
explains  its  historical  importance  to 
philologists. 

In  Gilbert  White  in  his  Village 21  we 
are  given  ‘a  new  and  intimate  view  of 
the  great  naturalist’  by  Cecil  Emden, 
who  concentrates  not  on  the  bio¬ 
graphy  but  on  White’s  mode  of  life, 
friendships,  and  pursuits  in  and 
around  the  village  where  he  spent  the 
best  part  of  his  days.  The  picture 
presented  is  built  up  from  a  close 
study  of  White’s  journals,  and  depicts 
the  man  as  a  good  neighbour  and 
countryman,  deeply  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  the  village,  and  in  each  one 
of  its  inhabitants,  with  all  of  whom  he 
was  familiar.  Even  his  study  of  nature, 
of  the  trees  and  flowers,  the  animals 
and  birds,  was  ‘not  without  the  com¬ 
placency’  of  those  who  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  ‘growing  still  better  neigh¬ 
bours  and  commonwealth’s  men’,  and 
there  emerges  a  successful  human 
being  who  subordinated  everything  he 
did  and  thought  to  the  purpose  which 
enriched  his  life  by  his  principle  of 
human  co-operation.  Selborne  is  a 
tiny  village  and  White  was  content  to 
spend  his  time  there  and  at  his  beloved 
Oriel  College.  But  parochialism  in  his 
case  was  the  reverse  of  petty,  since  he 
discovered  not  merely  facts  about  men 
and  beasts,  but  the  interpretation  of 
them  which  made  life  worth  living. 
Thus  he  succeeded  in  seeing  and  por¬ 
traying  ‘just  beauties’  in  ‘small  pro¬ 
portions’,  and  building  for  himself 

21  Gilbert  White  in  his  Village,  by  Cecil  S. 
Emden.  O.U.P.  pp.  xvi+140.  15*. 
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and  others  perfection  from  ‘short 
measures’. 

ELH  prints  three  papers  read  before 
Group  VIII  of  the  M.L.A.  in  1956,  the 
purpose  of  which  ‘was  to  consider  the 
question  of  whether  the  literature  of 
the  later  eighteenth  century  is  merely 
transitional  or  whether  it  justifies  and 
calls  for  a  distinct  kind  of  esthetic 
analysis’.  Northrop  Frye’s  essay  is  en¬ 
titled  Towards  Defining  an  Age  of 
Sensibility,  William  R.  Keast  writes 
on  The  Element  of  Art  in  Gibbon’s 
‘History’,  and  Norman  Maclean  on 
Personification  but  not  Poetry. 

In  PMLA  Andrew  Schiller’s  contri¬ 
bution,  ‘The  School  for  Scandal’:  in 
The  Restoration  Unrestored,  discusses 
the  possibility  of  an  evocation  of  the 
spirit  of  a  former  age  and  decides  that, 
though  Sheridan  was  necessarily  un¬ 
successful  in  his  endeavour,  ‘here  is  a 
case  of  the  Restoration  successfully 
unrestored’. 

G.  E.  Bentley,  Jr.,  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  Thomas  Butts,  White  Col¬ 
lar  Maecenas  {PMLA)  and  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  Blake.  Hitherto  very  little 
accurate  information  about  Butts  has 
been  available,  though  his  friendship 
for  Blake  and  generous  patronage 
have  become  better  known  through 
the  publication  of  their  correspon¬ 
dence. 

Blake’s  Revisions  of  ‘The  Tyger  are 
examined  by  Martin  K.  Nurmi 
{PMLA)  ‘in  order  to  clarify  the  poem’s 
general  meaning’ — and  to  ‘offer  a 
conjecture  as  to  the  occasion  of  the 
poem,  based  on  the  pattern  in  which 
it  evolves’.  The  article  concludes  with 
‘an  accurate  typographic  transcription 
of  Blake’s  manuscript  drafts  of  the 
poem’.  Nurmi  regards  the  poem  ‘as  a 
kind  of  dialectical  struggle  in  which 
Blake  strives  to  bring  his  emblematic 
tiger’s  two  “contraries” — its  “deadly 
terrors”  and  the  divinity  in  which  it 
participates  by  having  been  created  by 
an  “immortal  hand  or  eye” — into  the 
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“fearful  symmetry”  symbolized  by 
the  animal’s  natural  symmetry  of 
ferocity  and  beauty’.  The  writer  finds 
three  stages  in  the  evolution  of  Blake’s 
poem  as  exemplified  in  the  drafts,  and 
these  he  examines  and  illustrates  in 
detail  in  his  essay. 

In  MLQ  Anna  Balakian  traces  The 
Literary  Fortune  of  William  Blake  in 
France,  especially  in  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  when  his  poetry  has  had  a  great 
vogue.  Her  paper  concludes  with  a 
chronological  list  of  French  books, 
articles,  translations,  and  mentions  of 
Blake’s  poetry  from  1893  onwards 
which  runs  into  four  pages. 

In  MLN  Robert  F.  Gleckner  deals 
with  the  Irony  in  Blake's  'Holy  Thurs¬ 
day’-,  and  in  the  same  journal  G.  E. 
Bentley  discusses  The  Date  of  Blake's 
‘Vala’  or  ‘The  Four  Zoas’  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  evidence  indicates  that 
Blake  took  the  manuscript  with  him 
to  Felpharn  in  1802  and  ‘could  have’ 
made  additions  to  it  while  he  was 
there. 

Geoffrey  Keynes  has  been  at  work 
for  many  years  on  a  new  edition  of 
Blake’s  Letters,22  which  has  now  been 
published  and  is  as  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  as  satisfactory  in  con¬ 
tent  as  profound  but  unobtrusive 
competence  and  sound  scholarship 
can  make  it.  Whether  he  be  student  or 
ordinary  intelligent  layman,  the  reader 
will  find  everything  in  the  volume  that 
he  has  a  right  to  demand,  together 
with  much  that  he  could  not  expect, 
for  example,  ‘the  extraneous  docu¬ 
ments’,  accounts  and  receipts  and 
business  agreements,  or  the  letter  de¬ 
scribing  Blake’s  last  hours,  and  the 
illustrations,  which  all  contribute  to 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  man  in  his 
daily  life  in  society,  as  a  craftsman  as 
well  as  a  visionary  and  mystic.  Unless 
the  missing  letters  to  Hayley  or  un¬ 
known  correspondence  should  turn 

22  The  Letters  of  William  Blake,  ed.  by 
Geoffrey  Keynes.  Hart-Davis.  pp.  262.  50s. 


up,  this  edition  must  remain  final  and 
definitive:  it  may  be  supplemented  by 
such  finds  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it 
can  be  superseded.  All  the  known 
letters  have  been  newly  checked,  and 
collated,  when  possible,  with  the  ori¬ 
ginals  or  photostatic  reproductions; 
they  are  printed  in  chronological 
order,  each  headed  by  the  date  and 
the  names  of  the  writer  and  recipient, 
while  necessary  (but  never  super¬ 
fluous)  footnotes  explain  the  allusions 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  dispatched.  A  list  of  letters 
and  other  documents  shows  that  the 
letters  which  survive  and  have  come 
to  light  were  mostly  directed  to  Butts, 
Cumberland,  and  Hayley.  As  we 
should  expect,  Blake  did  not  corre¬ 
spond  frequently  with  the  intimates 
with  whom  he  was  in  constant  con¬ 
tact. 

This  is  the  more  regrettable  because 
when  Blake  opens  his  heart  to  friends 
he  tells  what  he  is  trying  to  achieve  in 
his  work  and  what  he  thinks  about  it. 
Some  of  the  letters  to  Butts,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  reveal  more  of  his  beliefs  and 
aims  than  can  be  deduced  from  the 
Prophetic  Books  or  from  his  poetry, 
illustrations,  and  engravings.  The  busi¬ 
ness  letters,  often  brief  and  to  the 
point,  also  frequently  prove  his  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  and  consequent  touchy  reac¬ 
tion  to  criticism  or  opposition.  Above 
all,  the  letters  show  his  practical 
knowledge  and  delight  in  the  work  of 
his  hands  and  the  technique  of  his 
craft,  and  how  this  goes  along  with 
faith  in  his  visions.  This,  the  first  ade¬ 
quate  separate  collection  of  Blake’s 
letters  and  papers,  casts  fresh  light 
on  the  man  and  puts  us  once  more 
deeply  in  debt  to  the  editor. 

The  major  aim  of  Hazard  Adams 
in  his  book  on  Blake  and  Yeats 23  is  to 

23  Blake  and  Y eats :  The  Contrary  Vision, 
by  Hazard  Adams.  Cornell  U.P.  and  O.U.P. 
pp.  xiv+328.  45.s.  (See  Chapter  XV,  note 
19.) 
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‘bring  together  and  compare’  their 
symbolism,  not  to  write  a  history  of 
symbolism  in  English  poetry  in  gene¬ 
ral,  though  obviously  the  comparison 
must  form  part  of  such  a  study.  But 
he  sets  out  to  emphasize  ‘the  particu¬ 
lar  symbolism  of  two  poets  without 
overtly  placing  them  in  a  tradition’. 
Both  Blake  and  Yeats  believe  in  ‘the 
existence  of  dimensions  beyond  those 
which  our  reason  apprehends’:  each 
creates  a  myth  by  which  to  interpret 
these  unknown  and  unknowable 
dimensions  to  those  for  whom  the 
world  in  which  they  live  is  all-embrac¬ 
ing.  But  these  myths  present  contrary 
visions,  Blake’s  Circle  of  Destiny  and 
Yeats’s  Great  Wheel.  Nevertheless 
‘within  their  conflict  they  join  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  great  myth  of  the  Poetic 
Genius’.  ‘Blake  and  Yeats  took  two 
different  roads  to  similar  ends.’  Adams 
in  his  scholarly  and  carefully  worked 
out  thesis  makes  his  theme  as  com¬ 
prehensible  as  possible  to  the  non- 
mystical  reader  confined  to  a  world 
of  time  and  space. 

The  purpose  of  William  Gaunt’s 
book24  is  to  give  a  full  account  of  the 
artistic  work  and  thought  of  the 
period  covered  by  Blake’s  life,  in  order 
to  show  that  he  was  in  close  touch 
with  the  age,  and  finally  to  disprove 
the  myth  so  long  held  to  be  fact,  that 
he  is  a  lonely  and  mysterious  figure, 
‘a  sort  of  astral  visitor  to  our  planet 
who  has  few  links  with  other  writers 
and  draughtsmen’.  This  misconcep¬ 
tion  has  already  been  contradicted  by 
the  investigations  of  many  scholars. 
Gaunt  benefits  by  their  research,  which 
he  utilizes  to  write  a  readable  version 
of  Blake’s  place  in  the  history  of 
British  aesthetic  thought  and  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  links  between  him  and  his 
predecessors  are  clearly  expounded, 
and  he  is  presented  as  sharing  fully  in 

24  Arrows  of  Desire:  A  Study  of  William 
Blake  and  his  Romantic  World,  by  William 
Gaunt.  Museum  Press,  pp.  200.  21s. 


contemporary  life,  social  and  intellec¬ 
tual,  while  also  exerting  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  younger  generation  and 
the  men  and  movements  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  him.  It  is  of  course  true  that 
Blake  stood  far  above  the  early  rebels 
against  eighteenth-century  conven¬ 
tions  and  ‘classicism’,  and  that  he  had 
nothing  of  the  liking  for  horrors  which 
resulted  in  tales  of  terror  and  wonder 
or  in  other  manifestations  of  the  so- 
called  ‘romantic’  movement.  Though 
modern  criticism  no  longer  draws  a 
sharp  distinction  between  ‘classic’  and 
‘romantic’,  and  refuses  to  look,  for 
example,  on  Gray  and  Cowper  as  pre¬ 
cursors  of  a  new  epoch  in  literature, 
Gaunt  finds  it  convenient  to  use  these 
terms  to  express  the  undoubtedly  new 
trends  of  thought  which  ultimately 
produced  the  definite  revolt  of  Words¬ 
worth  and  Coleridge,  though  probably 
most  literary  historians  would  object 
to  his  application  of  them  to  the  poets 
who  were  classified  by  Saintsbury  and 
his  contemporaries  in  a  strange  ‘group’ 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Yet  Gaunt  is  certainly  right  when 
he  presents  Blake  against  a  back¬ 
ground  which  includes  manifestations 
like  the  attempted  resuscitations  of 
the  past  by  Percy  or  Macpherson,  or, 
in  other  spheres,  the  visions  of 
Swedenborg  or  the  horrors  of  Fuseli, 
or,  later,  the  rebellions  of  Godwin  or 
Mary  Wollstonecraft.  That  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  ordinary  reader  is  to  see 
Blake  as  a  participator  in  the  move¬ 
ments  of  his  day  and  at  the  same  time 
to  realize  the  way  in  which  he  tran¬ 
scended  them  by  the  force  of  his 
genius  and  the  strength  of  his  indi¬ 
viduality.  Gaunt  concludes  his  work 
by  saying  that  ‘the  story  of  William 
Blake  is  that  of  all  the  souls  with 
whom  he  had  had  contact,  which  he 
had  assembled  in  the  complex  system 
of  his  mental  life,  deriving  from  some, 
and  to  others  giving  sustenance.  It  is 
this  composite  existence,  in  which 
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religion,  poetry  and  painting  are  inter¬ 
mingled,  that  makes  him  infinite  in 
variety  and  requires  that  he  should 
constantly  be  studied  afresh.’  In 
Arrows  of  Desire  the  author  presents  a 
study  that  proves  the  pleasure  and  com¬ 
petence  with  which  it  was  pursued. 

‘I  have  refused  to  back  up  my 
interpretation  with  the  usual  heavy 
machinery  of  scholarship’,  writes 
Margaret  Rudd  on  the  first  page  of 
the  Preface  to  her  would-be  unravel¬ 
ling  of  Blake’s  Prophetic  Books.25  In 
consequence  her  explanation,  further 
complicated  by  the  influence  of  ‘our 
psyche-conscious  age’,  results  in  a 
great  deal  of  misdirected  effort.  There 
is  no  need  here  to  go  into  detailed  criti¬ 
cism  of  her  theories  or  to  expose  all 
her  errors.  The  ‘evidence’  for  the  truth 
of  her  interpretation  rests  upon  the 
sudden' flash  of  insight  which  ‘threw 
a  white  blaze  on  the  pages  of  [her] 
neglected  Blake,  illuminating  some¬ 
thing  of  such  significance  that  [she] 
could  not  look  away’.  She  holds  ‘that 
Blake  meant  The  Four  Zoas,  Milton 
and  Jerusalem  to  form  one  long  narra¬ 
tive’  telling  the  story  of  his  ‘own  psy¬ 
chological  drama’,  and  that  Albion 
and  Jerusalem  are  to  be  identified 
with  William  and  Catherine  Blake, 
though  ‘always  Blake  widens  out  what 
is  personal  to  universal  significance  if 
he  succeeds,  and  simply  to  cosmic 
proportions  when  he  fails,  as  in  the 
equation  of  Hayley  with  Satan,  and 
the  soldier,  Scofield,  with  a  devil’.  Miss 
Rudd  has  ‘had  fun’  in  writing  her 
book,  which  has  that  if  no  other  justi¬ 
fication.  It  perhaps  explains  her  out¬ 
worn  derivations  of  Urizen  from  ‘your 
reason’,  Enion  from  ‘anyone’,  and  so 
on.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove 
that  she  has  successfully  avoided  the 
snares  of  the  erudition  which  she  con¬ 
temns. 

25  Organiz'd  Innocence:  The  Story  of 
Blake’s  Prophetic  Books,  by  Margaret  Rudd. 
Routledge.  pp.  xvi+266.  30s. 


‘The  purpose  of  this  book26  is  to 
present  the  text  of  Vala  as  Blake  made 
his  fair  copy  of  each  Night  before 
erasures,  deletions,  additions  and 
changes  of  order  had  brought  it  to  the 
state  in  which  we  know  it  today  as 
The  Four  Zoas.’’  The  book  is  intended 
for  scholars  who  know  T he  Four  Zoas 
but  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to 
compare  it  with  the  original  version. 
This  was  begun  about  1797,  and  was 
obviously  influenced  in  its  form  by 
Young’s  Night  Thoughts,  which  Blake 
had  been  illustrating  and  finished  in 
that  year.  It  was  probably  not  com¬ 
pleted  until  about  1 804,  after  Blake’s 
stay  at  Felpham  and  the  renewal  of 
the  war,  in  or  after  1 804.  Margoliouth 
suggests  these  dates  from  internal  evi¬ 
dence,  and  particularly  because  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  sea  here  shown  by 
Blake.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
poet  abandoned  this  very  rough  ver¬ 
sion  of  Vala,  using  it  as  a  quarry  for 
later  poems.  With  this  theory  Margo¬ 
liouth  disagrees.  He  believes  that,  as 
with  The  Four  Zoas,  which  Blake 
gave  to  Linnell,  he  hoped  ultimately 
to  find  time  for  the  lengthy  business 
of  completing  and  engraving  it. 

Margoliouth  contributes  a  masterly 
introduction  and  full  notes  to  the 
volume,  which  shows  conclusively  that 
Vala  is  better  constructed  than  The 
Four  Zoas,  though  Blake  failed,  as 
was  inevitable,  in  his  attempt  to  prove 
that  ‘all  religions  are  one’  and  that 
therefore  he  could  construct  a  ‘sym¬ 
bolic  System’  from  their  gods.  ‘There 
is  no  abiding  System.’  ‘None  of  these 
gods  or  principal  characters  in  the 
poem  can  be  equated  with  deities  in 
any  known  religion  or  mythology. 
They  are  Blake’s  own  creation  . . .  and 
must  not  be  thought  of  as  merely 
symbolical  or  representative.’  Margo¬ 
liouth  has  spent  many  years  in  arrang- 

26  ‘Vala’:  Blake’s  Numbered  Text,  ed.  by 
William  Margoliouth.  O.U.P.  pp.  xxviii+ 
182+8  Illustrations.  42s. 
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ing  and  editing  from  the  draft  manu¬ 
script — much  of  it  written  on  the 
proofsheets  of  his  illustrations  to 
Young’s  Night  Thoughts,  with  dele¬ 
tions  and  corrections  hard  to  decipher 

what  is  virtually  a  new  poem  that  is 
to  be  read  with  enjoyment.  This  is  no 
small  achievement,  and  admirers  of 
Blake  now  and  in  the  future  will  be 
lastingly  indebted  to  the  scholar  who 
has  fulfilled  his  laborious  task  so  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Ewald’s  Newsmen  of  Queen  Anne 27 
is  a  selection  from  the  English  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  of  1702-14 
arranged  under  headings  such  as 
‘Some  Newsworthy  Events’ . . .  ‘Medi¬ 
cine’,  ‘Insurance’,  ‘Religion’,  ‘Crime’, 
‘Education’,  ‘Entertainment’.  The  edi¬ 
tor  contributes  an  introduction  giving 
a  general  survey  of  journalism  in 
Queen  Anne’s  reign.  A  great  deal  of 
his  material  has  never  been  reprinted 
before,  for  he  excludes  well-known 
writers  such  as  Addison,  Swift,  and 
Steele  ‘to  make  space  for  entertaining 
contributions  by  people  not  so  well 
known’.  The  result  gives  a  picture  of 
English  journalism  in  all  its  diversity 
— political  happenings,  war  news,  gos¬ 
sip,  and  advertisements — but  it  also 
provides  side-lights  on  social  life  such 
as  later  historians  cannot  give,  how¬ 
ever  profound  their  knowledge.  For 
Ewald  transports  the  reader  into  the 
age  and  lets  him  share  with  ordinary 
folk  their  day-by-day  reaction  to 
events  as  they  took  place.  His  book 
makes  history  live  as  no  mere  record 
can. 

Margaret  Whinney  ( JWCI )  in  a 
Commemorative  Lecture  on  Flaxman 
and  the  Eighteenth  Century  delivered 
at  University  College,  London,  dealt 
with  him  primarily  as  an  artist.  The 
lecture  as  here  reprinted  is  illustrated 
by  six  pages  of  beautiful  photographs 

27  The  Newsmen  of  Queen  Anne,  by 
William  B.  Ewald.  Blackwell,  pp.  xii+244. 
22s.  6 d. 


which  show  the  influence  of  neo- 
classicism  on  English  sculpture  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  century,  and  also 
its  modifications  of  the  antique  by 
reason  of  later  developments,  e.g.  dur¬ 
ing  the  Renaissance.  An  appendix 
gives  a  list  of  the  contents  of  Flax- 
man’s  Italian  Sketch  Books. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  biographer  of 
Beau  Brummel  and  Steele  should  turn 
his  attention  to  Beau  Nash,  and  Wil¬ 
lard  Connely’s  life28  of  the  ‘monarch 
of  Bath  and  Tunbridge  Wells’  displays 
the  skill  and  knowledge  to  which  Con- 
nely  has  accustomed  us  in  his  earlier 
writings.  Throughout  the  book,  Nash 
is  in  the  forefront  of  the  picture,  while 
the  spas  he  dominated  recede  into  the 
background  as  he  moves  among  the 
men  and  women  who  took  the  waters 
and  submitted  to  his  rod  of  office. 
However,  these  are  so  numerous  and 
typical  of  all  social  conditions  that 
Nash’s  domain  presents  to  the  reader 
a  microcosm  of  life  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Nor  are  his 
charitable  efforts  forgotten,  nor  his 
co-operation  with  Wood  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  Bath. 

T  he  Housekeeping  Book  of  Susanna 
Whatman 29  suffices  to  disprove  that 
the  wives  of  rich  landowners  of  the 
upper  middle  class  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  all  of  them 
idlers  and  society  butterflies.  Mrs. 
Whatman  was  an  admirable  house¬ 
keeper  who  knew  how  to  run  her 
house  and  every  detail  of  its  manage¬ 
ment.  Her  instructions  to  her  servants 
are  obviously  based  on  first-hand  ex¬ 
perience  of  cooking  and  cleaning  as 
well  as  of  directing  others,  and  show 
that,  even  after  she  engaged  a  house¬ 
keeper,  she  still  took  the  principal  part 
in  teaching  and  supervising  her  staff. 

28  Beau  Nash:  Monarch  of  Bath  and  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells,  by  Willard  Connely.  Werner 
Laurie,  1955.  pp.  viii+184.  18 s. 

29  The  Housekeeping  Book  of  Susanna 
Whatman:  1776-1800,  ed.  Thomas  Balston. 
Bles.  pp.  46.  6s. 
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This  little  book  gives  a  fascinating 
glimpse  of  well-organized  domestic 
life  in  the  revolutionary  period  at  the 
end  of  the  century. 

Intercepted  Post-Letters  written  at 
the  time  of  Prince  Charles  Edward's 
descent  upon  the  Lowlands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  his  stay  in  Edinburgh,  and  his 
march  to  Carlisle,  August-December 
1745, 30  derive  from  originals  in  the 
Byng  Papers  and  were  discovered  by 
the  editor  in  an  eighteenth-century 
manuscript  copy  which  he  purchased 
from  a  bookseller.  ‘The  letters  now 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  print’,  and 
were  for  the  most  part  ‘written  by 
men  and  women  who  disliked  the  up¬ 
set  in  their  lives’  caused  by  the  inva¬ 
sion.  Donald  Nicholas  has  done  good 
service  by  publishing  this  revealing 
account  of  the  impact  of  the  rebellion 
on  ordinary  folk  who  had  no  desire 
to  be  drawn  into  a  political  upheaval, 
but  were  content  to  live  under  the  new 
regime  and  to  have  no  further  truck 
with  the  banished  Stuarts  and  the 
‘Rebels’.  His  notes  and  diary  of  events 
link  the  letters,  and  he  is  at  pains  to 
identify  the  correspondents  as  far  as 
may  be.  The  volume  provides  good 
reading  as  well  as  historical  evidence 
of  memorable  events. 

C.  R.  Fay’s  book  on  Adam  Smith 
and  the  Scotland  of  his  Day 31  makes 
very  clear  the  fact  that  the  literary 
centre  of  Edinburgh  was  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  that  of  London,  and  that 
the  political  union  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  had  not  destroyed  its  status  as 
a  capital  city.  Scotland’s  Augustan 
Age  was  not  that  of  England,  and  Fay 
makes  it  coincide  with  the  half-cen¬ 
tury  of  Smith’s  adult  life,  1740-90,  or 
from  the  publication  of  Hume’s  Trea¬ 
tise  of  Human  Nature  in  1739  to  the 

30  Intercepted  Post:  August  to  December 
1745,  ed.  by  Donald  Nicholas.  Bodley  Head, 
pp.  152.  16s. 

31  Adam  Smith  and  the  Scotland  of  his 
Day,  by  C.  R.  Fay.  C.U.P.  pp.  viii+174. 
25s. 


death  of  Burns  in  1796.  The  two  intel¬ 
lectual  circles  had  their  individual 
characteristics  and  interests,  in  Lon¬ 
don  primarily  artistic  and  literary,  in 
Edinburgh  philosophical  and  histori¬ 
cal,  though  of  course  with  much  over¬ 
lapping  as  well  as  some  antagonism. 
Fay  appears  to  be  thoroughly  at  home 
in  both  worlds,  but  his  book  is  mainly 
concerned  with  Scotland  and  the 
repercussions  of  life  in  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Kirkcaldy  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  work  of  Adam  Smith. 
However,  there  are  constant  digres¬ 
sions  from  the  main  thesis,  which  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  disentangle 
from  the  threads  of  anecdote  and 
quotation  that  conceal  it.  The  book  is 
not  one  for  consecutive  study  but  for 
dipping  into  and  occasional  consulta¬ 
tion — a  scholar’s  notebook  and  com¬ 
mentary  rather  than  a  carefully 
planned  contribution  to  social  and 
economic  research. 

Christopher  Hussey  says  in  his  pre¬ 
face  to  his  volume  on  mid-Georgian 
English  country  houses32  that  he  aims 
at  tracing  the  development  of  domes¬ 
tic  architecture  by  concise  descriptions 
of  the  most  notable  houses  of  the 
period  1760  to  1800  which  are  still  ‘in 
occupation  as  such’.  He  is  at  pains  to 
‘integrate  the  work  of  Adam  with  a 
balanced  view  of  the  period  as  a 
whole’,  and  to  give  a  list  of  other 
architects  of  country  houses  with  their 
principal  works.  The  volume  is  lavishly 
illustrated  and  produced  and  contains 
much  new  historical  material.  Twenty- 
nine  magnificent  houses  are  described 
in  detail,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  learning  and  compe¬ 
tence  which  have  been  devoted  to  the 
compilation  of  a  work  that  will  be 
indispensable  to  all  future  students 
of  the  age  with  which  it  deals,  when 
unlimited  wealth  was  available  for 

32  English  Country  Houses.  Mid  Georgian, 
1760-1800,  by  Christopher  Hussey.  Country 
Life  Ltd.  pp.  256.  6  guineas. 
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expenditure  on  splendid  building, 
furnishing,  and  gardening. 

Roland  Bartel  prints  an  article  in 
the  July  issue  of  the  Anglican  Theo¬ 
logical  Review,  the  title  of  which 
outlines  its  subject — English  Clergy¬ 
men  and  Laymen  on  the  Principle  of 
War,  1789-1802. 

In  Green  Retreats ,33  W.  S.  Scott 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  famous 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  illustrating  his 
story  with  reproductions  of  contem¬ 
porary  maps,  woodcuts,  and  carica¬ 
tures.  He  has  evidently  taken  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  to  collect  his  facts 
and  the  result  of  his  researches  is  a 
volume  which  sheds  light  on  various 
aspects  of  social  history  as  well  as  on 
the  story  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the 
Gardens. 

BMQ  contains  in  Archives  of  a 
Printing  House,  by  C.  E.  Wright,  a 
description  of  the  business  papers  of 
William  Strahan,  the  printer,  who  was 
responsible,  among  many  other  im¬ 
portant  works,  for  the  publication  of 
Johnson’s  Dictionary  and  Rasselas, 
and  the  sermons  and  hymns  of  John 
and  Charles  Wesley.  The  Department 
of  Manuscripts  has  acquired  this  col- 

33  Green  Retreats:  The  Story  of  Vauxhall 
Gardens ,  1661-1859,  by  W.  S.  Scott. 
Odhams  Press,  pp.  128.  18.s. 


lection  of  ledgers,  &c.,  through  the 
initiative  of  Mr.  William  Clowes  and 
the  generosity  of  Messrs.  Spottis- 
woode,  Ballantyne  &  Co.,  who  have 
presented  it,  through  the  Friends  of 
the  National  Libraries. 

K.  W.  Gransden,  also  in  BMQ,  de¬ 
scribes  Some  Gainsborough  Auto¬ 
graphs  that  have  been  acquired  and 
which  include  letters  and  orders  or 
drafts  for  payment  from  Thomas 
Gainsborough  to  James  Unwin  which 
show  that  the  latter  acted  as  Gains¬ 
borough’s  banker  and  confidant.  The 
letters,  ‘written  in  Gainsborough’s 
charming  and  informal  style,  contain 
much  information  about  his  life  at 
Bath’  and  ‘his  sociable,  easy-going 
nature’.  The  B.M.  previously  pos¬ 
sessed  only  two  of  his  letters,  which 
are  rare,  so  that  the  present  group,  ‘a 
self-portrait  of  the  man  rather  than 
the  artist’,  is  specially  welcome. 

The  Strahan  Papers  are  also  de¬ 
scribed  by  Philip  Gaskell  in  TLS. 

J.  Voisine  describes  Les  Anglais  en 
Provence  au  XVlIle  siecle  (Rev.  de 
Lift.  Comp.)  and  finds  that  Addison, 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Smollett,  and  Y oung 
are  the  chief  English  men  of  letters  to 
visit  the  district,  while  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  resided  at  Avignon 
from  1741  to  1746. 


XIV.  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

By  G.  Bullough  and  P.  M.  Yarker 


The  chapter  is  divided  as  follows:  ( a ) 
Social  and  Intellectual  Background, 
( b )  Poets  and  their  Work,  (c)  The 
Theatre  [these  sections  are  contributed 
by  G.  Bullough];  ( d)  Novels  and 
Novelists,  ( e )  Other  Prose  [these  sec¬ 
tions  are  by  P.  M.  Yarker]. 

(a)  Social  and  Intellectual  Background 

In  The  Liberal  Tradition  from  Fox 
to  Keynes 1  the  editors,  Alan  Bullock 
and  Maurice  Shock,  provide,  ‘from 
sources  of  the  most  varied  kind,  books, 
pamphlets,  speeches,  letters,  news¬ 
papers,  a  selection  of  original  material 
illustrating  the  different  facets  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen’s  discussion  of  politics’  from 
the  Liberal  point  of  view.  The  long 
period  is  divided  into  six  phases,  in 
each  of  which  key  topics  of  the  time, 
such  as  Civil  Liberties,  Foreign  Policy, 
Parliamentary  and  Social  Reform,  the 
Colonies,  Individualism,  and  Laissez- 
faire,  are  expounded  in  the  speeches 
and  writings  of  leading  thinkers  and 
parliamentarians.  We  hear  Charles 
James  Fox,  Cobden,  Bright,  Glad¬ 
stone,  Chamberlain,  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  in  the  House;  we  read  extracts 
from  the  Benthamists  on  Individualism 
and  Reform,  Mill  and  Acton  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Liberty,  &c.  The  result 
is  a  striking  anthology  of  political  and 
social  ideas  and  oratory  which  every 
literary  student  should  read,  together 
with  other  volumes  in  the  same  series. 
The  introduction  provides  a  valuable 
survey  of  the  development  of  Liberal¬ 
ism. 

Related  to  thisworkinsome  respects 
is  the  critical  study  of  Mazzini’s 

1  The  Liberal  Tradition  from  Fox  to 
Keynes,  ed.  Alan  Bullock  and  Maurice 
Shock.  Black,  pp.  lv+288.  25 s. 


thought  and  influence2  which  Gaetano 
Salvemini  revised  for  a  new  edition 
just  before  his  death.  English  readers 
will  note  parallels  to  the  ideas  of  Car¬ 
lyle,  Browning,  Landor,  and  Swin¬ 
burne,  for  the  Italian  prophet  was  a 
strenuous  optimist,  believing  in  the 
gospel  of  Duty,  the  unity  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  constant  and  unlimited 
progress  of  mankind.  For  him  intuition 
was  more  important  than  reason.  Like 
the  Comtists  he  looked  forward  to  a 
Council  of  Humanity,  but  he  laid  less 
emphasis  on  science.  His  ideals  were 
impossible  of  realization  but  he  seized 
the  imagination  of  poets  and  sages 
throughout  Europe.  This  influence 
Salvemini  does  not  explore,  nor  (he 
regrets)  ‘the  best  of  Mazzini,  his  life’. 

The  theological  aspect  of  English 
thought  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  has  been  surveyed  by 
L.  E.  Elliott-Binns3  in  a  volume  which 
is  an  expansion  of  the  Burroughs 
Memorial  Lectures  delivered  at  Leeds 
University  in  1950,  in  order  to  provide 
a  sequel  to  Storr’s  volume  which 
ended  at  1860.  Here  from  an  Anglican 
point  of  view  is  a  study  of  ‘the  close 
and  inevitable  connexion  between 
theology  and  religion,  and  the  extent 
to  which  both  theology  and  religion 
were  influenced  by,  and  in  turn  exer¬ 
cised  influence  upon,  the  entire  current 
of  life  and  thought’.  After  sketching 
the  crisis  in  religious  thought  in  1 860 
the  author  discusses  among  other 
topics  the  impact  of  natural  science 
on  ideas  about  miracles;  the  impact  of 

2  Mazzini,  by  Gaetano  Salvemini.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Italian  by  I.  M.  Rawson. 
Cape.  pp.  192.  18s. 

3  English  Thought  1860-1900:  The  Theo¬ 
logical  Aspect,  by  L.  E.  Elliott-Binns.  Long¬ 
mans.  pp.  ix+388.  28s. 
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philosophy  and  the  prevalent  distrust 
of  metaphysics  upon  religion  until 
the  emergence  of  Humanism;  the  new 
schools  of  historians,  the  renewed 
study  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  rise  of 
archaeology;  Biblical  studies  in  the 
universities  and  the  discussions  of 
Biblical  inspiration;  comparative  reli¬ 
gion  and  anthropology;  the  spread  of 
liberal  views.  Obviously  so  large  a 
field  could  not  be  covered  very 
minutely,  but  the  general  trends  de¬ 
scribed  had  even  more  significance 
for  literature  than  the  author  shows  in 
his  chapter  on  the  diversity  of  reli¬ 
gious  views  in  Victorian  literature. 

H.  E.  Wortham’s  biography  of 
Oscar  Browning  is  also,  as  the  title 
shows,  a  portrait  of  higher  education 
in  the  period  covered  by  Elliott-Binns. 
First  published  in  1927,  it  deserves  this 
second  edition,4  for,  as  the  author  de¬ 
clares,  ‘it  tells  a  documented  story, 
with  much  out-of-the-way  and  almost 
Saint-Simonish  detail,  against  a  Vic¬ 
torian  background  thoroughly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  period’.  Moreover,  it  is 
a  classic  of  school  and  college  life  as 
well  as  the  story  of  an  able  man  who 
could  never  let  well  alone  in  his  zeal 
for  reforming  others,  and  whose  ex¬ 
cellent  ideas  on  education  were  in 
advance  of  his  time. 

Another  book  on  education  is 
Marion  Lochhead’s  description5  of 
‘the  everyday  life  and  background  of 
Victorian  children  throughout  the 
Queen’s  reign  . . .  showing  the  gradual 
changes  that  came  with  the  decades, 
and  the  underlying  stability  and  sense 
of  tradition’.  Dividing  the  period  into 
three  phases,  Early,  Middle,  and  Late, 
she  gives  an  account  in  each  of  nur¬ 
sery-life,  toys  and  books,  the  school- 

4  Victorian  Eton  and  Cambridge,  being 
the  Life  and  Times  of  Oscar  Browning,  by 
H.  E.  Wortham.  Arthur  Barker,  pp.  vii+ 
327.  21s. 

5  Their  First  Ten  Years:  Victorian  Child¬ 
hood,  by  Marion  Lochhead.  Murray,  pp. 
xii+247.  2 Is. 


room,  dress,  holidays,  &c.,  drawing 
upon  the  memoirs  of  a  diversity  of 
people,  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Lady  St. 
Helier,  Georgina  Sitwell,  Lady  Peck, 
Edith  Olivier,  and  upon  the  stories  of 
writers  about  and  for  children  from 
Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Mrs.  Marshall  on¬ 
wards  to  Anna  Sewell  and  R.  L.  S. 
There  are  ventures  abroad  to  America 
(Henry  James,  ‘An  Infant  High- 
Brow’)  and  France  (Mrs.  Belloc 
Lowndes,  &c.).  It  is  all  easy  and  in¬ 
formative  and  there  are  nine  amusing 
illustrations. 

Virginia  Cowles’s  Edward  Vll  and 
his  Circle6  is  not  a  work  of  great  scho¬ 
larship,  and  its  broad  ‘popular’  inter¬ 
pretation  of  personalities  and  events 
may  repel  some  readers,  but  it  catches 
the  tinsel  glitter  of  the  Prince’s  circle 
with  its  rebellion  against  the  plush 
stuffiness  of  the  later  Victorian 
court,  its  worship  of  money  and 
‘form’.  Chapters  4,  7,  8,  and  13  on 
Edward’s  social  activities  and  private 
pleasures  will  help  towards  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  more  raffish  side  of 
aristocratic  life  which  scarcely  sur¬ 
vived  the  First  World  War.  The  many 
good  qualities  of  Edward  VII  are  not 
overlooked.  He  was  not  a  Prince  Hal, 
nor  a  Henry  V,  but  he  became  a  good 
king,  and  he  had  some  insight  in 
foreign  affairs.  There  are  many  illus¬ 
trations. 

In  contrast  with  this  technicolor 
picture  of  significant  changes  in  high 
life  is  George  Bourne’s  Change  in  the 
Village 7  (1912),  a  new  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1955.  As  Geoffrey  Grig- 
son  writes  in  his  introduction,  ‘This  is 
a  book  to  read  slowly  and  deliberately, 
in  the  way  it  was  written.’  It  describes 
the  background  against  which  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  modern  rural  novel 

«  Edward  VII  and  his  Circle,  by  Virginia 
Cowles.  Hamish  Hamilton,  pp.  378.  25 s. 

t  Change  in  the  Village,  by  George 
Bourne.  Duckworth,  1955.  pp.  xv+206. 
10s.  6  d. 
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since  Hardy  must  be  studied,  and  it  is 
in  itself  a  work  of  quiet,  meditative 
art. 

A  useful  selection  of  Beardsley’s 
drawings  has  been  made  by  Kenelm 
Foss,8  who  brings  out  the  industry  and 
pathos  of  the  artist’s  life,  his  many 
friendships,  the  hectic  nature  of  his 
mind,  and  the  brilliance  of  his  tech¬ 
nique. 

( b )  Poets  and  their  Work 

Philip  Wayne  has  followed  up  his 
selection  of  Wordsworth’s  Letters 
( YW  xxxv.  182)  with  an  edition  of  the 
poems  in  three  Everyman  volumes.9 
It  includes  all  the  poetry  except  The 
Borderers  and  the  versions  from  other 
poets.  ‘The  text  is  that  finally  cor¬ 
rected  by  Wordsworth  himself,  and 
the  order  follows  the  sequence  of  pub¬ 
lication;  for,  as  the  editor  explains, 
‘Wordsworth’s  categories  are  artifi¬ 
cial’.  Since  it  is  often  impossible  to  be 
sure  when  poems  were  composed,  and 
many  were  considerably  revised,  the 
order  of  publication  is  the  best  that  is 
practicable.  Vol.  I  contains  the  shorter 
poems  published  between  1798  and 
1819;  Vol.  II  those  of  1820  to  1850; 
Vol.  Ill  The  Prelude,  The  Excursion, 
and  the  first  book  of  The  Recluse. 
There  is  a  useful  introduction  which 
emphasizes  Wordsworth’s  ‘concept  of 
“a  conscious  harmony”’. 

Among  the  many  articles  on  Words¬ 
worth  appearing  during  the  year  is 
one  by  Patrick  Cruttwell  on  Words¬ 
worth,  the  Public  and  the  People  in 
Sewanee  Rev.  Wordsworth  was  so 
shocked  by  the  poor  reception  ac¬ 
corded  his  1807  volumes  that  he  re¬ 
belled  against  the  ordinary  reading 
public  and  invented  another  audience, 

8  Beardsley:  His  Best  Fifty  Drawings, 
with  a  biographical  introduction  by  Kenelm 
Foss.  Unicorn  Press,  pp.  165.  21  s. 

9  Wordsworth’s  Poems,  in  three  volumes, 

ed.  Philip  Wayne.  Dent,  1955.  (Every¬ 
man’s  Library.)  Each  vol.  Is. 


‘the  People’,  for  whom  he  wished  to 
write.  In  this  he  anticipated  Yeats, 
Eliot,  and  Auden,  all  of  whom  sighed 
for  a  better  audience  than  that  avail¬ 
able.  Like  them  Wordsworth  became 
the  centre  of  a  cult.  The  moral  is  that 
the  original  writer  ‘must  wait  until  the 
leaven  has  worked  through  the  mass’. 

E.  E.  Bosteller  in  Wordsworth's 
Dim  and  Perilous  Way  ( PMLA )  re¬ 
gards  the  Solitary  in  The  Excursion 
as  representing  the  ‘meddling  intellect’ 
which  produces  doubts  and  pessimism. 
The  more  experienced  Wanderer  is 
more  optimistic,  but  Wordsworth  him¬ 
self  could  not  overcome  the  Solitary’s 
scepticism  within  himself.  Hence  his 
attempts  to  compromise  between  them. 

In  The  Major  Theme  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  1800  Preface  ( EC )  W.  J.  B. 
Owen  writes  a  valuable  interpretation 
showing  how  the  poet’s  search  for  a 
permanently  intelligible  language  was 
involved  with  his  theory  that  country 
folk  came  nearest  to  the  permanent  in 
passion,  and  with  his  desire  to  achieve 
the  essential  in  poetic  thought  and  feel- 
ling  through  stability  of  expression. 

In  JEGP  T.  M.  Raysor  has  an 
article  on  Wordsworth's  Early  Drafts 
of  ‘The  Ruined  Cottage’,  dating  the 
story  of  Margaret  and  the  Pedlar’s 
philosophy  of  nature. 

F.  L.  Beaty  in  Dorothy  Wordsworth 
and  the  Coleridges  (MLR)  has  printed 
a  new  letter. 

The  year  will  be  memorable  in 
Coleridge  studies  for  the  publication 
of  the  first  two  volumes  of  Earl  Leslie 
Griggs’s  monumental  edition  of  the 
Collected  Letters.10  In  all  there  will  be 
nearly  1,800  letters  ‘drawn  mainly 
from  original  manuscripts’.  The  pre¬ 
sent  volumes  contain  641,  of  which 
many  were  hitherto  unpublished,  and 

10  Collected  Letters  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  ed.  Earl  Leslie  Griggs.  O.U.P. 
Vol.  I:  1785-1800,  pp.  xxxix+ 1-660.  Vol. 
II:  1801-1806,  pp.  viii+661-1219.  £5.  5s. 
the  two. 
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‘since  the  holographs  of  most  of  the 
published  letters  have  come  to  light, 
it  is  now  possible  to  restore  to  the  text 
the  numerous  passages  omitted  by 
previous  editors’ — such  as  E.  H. 
Coleridge,  who  expurgated  freely  for 
various  reasons.  The  letters  are  repro¬ 
duced,  so  far  as  possible,  exactly  as 
they  were  written,  so  that  ‘Coleridge’s 
capricious  use  of  capital  letters,  un¬ 
orthodox  spellings,  abbreviations  .  .  . 
and  punctuation  .  .  .  have  been  re¬ 
tained’.  The  result  justifies  the  care 
taken  by  the  editor,  for  we  feel  nearer 
to  Coleridge  than  ever  before  as  we 
see  his  teeming  mind  spill  over  in  all 
its  intellectual  and  imaginative  energy, 
for  often  he  writes  just  as  he  must 
have  talked,  whether  he  is  praising  a 
new  walking-stick,  or  expressing  his 
love  for  ‘the  Jesus  whom  my  Reason 
(or  perhaps  my  reasonings)  would  not 
permit  me  to  worship ’,  or  promising 
Poole  to  ‘make  every  possible  Exer¬ 
tion’  to  deserve  the  financial  assistance 
promised  him,  or  praising  Words¬ 
worth’s  poetic  powers:  ‘Is  it  impos¬ 
sible  that  a  greater  poet  than  any  since 
Milton  may  appear  in  our  days?’  Al¬ 
most  one  is  tempted  to  exclaim  that 
Coleridge  was  greater  in  his  letters 
than  in  his  poetry.  There  are  adequate 
footnotes  explaining  personal  and 
other  references.  The  Clarendon  Press 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  format 
of  the  edition. 

The  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring 
Spirit  have  been  edited  by  H.  St.  J. 
Hart.11  As  the  editor  declares  in  his 
introductory  note.  Green’s  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Sara  Coleridge’s  long  note 
‘are  both  period  pieces  of  some 
tediousness.  But  those  who  today  read 
the  Confessions  will  either  be  chiefly 
interested  in  Coleridge  or  in  the  reli- 

11  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge:  Confessions 
of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,  reprinted  from  the 
third  edition  1853  with  the  Introduction  by 
J.  H.  Green  and  the  Note  by  Sara  Coleridge, 
ed.  H.  St.  J.  Hart.  (A  Library  of  Modern 
Religious  Thought.)  Black,  pp.  120.  9s.  6 d. 


gious  thought  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.’  For  these  the  comments  on 
Coleridge’s  seven  letters  will  be  in¬ 
structive.  The  letters  themselves  ‘on 
the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures’ 
should  be  studied  with  Aids  to  Reflec¬ 
tion,  of  which  an  annotated  reprint 
will  probably  follow.  In  them  we  see 
‘Coleridge  the  anticipator’,  ‘providing 
his  church  with  a  satisfying  apologetic, 
reconciling  Christianity  with  modern 
thought’.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  influence,  and  his  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  the  Letter  and  the  Spirit,  kept 
within  the  Church  of  England  many 
scholars  disturbed  by  the  Biblical 
criticism  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Confessions  are,  however,  not 
only  an  historical  document  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  but  also  an  example 
of  Coleridge’s  sinuous  thought  ex¬ 
pressing  itself  in  lucid  prose. 

In  NQ  C.  C.  Seronsy  discusses,  in 
Dual  Patterning  in  ‘The  Rime  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner’,  the  interplay  of 
rhythm,  rhyme,  and  syntax  in  the 
poem. 

Also  in  NQ,  The  Background  of  • 
Coleridge’s  ‘Cain’,  Precursor  of  ' The 
Ancient  Mariner’,  is  explored  by 
W.  W.  Beyer,  throwing  light  on  the 
prose  sketch  which  evoked  in  Cole¬ 
ridge  the  mood  and  some  of  the  ima¬ 
gery  soon  to  be  used  in  his  great 
poem.  H.  W.  Piper,  in  his  lecture  on 
Nature  and  the  Supernatural  in  ‘The 
A  ncient  Mariner’  at  Armidale,  N.S.W., 
approaches  his  subject  by  way  of 
Coleridge’s  ‘efforts  to  become  the 
Milton  of  the  Unitarians’.  ‘In  The 
Ancient  Mariner  the  old  material  of 
his  earlier  poems  is  used,  but  it  is 
transformed.’  Illustrations  of  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  use  of  material  from  Darwin 
and  elsewhere  lead  to  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  poem  linking  it  closely 
with  Wordsworth’s  Lines  left  upon  a 
Seat  in  a  Yew-tree.  In  RES  F.  L.  Beaty 
prints  two  manuscript  poems  of 
Coleridge  in  the  Library  at  Cornell 
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University.  They  are  The  Knight’s 
Tomb  and  part  of  Youth  and  Age. 

In  Byron  and  Goethe 12  Miss  E.  M. 
Butler  has  produced  a  delightful  study 
of  two  geniuses  who  influenced  each 
other  at  a  distance,  and  whose  rela¬ 
tionship  was  rather  like  a  flirtation 
between  two  lovers  afraid  of  commit¬ 
ting  themselves.  Goethe  never  visited 
England  and  knew  English  only 
moderately  well,  but  in  1816  he  be¬ 
gan  to  take  cognizance  of  the  English 
poet  ‘who  deserves  to  interest  us’.  He 
admired  Manfred  and  (like  many 
English  critics)  thought  it  entirely 
due  to  his  own  Faust;  but  he  believed 
that  Glenarvon  and  The  Giaour  gave 
accurate  descriptions  of  Byron’s  own 
life.  Attracted  and  horrified,  he 
thought  Don  Juan  ‘a  poem  in  which 
the  deepest  and  tenderest  affection 
was  swamped  by  savagery,  ruthless¬ 
ness,  wildness,  audacity  and  licence’. 
Miss  Butler  unravels  the  tangled  story 
of  Byron’s  attempts  to  dedicate  a  play 
to  the  German  master,  who  amused 
and  irritated  him.  After  Byron’s  death 
Goethe’s  admiration  grew.  He  dis¬ 
liked  Shelley,  and  his  anger  at  Med- 
win’s  Conversations  made  him  seek 
a  reliable  Boswell — and  Eckermann’s 
Conversations  were  the  result.  The 
author  draws  comparisons  between 
Goethe’s  and  Byron’s  treatment  of 
similar  themes — Tasso,  the  myth  of 
Prometheus,  the  Faust  story.  Byron 
was  the  last  great  passion  of  Goethe’s 
life;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to 
understand  the  peculiar  humours  (bad 
and  good)  of  his  young  friend,  though 
he  penetrated  more  than  most  to 
Byron’s  essential  ‘daimonism’. 

The  Byron  number  of  the  Keats- 
Shelley  Memorial  Bulletin,  vii  (Rich¬ 
mond.  pp.  xiv  +  42.  7s.  6 d.)  includes  a 
note  by  Edmund  Blunden  on  some 
early  biographies;  an  amusing  account 

12  Byron  and  Goethe:  Analysis  of  a  Pas¬ 
sion,  by  E.  M.  Butler.  Bowes  &  Bowes,  pp. 
xiii+229.  30s. 


of  Byron’s  relations  with  Lady  Frances 
Webster  and  her  husband,  with  a  new 
letter  of  1823  in  which  he  tried  to 
reconcile  the  separated  couple;  a  short 
article  in  which  Robert  Gittings  asserts 
that  Keats’s  ‘sleepless  Eremite’  came 
from  Childe  Harold,  ii.  27  (‘godly 
eremite’);  a  description  by  Andrew 
Ruthford  of  the  earliest  extant  version 
of  English  Bards,  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  John  Murray;  an  account  of  some 
interesting  annotations  by  Haydon  in 
a  copy  of  Medwin’s  Conversations ;  a 
re-examination  of  Byron’s  lameness  in 
which  L.  A.  Marchand  shows  that  his 
right  foot  was  a  club-foot,  and  how  it 
affected  his  life.  There  are  five  illus¬ 
trations. 

Clarke  Olney  in  Glenarvon  Re¬ 
visited  ( U .  of  Kansas  City  Rev.  xxii) 
argues  that  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  was 
not  vengeful  in  her  novel.  Her  portrait 
of  Byron  is  frank  but  loving. 

Neville  Rogers,  who  is  engaged  on 
a  version  of  the  ‘Oxford  Shelley’  and 
has  long  studied  the  Shelley  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  Bodleian  and  elsewhere, 
has  written,  in  Shelley  at  Work,13  ‘a 
new  examination  and  analysis  of  the 
poet’s  reading  and  thought  in  relation 
to  his  composition’.  Many  of  the  most 
important  readings  in  the  manuscripts 
have  already  been  published,  by  Dow- 
den.  Roger  Ingpen,  and  Sir  John 
Shelley-Rolls.  Rogers  gives  a  few  un¬ 
published  fragments,  but  his  aim  is 
rather  to  follow  up  the  hints  provided 
by  Shelley’s  notes  on  his  reading  and 
his  drawings,  using  these  to  explore 
his  thought  and  imagery,  in  relation 
especially  to  his  Platonism.  The  search 
certainly  bears  out  Shelley’s  idea  of 
‘the  mind  as  a  wilderness  of  intricate 
paths,  wide  as  the  universe’,  and  re¬ 
veals  the  ‘method  in  his  madness’,  the 
haunting  of  his  mind  by  certain  ideas 
and  symbols.  By  tracing  Shelley’s 
Platonic  references  to  their  sources 

13  Shelley  at  Work,  A  Critical  Inquiry,  by 
Neville  Rogers.  O.U.P.  pp.  xx+356.  35s. 
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in  Plato  and  Platonic  works  such  as 
Wieland’s  romance  Agathon,  Rogers 
supplements  the  work .  of  earlier  re¬ 
searchers  in  this  field  from  M.  Stawell 
onwards.  By  relating  the  fragmentary 
drafts  of  poems  to  Greek  quotations 
appearing  close  to  them  he  is  able  to 
throw  light  on  Shelley’s  feelings  at  the 
time.  Symbols  explored  include  the 
‘Daemons  and  other  “monsters  of  his 
thought”  the  Isle,  the  Boat,  the  Eye, 
the  Dome,  the  Veil,  the  Cave.  The 
Dream  of  Life  idea  in  Adonais,  &c., 
is  related  to  Calderon,  Epipsychidion 
to  Dante’s  Convito  and  Plato’s  Sym¬ 
posium.  There  may  be  other  aspects 
of  Shelley  to  be  opened  up  through  the 
Notebooks,  but  Rogers  has  done  good 
work  within  his  restricted  field. 

Rogers  pays  more  attention  to  the 
Christian  tenderness  of  Shelley  than 
to  his  anti-Christian  beginnings.  So 
does  Bice  Chiappelli  in  her  study  of 
Shelley’s  religious  thought,14  which  is 
introduced  by  Mario  Praz.  There  are 
two  essays  in  this  work,  ‘Shelley  and 
Christ’,  and  ‘The  Triumph  of  Life’. 
In  the  first  Dr.  Chiappelli  is  at  pains 
to  show  that  Shelley  was  never  an 
‘Atheist’,  that  on  the  contrary  he  was 
always  filled  with  the  idea  of  God, 
which  breaks  out  in  the  Hymn  to 
Intellectual  Beauty  and  makes  him 
admire  Christ  in  his  Essay  on  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  that,  although  he  could 
not  accept  the  divine  nature  of  Christ 
or  the  idea  of  a  terrible  and  vengeful 
God,  he  set  up  the  forgiving  pacificism 
of  Christ  against  the  Hebraic  concep¬ 
tion.  The  author  writes  of  Shelley’s 
‘ardent  faith  in  Christianity,  and  in  all 
that  Christianity  implies  in  the  reli¬ 
gious,  social  and  political  field’  as 
shown  in  Hellas',  and  she  argues  that 
not  Shelley  but  Hogg  was  responsible 

14  II  Pensiero  religioso  di  Shelley,  con 
particolare  referimento  alia  ‘Necessity  of 
Atheism’  e  al  ‘Triumph  of  Life’,  by  Bice 
Chiappelli.  Rome:  Edizione  di  Storia  e 
Letteratura.  pp.  130. 


for  The  Necessity  of  Atheism.  In  an 
interesting  discussion  of  The  Triumph 
of  Life  she  surveys  other  interpreta¬ 
tions  and  argues  that  the  poem  tells 
among  other  things  ‘the  eternal  story 
of  the  Fall  of  Man’.  Iris  is  not  benevo¬ 
lent  but  ‘a  malign  spirit’  representing 
the  mortality  of  the  world;  her  beauty 
is  fallacious;  she  is  ‘the  imperfect 
human  reason,  with  all  its  errors, 
which  is  substituted  at  a  certain  point 
for  the  more  divine  being  which  is  in 
man  in  his  primal  state’.  A  provoca¬ 
tive  interpretation  which  merits  dis¬ 
cussion. 

A  new  edition  of  Keats’s  Poetical 
Works 13  has  been  prepared  for  the 
Oxford  Standard  Authors  series  by 
H.  W.  Garrod,  who  gives  the  poems 
in  a  more  convenient  order  than  that 
used  by  H.  Buxton  Forman,  and  adds 
in  an  appendix  the  fragment  Gripus 
from  the  Morgan  Library  Woodhouse 
Book.  The  introduction  draws  on  the 
editor’s  previous  writings  on  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  printed  texts  to  the  manu¬ 
scripts.  As  he  says,  ‘The  textual 
criticism  of  Keats  studies,  in  fact,  not 
so  much  to  establish  the  text  as  to  go 
behind  it.’  If  this  edition  gives  fewer 
textual  variants  than  its  predecessor, 
there  is  ‘a  sheaf  of  critical  notes’.  The 
print  is  smaller  than  in  the  older  edi¬ 
tion,  but  readable. 

Robert  Gittings  loves  ‘to  go  behind’ 
the  text  and  explore  the  sources  of 
Keats’s  inspiration.  His  new  book16 
supplements  The  Living  Year  (YW 
xxxv.  185).  Its  most  important  essay, 
on  ‘Keats’s  Debt  to  Dante’,  shows  that 
Keats  studied  the  first  canto  of  the 
Inferno  in  Cary’s  translation  before 
his  northern  walking-tour,  that  he 
read  Cantos  II-VIII  en  route,  and 
IX-XV  after  returning  to  Hampstead, 

15  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Keats,  ed. 
H.  W.  Garrod.  O.U.P.  pp.  xxviii+477. 
12j.  6 d. 

16  The  Mask  of  Keats:  A  Study  of  Prob¬ 
lems,  by  Robert  Gittings.  Heinemann.  pp. 
x-f  177.  16s. 
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when  Hyperion  was  started.  The 
opening  of  Hyperion  was  influenced 
by  Inferno,  XIII-XIV,  but  after  fifty 
lines  the  influence  of  King  Lear  en¬ 
tered.  The  revised  Hyperion  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  more  closely  modelled 
on  the  Inferno,  as  ‘A  Dream’  and  a 
personal  allegory.  An  appendix  gives 
the  passages  marked  in  Keats’s  copy 
of  Cary.  Following  the  trail  of  the 
mysterious  Mrs.  Jones,  Gittings  tells 
us  something  of  Donat  O’Callaghan, 
the  old  man  who  may  have  been  her 
friend.  Arguments  are  advanced  that 
the  ‘Bright  Star’  sonnet  was  composed 
on  26/27  October  1818.  The  poems  to 
Fanny  Brawne  were  affected  by  the 
reading  of  Chaucer’s  Troilus,  which 
made  Keats  accuse  her  of  being  ‘a 
little  inclined  to  the  Cressid’.  Keats 
families  are  traced  in  London,  Brigh¬ 
ton,  and  Dorset.  The  poet’s  debt  to 
Chatterton  and  Vathek  is  discussed, 
and  attention  is  drawn  to  the  satiric 
personal  references  in  The  Cap  and 
Bells,  which  deserves  more  study  than 
it  has  received. 

An  excellent  introduction  to  Keats 
for  Italian  students17  comes  from 
Michele  Renzulli  of  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity,  Philadelphia,  who  has  also 
written  biographical  studies  of  Shelley 
(1932)  and  Byron  (1935).  The  story  of 
Keats’s  life  and  the  place  of  his  poetry 
in  it  is  told  clearly,  judiciously,  and 
enthusiastically;  the  Letters  are  freely 
cited  and  the  relationship  between  the 
chief  poems  is  examined;  for  example, 
Chapter  X  has  an  illuminating  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  major  Odes.  The  biblio¬ 
graphy  includes  recent  articles  and 
books,  and  has  notes  giving  the 
author’s  views — thus  he  disagrees  with 
L.  Vivante,  who  sees  high  philosophic 
ability  in  Keats,  and  T.  Vallese,  who 
denies  that  Dante  had  any  influence 
on  him.  Renzulli  pointed  out  this  in- 

17  John  Keats,  I’uomo  e  il  poeta,  by 
Michele  Renzulli.  Rome :  Giordano,  pp. 
470.  L.  2,200.  $4.50. 


fluence  long  ago  in  his  Dante  nella 
Letteratura  Inglese  (1925). 

Kenneth  Allott  in  EC  studies  Keats’s 
Ode  To  Psyche,  calling  it  ‘the  Cinder¬ 
ella  of  Keats’s  great  Odes’  despite  the 
admiration  of  Bridges  and  T.  S.  Eliot. 
The  poem  is  analysed  in  five  stages. 
An  ‘architectural  metaphor  seems 
best’  applied  to  it;  it  is  ‘a  Corinthian 
detail  in  the  “fane”  promised  to  the 
goddess’,  but  Psyche  is  ‘the  soul  more 
than  a  piece  of  mythological  em¬ 
broidery’.  The  interpretation  differs 
from  those  by  H.  W.  Garrod  and  J. 
Holloway. 

In  MLR  A.  Pollard  finds  a  borrow¬ 
ing  from  Akenside  in  the  Ode  to  a 
Nightingale. 

The  Italian  Journal  of  Samuel 
Rogers18  has  long  been  known,  but  it 
has  not  been  printed  before,  and  there 
have  been  such  conflicting  stories 
(many  of  them  very  amusing)  about 
this  last  survivor  of  Augustanism  in 
poetry  and  connoisseurship  that  the 
publication  by  J.  R.  Hale  is  most  wel¬ 
come.  Rogers’s  poem  Italy  (1822-30), 
on  which  he  worked  so  hard,  is  a  mar¬ 
moreal  nullity  in  the  main,  but  the 
elaborate  notes  he  made  on  the  1814 
tour,  which  ended  after  he  heard  at 
Naples  of  Napoleon’s  escape  from 
Elba,  are  valuable.  The  Journal  re¬ 
flects  the  taste  of  those  travellers  who 
made  the  years  1814-21  ‘the  Indian 
Summer  of  the  Grand  Tour’.  Rogers 
does  not  glow  like  Mrs.  Piozzi  or 
Beckford — he  was  a  banker  with  an 
eye  for  facts — but  he  has  the  right 
sentiments:  ‘Am  I  in  Italy?  have  I  said 
to  myself  a  thousand  times.  Am  I 
crossing  the  Alps?  ...  do  I  at  last  see 
the  Last  Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  the  Works  of  Bramante?’  Not  the 
least  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the 
introduction,  in  which  Hale  discusses 
at  length  the  rise  of  Rogers  to  literary 
fame,  the  English  travellers  who  went 

18  The  Italian  Journal  of  Samuel  Rogers, 
ed.  J.  R.  Hale.  Faber,  pp.  325.  42 s. 
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to  Italy  after  Napoleon’s  defeat,  their 
problems,  motives,  itinerary,  and  atti¬ 
tudes.  (This  is  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  cultural  history  of  the 
period.)  Hale  discusses  Rogers’s  quali¬ 
ties  as  a  tourist,  the  literary  associa¬ 
tions  he  pursued,  and  his  pictorial  eye, 
and  he  shows  how  the  poet  used  the 
imagery  of  his  Journal  when  he  came 
to  write  his  poem.  There  are  twenty- 
four  interesting  illustrations  from 
contemporary  sources. 

Poor  John  Clare,  whose  ‘Hopes  and 
Ashes’  were  laid  to  rest  in  1864  after 
twenty-seven  years  of  intermittent  in¬ 
sanity,  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  full 
recognition  as  a  writer,  but  Edmund 
Blunden,  Geolfrey  Grigson  and  above 
all  John  and  Anne  Tibbie  have  shown 
his  worth,  and  the  biography  rewritten 
after  twenty-four  years  with  new 
material  and  maturer  insight  by  these 
last  two  faithful  students19  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  account  of  the  poet’s  career, 
illustrated  with  ample  quotations 
from  his  prose  and  verse.  The  social 
background  of  his  time  is  admirably 
sketched:  the  Northampton  scene  in 
the  time  of  Cobbett,  when  young 
Clare  was  a  labourer  in  a  ‘motley  set’ 
or  at  a  lime-kiln,  drinking  in  the  ‘pub’, 
wooing  the  girls,  writing  poems  about 
farming-folk,  Nature,  and  the  evils  of 
enclosures;  the  world  of  London 
where  he  made  friends  with  Lamb, 
met  Hazlitt  and  Cary  and  J.  H.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  and  saw  plays  and  prizefighters; 
the  world  of  minor  publishing  and  its 
difficulties  for  a  ‘peasant-poet’;  the 
benevolent  regime  of  Dr.  Matthew 
Allen’s  madhouse  where  his  lyrical 
genius  flowered  again.  It  is  a  moving 
story. 

A.  J.  V.  Chappie  in  Yale  U.  Library 
Gazette,  xxxi,  describes  Some  Unpub¬ 
lished  Poetical  MSS.  of  John  Clare 
recently  presented  to  the  Library. 

»  John  Clare:  His  Life  and  Poetry,  by 
John  and  Anne  Tibbie.  Heinemann.  pp. 
xi+216.  25s. 

B  7281 


From  America  come  selections  of 
Tennyson’s  and  Browning’s  verse. 
That  of  Tennyson  is  edited  by  H.  M. 
McLuhan,20  whose  introduction  at 
once  sweeps  away  lingering  vestiges 
of  the  old  Tennyson  legend  by  its 
vigorous  account  of  the  poet’s  strange 
upbringing,  which  made  him  ‘a  kind 
of  shy  but  unconventional  rustic’ 
speaking  the  Lincolnshire  dialect  and 
indifferent  ‘to  the  manners  and  con¬ 
ventions  of  town  life’.  Twentieth- 
century  views  of  the  poet  are  stated, 
and  two  major  aspects  of  his  work  are 
stressed,  ‘the  picturesque  and  the  little 
epic  or  “epyllion”  ’.  The  editor’s  selec¬ 
tion  presents  to  us  ‘the  Tennyson  who 
Hallam  was  assured  had  surpassed 
Shelley  and  Keats  in  the  sophisticated 
art  of  impressionism’.  It  includes  the 
whole  of  In  Memoriam,  and  part  of 
Hallam’s  review  of  Poems  Chiefly 
Lyrical  (1830). 

Horace  Gregory’s  introduction  to 
his  selection  from  Browning21  like¬ 
wise  presents  the  modern  view  of 
Browning,  showing  him  on  the  one 
hand  as  the  writer  of  ‘good-bad’  gal¬ 
loping  poetry,  a  blustering  optimist 
displaying  ‘a  thick  coating  of  insensi¬ 
bility — even  to  some  degree  an  insen¬ 
sibility  to  poetic  art’;  on  the  other 
hand,  as  ‘the  divine  amateur’,  the  bril¬ 
liant  portrait-painter,  the  ‘innovator’ 
in  the  field  of  psychological  fiction, 
‘the  carrier  of  European  culture  back 
to  England  and  westward  to  the  United 
States’.  The  selection  ranges  over  most 
of  Browning’s  cultural  interests,  and 
includes  three  sections  of  The  Ring 
and  the  Book. 

H.  C.  Duffin22  is  less  afraid  of 

20  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson:  Selected 
Poetry,  ed.  Herbert  Marshall  McLuhan. 
New  York:  Rinehart,  pp.  xxxii+394.  $0.75. 

21  Robert  Browning:  Selected  Poetry,  In¬ 
troduction  by  Horace  Gregory.  New  York : 
Rinehart,  pp.  xxiv+286.  $0.65. 

22  Amphibian:  A  Reconsideration  of 
Browning,  by  Henry  Charles  Duffin.  Bowes 
&  Bowes,  pp.  iv+317.  30s. 
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Browning’s  optimism  than  Gregory 
seems  to  be.  He  accepts  the  poet’s 
determined  dwelling  on  ‘the  wide  ex¬ 
tent  of  human  happiness’  as  charac¬ 
teristic,  and  sees  no  reproach  in  Mrs. 
Orr’s  assertion  that  ‘the  last  word 
of  Browning’s  experience  was  that 
of  Pippa’s  faith’.  Duffin’s  picture  of 
Browning  is  of  an  ‘open,  generous 
nature’  (as  Jowett  described  him).  His 
work,  as  the  title  of  the  book  (from 
the  poem  Amphibian)  suggests,  shows 
various  phases  between  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes  of  ‘poetry  and  thought’,  and 
these  the  author  illustrates  in  the 
poems  of  ‘Lyric  love’,  narrative,  and 
didactic  intent.  On  the  whole  Duffin 
underestimates  the  artistry  in  Brown¬ 
ing’s  work  while  defending  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  humanity  and  his  moral 
message. 

The  second  edition  of  W.  C.  de 
Vane’s  A  Browning  Handbook 23  in¬ 
corporates  considerable  new  material 
owing  to  the  biographies,  letters,  and 
critical  studies  which  have  appeared 
since  1935.  The  book  will  continue  to 
serve  many  generations  of  readers 
with  information  about  the  genesis, 
background,  and  meaning  of  the 
poems,  and  the  footnotes  give  valu¬ 
able  references  to  further  reading.  The 
Select  Bibliography  has  been  brought 
up  to  date,  with  pertinent  comments 
on  many  items. 

New  documents  relating  to  the  story 
behind  The  Ring  and  the  Book  have 
been  translated  by  Beatrice  Corrigan24 
from  a  manuscript  in  Cortona  of 
which  she  rightly  claims:  ‘Though 
supplementary  circumstances  rather 
than  startling  new  facts  in  the  drama 
have  been  discovered,  some  addition 
has  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of 

23  A  Browning  Handbook ,  by  W.  C.  de 
Vane.  Second  edition.  Bell.  N.Y. :  Apple- 
ton-Century.  pp.  xii+594.  45 s. 

24  Curious  Annals.  New  Documents  relat¬ 
ing  to  Browning’s  Roman  Murder  Story, 
trans.  Beatrice  Corrigan.  Toronto  U.P.  and 
Q.U.P.  pp.  i+142.  40s. 


the  actors,  and  in  its  light  Browning’s 
interpretation  of  his  characters  may 
be  examined.’  The  poet  did  not  see  the 
Cortona  Codex,  but  it  presents  a  word- 
picture  of  the  period  and  of  the  dis¬ 
putes  which  led  the  Comparini  family 
to  avoid  payment  of  Pompilia’s  dowry, 
even  by  asserting  that  Pompilia  was 
not  Violante’s  child  but  had  been  sub¬ 
stituted  immediately  after  birth.  The 
depositions  of  Violante  and  her  wit¬ 
nesses  are  astonishingly  detailed  and 
almost  convincing.  They  tell  much  of 
domestic  life  and  childbirth  in  Italy. 
Documents  in  Guido’s  case  against 
Caponsacchi  are  given,  and  docu¬ 
ments  concerning  Guido’s  condemna¬ 
tion,  with  ‘a  plea  by  Dionisio  Pigna- 
telli  which  is  presumably  the  summing 
up  for  the  defence,  and  a  lengthy 
description  of  Guido  Franceschini’s 
last  hours’.  This  last  account  is  most 
striking  (and  different  from  Brown¬ 
ing’s),  describing  Guido’s  fervent  re¬ 
pentance  and  the  (authorized)  tricks 
of  the  Company  of  Mercy  (with  whom 
came  a  Father  Machiavelli)  to  per¬ 
suade  one  of  the  confederates  to  re¬ 
pent.  The  editor  does  not  trace  the 
process  by  which  Browning  transmuted 
base  metal  to  gold,  but  she  discusses 
the  place  of  the  new  documents  in  the 
whole  tale  of  intrigue,  greed,  and 
revenge  for  honour.  It  is  hard  to  see 
any  of  the  characters,  except  the  law¬ 
yers,  as  Browning  saw  them. 

J.  F.  Harrison  in  RES  surveys  the 
Birds  in  the  Poetry  of  Browning, 
showing  that  though  he  ‘did  not  share 
Tennyson’s  absorbed  interest  in  bird¬ 
song’,  he  was  fascinated  by  nesting 
and  the  family  life  of  birds.  Interested 
in  birds  of  prey  and  the  birds  of  the 
Italian  table,  he  made  errors  about 
sea-birds. 

Robert  Schwenk,  in  Bishop  Blou- 
gram’s  Miracles  ( MLN ),  suggests  that 
Newman,  rather  than  Wiseman,  was 
represented  by  the  Bishop’s  attitude 
to  the  Liquefaction  of  St.  Januarius 
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and  other  manifestations,  and  that  the 
source  of  the  confusion  was  W.  E. 
Aytoun’s  review  of  Lavengro  in 
Blackwood’ s  for  March  1851. 

Robert  Langbaum  in  PMLA  writes 
on  ‘The  Ring  and  the  Book':  A  Rela¬ 
tivist  Poem,  pointing  out  that  Brown¬ 
ing’s  aim  ‘in  telling  the  same  story 
eleven  times  over  .  .  .  was  to  replace 
the  objective  view  of  events  of  tradi¬ 
tional  drama  and  narrative  with  points 
of  view’.  William  T.  Going,  in  The 
Ring  and  the  Brownings  ( MLN ),  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  idea  of  the  ring  meta¬ 
phor  came  from  Elizabeth  Barrett’s 
poem,  ‘A  golden  ring  is  in  thy 
thought’,  which  was  first  published  in 
TLS  in  1947. 

The  publication  in  1955  of  189 
letters  written  by  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  to  Hugh  Stuart  Boyd25  re¬ 
veals  her  interest  in  the  classics  and 
the  early  Christian  writers,  for  the 
blind  scholar  translated  the  Agamem¬ 
non  and  tried  to  prove  that  the  early 
Church  ‘was  exactly  the  same  as  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Orthodox 
Dissenters  in  its  leading  doctrines’. 
Her  initial  discipleship  changed  to  in¬ 
dependence  as  she  grew  confident  in 
her  own  opinions  and  realized  the 
eccentricities  of  her  mentor.  Some  of 
the  letters  will  have  interest  only  for 
the  student  of  Miss  Barrett’s  mind, 
but  others  have  a  wider  social  or  lite¬ 
rary  interest.  There  are  allusions  to 
other  friends,  and  the  last  letters  are 
full  of  the  happiness  which  came  of 
her  marriage  and  travels  in  Italy.  The 
editor’s  introduction  is  a  sufficient 
guide  to  the  letters  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  composition. 

One  suspects  that  many  readers  of 
Matthew  Arnold  have  secretly  pre¬ 
ferred  his  prose  to  his  poetry,  but  J.  D. 

25  Elizabeth  Barrett  to  Mr.  Boyd:  Unpub¬ 
lished  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
to  Hugh  Stuart  Boyd,  ed.  Barbara  P. 
McCarthy.  John  Murray,  1955.  pp.  xxxix+ 
299.  35s. 


Jump25  is  frank  enough  to  say  so  in 
the  preface  to  his  study.  In  a  bio¬ 
graphical  section  Arnold’s  humour 
and  assumption  of  self-assurance,  his 
love-affair  with  ‘Marguerite’,  his  work 
as  school-inspector,  and  his  family  life, 
are  used  to  make  a  pleasant  portrait 
of  a  man  who  might  well  have  had 
no  special  distinction.  The  poetry  is 
then  discussed  so  as  to  suggest  that, 
although  it  touches  many  major  con¬ 
temporary  interests,  it  rarely  does  so 
‘in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  our  ima¬ 
ginative  participation’.  Arnold  asserts 
his  moods  and  thoughts  rather  than 
woos  us  with  them.  ‘The  Oxford  ele¬ 
gies  are  poems  of  charm  and  distinc¬ 
tion.  But  they  are  too  far  removed 
from  the  harsh  exigencies  of  life  for 
it  to  be  easy  to  claim  greatness  for 
them.’  His  one  great  poem  was  Dover 
Beach.  In  discussing  the  Critic,  Jump 
shows  Arnold  in  rebellion — usually 
even-tempered,  however — against  the 
slovenliness  and  provinciality  of  con¬ 
temporary  criticism  and  the  Press. 
More  might  have  been  said  of  his 
Biblical  criticism.  Arnold  has  little  to 
say  of  the  novel;  mainly  a  critic  of 
poetry,  even  here  he  undervalues  col¬ 
loquialism  and  complexity;  above  all 
he  is  ‘a  spokesman  for  criticism  itself, 
a  champion  of  literary  culture’. 

Jump  regards  Arnold’s  ‘touchstone’ 
criteria  as  a  convenient  and  useful 
way  by  which  readers,  by  reminding 
themselves  of  poetry  which  in  the  past 
has  moved  ‘the  great  primary  human 
affections’,  can  ‘help  themselves  to  a 
more  secure  judgment  of  that  which 
actually  confronts  them’.  John  S. 
Eells,  Jr.,27  has  made  a  detailed  exa¬ 
mination  of  this  doctrine  of  Arnold 
with  special  reference  to  the  eleven 
specific  quotations  he  gave  in  The 

26  Matthew  Arnold,  by  J.  D.  Jump.  Long¬ 
mans,  1955.  pp.  x+185.  10s.  6d. 

27  The  Touchstones  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
by  John  Shepard  Eells,  Jr.  New  York: 
Bookman  Associates,  Inc.  pp.  280.  $4. 
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Study  of  Poetry  as  a  means  of  making 
a  ‘real  estimate’  as  opposed  to  two 
false  estimates,  the  historic  and  the 
personal.  ‘The  touchstone  passages 
are  eleven  in  number:  three  each  from 
Homer,  Dante,  and  Milton;  two  from 
Shakespeare.’  Eells  shows  that  as 
early  as  1861  Arnold  believed  that 
‘the  presence  or  absence  of  the  grand 
style  can  only  be  spiritually  discerned. 

.  .  .  My  best  way  is  to  take  eminent 
specimens  of  the  grand  style’  {On 
Translating  Homer).  The  ‘detached 
sayings’  which  he  wrote  in  his  Note¬ 
books  became  for  him  almost  magical 
in  their  power;  this  may  be  related  to 
his  fondness  for  repetition  in  his  prose 
works.  Eells  traces  each  of  the  eleven 
touchstones  back  to  its  original  con¬ 
text,  and  relates  their  mood  to  Arnold’s 
own  preoccupations  and  experiences, 
especially  to  the  deaths  of  his  sons, 
showing  how  they  summon  for  him 
‘the  pathos  of  young  death’,  ‘the 
manifold  sorrow  of  man’,  or  his 
‘pathetic  vicissitudes’ :  an  inexpressible 
grief,  peace  in  identification  with 
God’s  will,  peace  in  innocence,  cou¬ 
rage,  painful  search,  &c.  Such  motives 
are  traced  in  Arnold’s  life  and  poetry 
with  telling  effect  so  that  we  realize  as 
never  before  what  the  quotations 
meant  to  Arnold.  We  need  to  see  them 
in  all  this  context  before  we  can  appre¬ 
ciate  their  force;  they  were  personal 
to  Arnold  though  Arnold  warned  us 
against  a  personal  estimate.  Yet,  Eells 
declares,  most  of  these  quotations  are 
radically  allusive,  quintessential  poetic 
expressions  of  universal  states  of 
mind,  and  valid  therefore  as  far  as 
they  go.  Arnold’s  weakness  as  a  critic 
of  Shakespeare  and  Chaucer  was  that 
‘he  could  not  see  high  seriousness 
there,  because  there  he  could  not  see 
his  own  moods  revealed’.  His  touch¬ 
stones  covered  only  some  kinds  of 
great  poetry,  not  great  poetry  in 
general. 

In  an  interesting  discussion  of  Paral¬ 


lel  Imagery  in  Arnold  and  Clough 
( ES ),  W.  S.  Johnson  proves  that  the 
relationship  between  Dover  Beach 
and  Clough’s  Bothie  and  ‘Say  not  the 
struggle  .  .  .’  is  ‘only  one  example  of 
.  .  .  poetic  argument  and  rejoinder  by 
metaphor,  and  that  the  two  poets  con¬ 
sistently  used  the  same  imagery  in  this 
way’.  Many  illustrations  are  given, 
chiefly  from  sea-images  symbolizing 
life. 

J.  P.  Curgenven,  in  Litera,  vols.  ii 
and  iii,  writes  on  ‘The  Scholar  Gipsy': 
A  Study  of  the  Growth,  Meaning  and 
Integrity  of  the  Poem,  beginning  with 
the  extent  to  which  Arnold  followed 
Glanvill,  and  the  ‘emergence  of  a 
landscape  myth’  when  he  left  him; 
and  continuing  with  an  analysis  of  the 
structure  and  interpretation  of  this 
myth.  ‘ Sohrab  and  Rustum  is  only  an 
“episode”  but  it  has  the  superficies  of 
Paradise  Lost’,  writes  J.  B.  Broadbent 
in  Milton  and  Arnold  (EC),  in  which 
he  examines  the  different  handling  of 
material  in  the  two  poems  in  order  to 
draw  conclusions  about  the  nature  of 
Victorian  narrative  poetry. 

One  of  the  best-written  biographies 
of  the  year  was  E.  J.  Oliver’s  study  of 
Coventry  Patmore,28  in  which  the  ‘ex¬ 
travagant  contradictions’  in  the  poet’s 
life  and  nature  are  shown  in  the  first 
chapter  and  reconciled  in  those  which 
follow.  His  sentimentality  and  harsh 
realism,  his  ‘passionate  devotion  to 
marriage  and  to  three  wives’,  his  erotic 
mysticism  and  dislike  of  ‘popular 
esotericism’,  his  egoism  and  genero¬ 
sity,  were  among  the  contradictory 
traits.  Oliver  points  out  that  he  lived 
about  fifteen  years  with  each  of  his 
wives  and  that  his  work  falls  into  three 
phases  corresponding  exactly  with 
these  matrimonial  stages.  The  author’s 
portrait  of  P.  G.  Patmore,  that  man  of 
indiscretions,  is  more  favourable  than 
is  usual.  We  are  shown  the  influence  of 

28  Coventry  Patmore,  by  E.  J.  Oliver. 
Sheed  &  Ward.  pp.  211.  12j.  6 d. 
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the  poet’s  wives,  and  of  his  friendships 
with  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  Hopkins, 
and  Alice  Meynell.  The  love  and  re¬ 
morse  which  coloured  his  second  mar¬ 
riage  are  sensitively  treated,  and  his 
religious  life  after  his  conversion  is 
traced  with  unusual  understanding. 

Further  Letters  of  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins,  edited  by  C.  C.  Abbott,29  has 
appeared  in  a  second  edition  which 
includes  one  new  letter  to  Newman, 
and  a  large  number  of  letters  to  his 
mother  and  father  which  throw  light 
on  his  relationship  with  his  parents 
after  his  conversion  and  during  his 
training  and  life  in  Ireland.  The  icy 
hardness  of  the  letter  in  which  he  re¬ 
plied  to  his  father’s  remonstrance 
against  the  hastiness  of  his  reception 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  gra¬ 
dually  dissolved,  and  the  Irish  letters 
‘reflect  his  unhappiness  in  his  univer¬ 
sity  post  and  in  the  political  influence 
of  his  Church  in  Ireland’.  There  are 
new  photographs  of  the  parents,  a 
note  on  contemporary  accounts  of  the 
wreck  of  the  Deutschland,  and  an¬ 
other  note  on  meditations  made  dur¬ 
ing  retreats,  with  extracts  of  almost 
unbearable  intimacy.  As  usual,  Abbott 
has  done  his  work  admirably,  without 
fuss  or  excessive  apparatus. 

A.  R.  King  writes  on  Hopkins’ 
‘Windhover’  and  Blake  ( ES ),  showing 
‘that  some  of  the  most  effective  ima¬ 
gery  of  this  poem  bears  striking  paral¬ 
lels  to  a  painting  by  William  Blake  for 
.  .  .  Milton’s  L’ Allegro — parallels 
striking  enough  to  suggest  that  Hop¬ 
kins  might  actually  have  seen  Blake’s 
work  before  writing  his  sonnet’.  The 
argument  is  interesting  but  not  con¬ 
vincing. 

Not  only  postgraduate  students  and 
their  anxious  supervisors  searching 

19  Further  Letters  of  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins,  including  his  Correspondence  with 
Coventry  Patmore,  ed.  C.  C.  Abbott. 
Second  edition  revised  and  enlarged.  O.U.P. 
pp.  xliii+465.  50 s. 


for  thesis-subjects,  but  all  readers 
seriously  interested  in  the  period  will 
welcome  the  ‘guide  to  research’  among 
the  Victorian  poets  produced  by  the 
Victorian  group  of  the  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Association  of  America  under 
the  editorship  of  F.  E.  Faverty.30  This 
review  of  bibliography,  scholarship, 
and  criticism  has  been  contributed  by 
nine  authorities.  After  J.  H.  Buckley’s 
survey  of  General  Materials,  P.  F. 
Baum  gives  a  catalogue  raisonne  of 
works  on  Tennyson,  concluding  that 
‘there  has  been  much  more  criticism 
of  Tennyson — admiring  or  fault-find¬ 
ing— and  critical  interpretation  than 
scholarly  work  on  him’.  W.  C.  de  Vane 
writes  on  Browning;  A.  McK.Terhune 
on  Mrs.  Browning,  FitzGerald,  and 
Clough;  F.  E.  Faverty  on  Matthew 
Arnold;  C.  K.  Hyder  on  Swinburne; 
H.  M.  Jones  on  the  Pre-Raphaelites; 
John  Pick  on  Hopkins;  L.  Stevenson 
on  the  later  Victorian  poets.  Not  all 
these  writers  include  suggestions  for 
further  research,  but  their  excellent 
remarks  on  past  scholarship  should 
set  students  who  follow  their  guidance 
on  the  wide  seas  of  discovery. 

Point  of  View  in  Victorian  Poetry, 
an  article  by  K.  Smidt  in  ES,  uses 
Tennyson’s  statement  in  the  ‘Conclu¬ 
sion’  to  The  Princess,  ‘I  moved  as  in  a 
strange  diagonal’,  as  his  text  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ‘the  frequent  compromise 
or  imprecision  of  a  great  number  of 
Victorian  poets  when  choosing  their 
point  of  view’.  The  ‘oblique  approach’ 
in  some  dramatic  monologues  by 
Browning,  Meredith,  Clough,  &c.,  is 
distinguished  from  other  ‘I-poems’, 
and  the  ‘tendency  to  use  the  dramatic 
monologue  for  self-revelation’  is 
shown  to  result  in  a  strange  ambi¬ 
guity  ‘hesitating  . . .  between  truth  and 
fiction’. 

30  The  Victorian  Poets:  A  Guide  to  Re¬ 
search,  ed.  Frederic  E.  Faverty.  Harvard 
U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  292.  40s. 
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(c)  The  Theatre 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  A  History 
of  English  Drama  1660-1900  Allar- 
dyce  Nicoll31  has  brought  ‘up  to  date 
the  study  of  early  nineteenth-century 
English  drama  originally  issued,  in 
two  volumes,  in  1930’.  Many  minor 
corrections  have  been  made  and  ‘sup¬ 
plementary  notes  provide  references 
to  books  and  articles  published  .  .  . 
during  the  past  twenty  years’.  The 
Hand-list  is  now  supplemented  by 
nearly  a  hundred  pages  of  new  infor¬ 
mation,  mainly  identifying  the  authors 
of  dramatic  pieces  formerly  listed  as 
anonymous.  Nicoll  points  out  in  his 
preface  that  the  result  cannot  be 
regarded  as  ‘a  definitive  record  of 
all  productions  and  publications  of 
dramas  between  1800  and  1850’;  but 
it  is  certainly  a  major  contribution 
towards  that  record. 

Among  the  most  prolific  providers 
of  theatrical  fare  between  1796  and 
1830  was  Charles  Dibdin  the  Younger, 
who  wrote  burlettas,  pantomimes, 
harlequinades,  songs,  and  spectacles, 
and  had  a  very  varied  experience  as 
writer  and  manager  at  Astley’s  Amphi¬ 
theatre,  Sadler’s  Wells,  the  Aquatic 
Theatre,  and  (after  an  interlude  in 
Dublin)  at  Sadler’s  Wells  again  for 
nineteen  years  (after  which  he  was  in 
prison  for  debt  for  over  a  year),  at 
Davis’s  Amphitheatre  and  the  Surrey 
Theatre.  The  Society  for  Theatre  Re¬ 
search  is  to  be  congratulated  on  pub¬ 
lishing  the  theatrical  section  of  the 
Memoirs 32  of  this  versatile  man,  which 
throw  much  light  on  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  minor  theatres — and  their  pro¬ 
liferation— during  Dibdin’s  lifetime. 
George  Speaight  has  edited  this 

31  A  History  of  English  Drama  1660-1900. 
Vol.  IV.  Early  Nineteenth  Century  Drama. 
1800-1850,  by  Allardyce  Nicoll.  C.U.P., 
1955.  pp.  x+668.  63s. 

32  Memoirs  of  Charles  Dibdin  the 
Younger,  ed.  George  Speaight.  Society  for 
Theatre  Research,  pp.  x+175. 


volume.  A  good  deal  of  work  has 
gone  into  checking  Dibdin’s  somewhat 
unreliable  memory  for  dates,  with 
reference  to  original  playbills.  There 
is  a  useful  index. 

The  title  of  Hesketh  Pearson’s  life 
of  Beerbohm  Tree33  is  apt,  for  Tree 
was  as  great  a  wit  as  Wilde,  and  his 
puckish  humour  would  commend  the 
biography  even  without  its  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  remarkable  actor-manager. 
At  the  Theatre  Royal  and  the  Hay- 
market  between  1867  and  1896,  and 
at  His  Majesty’s  from  1897  to  1915, 
he  produced  many  fine  plays — Masks 
and  Faces,  A  Woman  of  No  Impor¬ 
tance,  Ibsen  and  Du  Maurier,  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Shaw.  The  account  of 
Tree’s  dealings  with  Shaw  is  very 
amusing,  as  are  the  monologues  Pear¬ 
son  heard  when  a  young  aspirant  to 
the  theatre.  There  are  illustrations  of 
the  superb  sets  with  which  Tree  made 
art  better  than  nature.  It  was  charac¬ 
teristic  that  once  when  real  thunder 
interrupted  a  rehearsal  he  was  pleased 
to  note  that  it  was  inferior  to  his  stage- 
article. 

Another  agreeable  biography  is 
Stephen  Winsten’s  study  of  Bernard 
Shaw,34  in  which  the  author  goes  into 
the  dramatist’s  early  life  rather  than 
(as  in  his  previous  books)  into  his  later 
years.  The  result  is  an  entertaining  and 
instructive  account  of  his  Irish  back¬ 
ground  and  early  struggles  in  London, 
his  relations  with  the  Salts,  the  Webbs, 
and  his  cynical  sister  Lucy.  The  mix¬ 
ture  of  playboy  and  prophet  in  Shaw 
comes  out  well,  of  the  Socialist  who 
loved  money,  the  sincere  reformer, 
and  the  son  of  his  father  who  thought 
that  ‘everything  was  a  pack  of  lies’. 
There  are  many  new  letters  and  remi¬ 
niscences  and  thirty-three  illustrations. 

33  Beerbohm  Tree:  His  Life  and  Laugh¬ 
ter,  by  Hesketh  Pearson.  Methuen,  pp. 
xiv+250.  25 s.  (See  Chapter  XV,  note  11.) 

34  Jesting  Apostle:  The  Life  of  Bernard 
Shaw,  by  Stephen  Winsten.  Hutchinson, 
pp.  231.  21s.  (See  Chapter  XV,  note  15.) 
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The  letters  which  Shaw  wrote  to 
R.  E.  G.  Bright,35  when  the  latter 
wished  to  become  a  dramatic  critic, 
have  been  published  and  show  Shaw’s 
kindness  (which  made  him  edit  the 
beginner’s  work  to  show  him  how  to 
proceed),  and  his  fairness  to  actors 
and  theatres,  as  well  as  his  liking  for 
publicity.  There  are  interesting  details 
about  his  plays  and  his  dislike  of 
Henry  Irving.  The  letters  written  after 
Bright  became  a  play  agent  are  less 
interesting  than  the  early  ones,  but 
they  show  us  Shaw  the  shrewd  busi¬ 
ness  man. 

(d)  Novels  and  Novelists 

A  general  survey  of  the  Victorian 
novel  from  Rome  might  be  expected 
to  produce  some  unusual  conclusions, 
and  Mario  Praz,  in  The  Hero  in 
Eclipse  in  Victorian  Fiction, 36  excel¬ 
lently  translated  from  the  Italian  by 
Angus  Davidson,  imparts  a  kind  of 
provincial  quaintness  to  those  be  dis¬ 
cusses.  His  theme,  expressed  in  his 
title,  is  far  from  new,  of  course,  but 
he  constantly  brings  to  it  a  fresh  and 
unfamiliar  point  of  view.  By  way  of 
introduction  he  comments  on  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  Novel  to  genre  painting, 
and  then  continues,  with  short  studies 
of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  Scott, 
Lamb,  De  Quincey,  Peacock,  and 
Macaulay,  to  show  how,  in  nineteenth- 
century  England,  ‘Romanticism  turns 
bourgeois’.  All  these  studies  are  brief, 
and  their  purpose  is  to  prepare  for  the 
main  part  of  the  book,  a  series  of 
essays  on  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Trol¬ 
lope,  and  George  Eliot.  Here  the 
author’s  scholarship  and  insight  have 
an  ample  field.  Dickens  rejected  the 

35  Bernard  Shaw:  Advice  to  a  Young 
Critic,  ed.  E.  J.  West.  Peter  Owen.  pp.  139. 
165. 

36  The  Hero  in  Eclipse  in  Victorian  Fic¬ 
tion,  by  Mario  Praz.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  by  Angus  Davidson.  O.U.P.  pp.  478. 
45s. 


romantic  hero  (we  are  referred  to  The 
Romantic  Agony  for  a  discussion  of 
the  term)  in  his  Byronic  portrait  of 
Steerforth,  ‘the  fascinating,  untram¬ 
melled  aristocrat,  capricious,  arrogant, 
seducer  of  women’,  who  dies,  like 
Shelley,  in  a  shipwreck.  Dickens’s  suc¬ 
cess  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  ex¬ 
pressed,  better  than  any  other  writer, 
the  tastes  and  tendencies  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public.  He  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
identified  with  any  stirring  crusade 
for  reform.  Thackeray,  an  ironist 
through  repressed  romanticism,  was 
‘solidly  anchored  to  the  predominant 
bourgeois  ethics  of  his  time’.  His 
morality,  like  his  gentlemanly  suit  of 
clothes,  maintained  the  principle  of 
the  avoidance  of  excess.  ‘He  found 
favour  with  the  Victorians  because 
he  was  a  preacher,  and  because  he 
was  a  non-revolutionary  preacher.’ 
Trollope’s  anti-heroic  view  led  him  ‘to 
see  the  other  side  of  every  situation’, 
and  this  meant  not  only  that  he  saw 
‘the  self-sufficiency  and  touchiness  of 
doctors,  the  ordinariness  of  politicians 
and  journalists,  the  melodramatic, 
romantic  poses  of  heartless  women’, 
but  also  that  he  was  able  ‘to  obtain 
his  results  through  a  slow  accumula¬ 
tion  of  little  pictures  of  ordinary  life’, 
and,  like  the  Dutch  painters,  ‘to  bring 
a  universal  character  into  the  por¬ 
traiture  of  every-day  things’.  George 
Eliot  resisted  the  rigidity  inherent  in 
Comtism,  because  of  ‘the  mild  benefi¬ 
cent  manner  in  which  her  childish 
world  lingered  in  her  memory’,  and 
Comte  did  no  more  than  ‘place  the 
final  seal  upon  the  tendency  towards 
democratization  of  the  heroic  which, 
in  George  Eliot,  already  had  its  roots 
in  her  surroundings  and  her  culture’. 
A  short  chapter  on  The  Angel  in  the 
House  and  some  notes  on  ‘Rome  and 
the  Victorians’  conclude  this  illumi¬ 
nating  and  sometimes  disconcerting 
study  of  the  Victorian  novel  in  (as  its 
author  says)  ‘a  European  view’. 
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As  a  contrast  in  more  ways  than 
one,  Patricia  Thomson  gives  us  The 
Victorian  Heroine:  A  Changing  Ideal, 
1837-1873, 37  a  study  of  the  Victorian 
novel  from  the  more  domestic  stand¬ 
point  of  social  change.  Through 
characters  in  novels  (they  are  not  all 
‘heroines’)  she  follows  the  different 
attitudes  of  society  as  a  whole  towards 
those  activities  in  which  women  were 
able  to  engage,  Good  Works,  for  ex¬ 
ample:  ‘In  thirty  years  philanthropy 
had  travelled  far.  Exactly  how  far  can 
best  be  indicated  by  substituting  for 
Marion  Clare  (in  George  Macdonald’s 
T he  Vicar’s  Daughter),  Disraeli's  Lady 
Everingham  or  even  Kingsley’s  Hono- 
ria.’  Governesses  changed  in  1848. 
‘The  year  of  revolutions  is  marked  in 
red  in  the  history  of  the  governess.’ 
Before,  as  in  Lady  Blessington’s  The 
Governess  (1839),  they  were  in  the 
position  of  ‘superior  slaves’;  with  the 
advent  of  Jane  Eyre  and  Becky  Sharp 
(and  the  founding  of  Queen’s  College) 
they  developed  a  mind  and  dignity  of 
their  own.  After  a  chapter  on  other 
occupations  open  to  women,  nursing, 
or  the  stage,  the  book  proceeds  with 
the  history  of  Women’s  Rights.  How 
far  such  conceptions  as  those  of  Mill 
were  from  the  popular  viewpoint  is 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  favour¬ 
ite  novelists  of  the  time — to  Dickens, 
for  example,  whose  heroines  were 
‘turned  out  like  so  many  pale  pink 
blanc-manges  in  the  same  dutiful 
mould’.  Meanwhile,  the  reality  of  the 
situation  differed  from  both  sides,  and 
a  chapter  on  ‘The  Social  Evil’  shows 
how  frequent  were  the  themes  of 
seduction  and  prostitution  in  mid- 
Victorian  novels,  and  how  beneficial 
were  the  results  of  this  frankness. 
Reference  is  made  to  no  fewer  than 
102  novels,  and  the  author  provides 
a  useful  chronological  table. 

37  The  Victorian  Heroine:  A  Changing 
Ideal,  1837-1873,  by  Patricia  Thomson. 
O.U.P.  pp.  178.  18s. 


The  Russian  Novel  in  English  Fic¬ 
tion ,38  a  very  welcome  study  by  Gil¬ 
bert  Phelps,  after  a  brief  survey  of  the 
progress  of  Naturalism  in  France  and 
England,  begins  with  the  publication 
in  1886  of  Le  Roman  russe  by  the 
Vicomte  de  Vogue,  who  pointed  out 
that,  whereas  French  writers  based 
their  realism  on  the  ‘arrogant  claims’ 
of  science  and  ignored  spiritual  values, 
this  was  not  true  of  the  English  and 
Russian  novelists,  who  ‘felt  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  deal  with  the  whole  complex 
world  in  its  spiritual  no  less  than  its 
material  manifestations’.  De  Vogue’s 
ideas  attracted  much  attention  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  were  repeated  by  Arnold, 
who,  however,  did  not  share  the 
Frenchman’s  faith  in  the  English 
novel,  but  looked  to  the  Russians 
alone.  Arnold’s  was  only  one  of  many 
voices  raised,  in  both  England  and 
America,  to  acclaim  the  Russians  in 
the  eighties  and  nineties.  Meanwhile, 
closer  contacts  were  occurring.  Tur¬ 
genev  first  came  to  England  in  1847, 
but  it  was  the  first  of  many  visits.  He 
was  ‘an  aristocrat  of  a  pattern  which 
the  English  of  the  mid-nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  most  admired’.  A  chapter  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  influence  of  Turgenev  on 
Henry  James,  and  this  pattern  is  re¬ 
peated  with  other  novelists,  Gissing, 
George  Moore,  Galsworthy,  Conrad, 
and  Virginia  Woolf.  About  half  the 
book  is  devoted  to  Turgenev  and  his 
influence,  but  he  is  followed  by  Tol¬ 
stoy  and  Dostoyevsky,  with  shorter 
references  to  Chekhov  and  Gorky. 
1956  saw  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Dostoyevsky,  and  the 
occasion  was  marked  by  an  article  by 
Richard  Hare  ( TLS)  on  Dostoyevsky 
at  Home  and  Abroad,  and  mention 
may  be  made  here  of  Michael  Fut- 
trell’s  essay  in  English  Miscellany  on 
Dostoyevsky  and  Dickens. 

38  The  Russian  Novel  in  English  Fiction, 
oy  Gilbert  Phelps.  Hutchinson,  pp.  206. 
105.  6 d.  (See  Chapter  I,  note  35.) 
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Kathleen  Freeman  takes  her  title 
T'Other  Miss  Austen 39  from  a  phrase 
used  by  Jane  Austen  to  distinguish 
herself  from  her  sister.  Dr.  Freeman, 
however,  uses  it  for  purposes  of  her 
own.  There  were  two  Jane  Austens, 
she  tells  us,  one,  the  Rector’s  daughter 
of  Steventon  ‘shaped  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conventions  of  the  day’, 
the  other  a  creature  of  peculiar  des¬ 
tiny  ‘singled  out  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
a  special  entity — an  entity  which  the 
Greeks  would  have  called  a  daimon' 
which  she  was  bound  to  serve.  This 
second  personality  was  ‘T’other  Miss 
Austen’,  and  Dr.  Freeman  exhibits  her 
to  us  in  many  roles:  as  a  daughter,  as 
a  sister,  as  a  sister-in-law,  as  a  niece, 
and  an  aunt.  But  when  we  have  con¬ 
sidered  both,  the  suspicion  remains 
that,  if  there  were  two  Miss  Austens, 
they  were  so  closely  related  to  each 
other  that  they  have,  in  fact,  been 
treated  as  one.  In  an  article  on  Mrs. 
Bennet  and  the  Dark  Gods:  The  Truth 
about  Jane  Austen  ( Sewanee  Rev.) 
Douglas  Bush  complains  that  Jane 
Austen’s  critics  still  talk  about  ‘social 
comedy’  and  other  outmoded  con¬ 
cepts,  and  have  not  yet  caught  up 
with  the  ‘anthropological-psychologi¬ 
cal  method’.  ‘The  revolutionary  ex¬ 
ponents  of  archetypal  myth,  who  have 
revealed  unsuspected  depths  in  many 
familiar  works  of  literature, have  quite 
failed  to  see  Jane  Austen’s  essential 
affinity  with  Melville  and  Kafka.’  Not 
without  suspicion  we  follow  his  brief 
analysis  of  ‘the  occult  structuring’  of 
Pride  and  Prejudice.  The  ‘single  man 
in  possession  of  a  good  fortune’  who 
‘must  be  in  want  of  a  wife’  becomes 
‘the  desire  for  perfection  of  beauty 
expounded  in  Plato’s  Symposium' . 
Mrs.  Bennet’s  motherhood  and  earthy 
mentality  might  at  first  suggest  identi¬ 
fication  with  the  Earth  Goddess,  but, 
since  she  is  a  native  of  Meryton,  the 

39  T’Other  Miss  Austen,  by  Kathleen 
Freeman.  Macdonald,  pp.  xviii+224.  16s. 


town  of  the  sea,  she  must  be  the  god¬ 
dess  of  love,  born  of  the  sea.  Suspicion 
deepens.  Mr.  Bingley  ‘the  mysterious, 
ebullient  stranger  from  the  north’  is 
clearly  Dionysus,  the  disturbing  visi¬ 
tor  from  Northern  Thrace.  ‘And  who 
then  is  Pentheus,  the  king  of  Thebes, 
who  resisted  the  newcomer  and  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  Maenads  led 
by  his  own  mother?  Pentheus  is  Mr. 
Bennet,  the  king  of  his  small  domain, 
who  is  resentful  of  strangers  and  pro¬ 
fessedly  unwilling  to  call  on  Bingley. 
.  .  .  ‘The  subject  of  archetypal  myth 
in  Jane  Austen’,  says  Bush,  ‘needs  a 
book,  and  will  doubtless  get  one.’  One 
hopes  that,  when  this  book  appears, 
it  will  display  some  of  Bush’s  humour. 
Emma  ‘is  Jane  Austen’s  masterpiece 
because  she  has  accomplished  the 
hazardous  feat  of  portraying  and  re¬ 
solving  disharmony  deriving  entirely 
from  within  the  heroine  herself’,  says 
Edgar  F.  Shannon  in  ‘Emma:  Charac¬ 
ter  and  Construction  ( PMLA ).  Wilful, 
domineering,  and  unfeeling  at  first, 
she  has  nevertheless  been  endowed 
with  good  qualities  that  provide  a  firm 
basis  in  her  character  for  her  eventual 
redemption,  so  that,  when  this  comes, 
her  ‘character  develops  and  matures 
perfectly  within  the  credible  limits  of 
her  nature  as  established  at  the  outset 
and  maintained  throughout  the  novel’. 

Robin  Mayhead  in  ‘The  Heart  of 
Midlothian’:  Scott  as  Artist  (EC) 
notes  that  Scott’s  novels  generally 
show,  in  their  slack  construction,  the 
effects  of  the  absence  of  a  central 
theme.  An  exception,  he  claims,  is  the 
first  part  of  The  Heart  of  Midlothian, 
in  which  Scott  was  ‘sufficiently  mas¬ 
tered  by  a  theme  to  be  inspired  to  a 
piece  of  almost  entirely  consistent 
artistic  achievement’. 

Jacques  Blondel’s  comprehensive 
study  of  Emily  Bronte40  begins  with  a 

40  Emily  Bronte:  experience  spirituelle  et 
creation  poetique,  by  Jacques  Blondel.  Presses 
Universitaires  de  France,  pp.  452.  1200  fr. 
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survey  of  Bronte  criticism  during  the 
past  century,  and  then  divides  into 
three  parts,  treating  in  turn  her  milieu 
(family  and  solitary  life,  religious  in¬ 
fluences  and  reading);  her  poems;  and 
finally  Wuthering  Heights.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  relative  importance,  as  sources 
of  the  novel,  of  her  inner  life  on  the 
one  hand,  and  her  experience  of  life 
on  the  other,  he  points  out  that  her 
private  world  was  peopled,  not  with 
the  creatures  of  dream,  like  the  mytho¬ 
logy  of  Shelley,  but  with  beings  of 
flesh  and  blood,  and  these  were 
readily  combined  with  the  landscape 
and  events  of  life  in  Yorkshire.  Con¬ 
sequently,  ‘literature  for  her  was  not 
an  ideal  world,  but  the  exploration  of 
life,  and,  even  more,  the  creation  of 
a  life’.  The  characters  are  examined 
under  three  heads:  the  actors,  the  vic¬ 
tims,  and  the  witnesses.  A  chapter  on 
‘The  Atmosphere’  of  the  book  com¬ 
ments  on  the  indirect  method  of  pre¬ 
sentation  and  the  complicated  struc¬ 
ture.  Of  the  place  of  Nature  in  the 
book,  he  says,  ‘For  the  first  time, 
Nature  was  a  presence  connected  with 
the  destiny  of  the  characters.’  Not 
only  does  their  psychological  life 
spring  from  their  natural  surround¬ 
ings,  but  the  influence  of  these  sur¬ 
vives  in  the  immortal  sphere,  and  the 
elements  of  the  rage  and  the  peace  of 
earth  are  combined  in  the  destinies  of 
the  families.  He  warns  us,  however, 
against  a  tendency  to  see  Emily  Bronte 
purely  as  a  visionary,  and  stresses  the 
importance  of  the  autobiographical 
elements  in  the  novel.  John  K.  Mathi- 
son,  in  Nelly  Dean  and  the  Power  of 
‘Wuthering  Heights  ( NCF ),  suggests 
that  the  book’s  power  derives  from 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Dean,  as  a  narrator, 
is  not  a  mere  technical  device,  but  a 
fully  developed  character  in  her  own 
right. 

G.  H.  Ford  in  his  study  of  Dickens 
and  his  Readers 41  uses  Dickens  as  a 

41  Dickens  and  his  Readers:  Aspects  of 


central  vantage-point  from  which  to 
view  the  fluctuations  of  taste,  ideas, 
and  feelings  throughout  the  Victorian 
age.  The  book  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  each  concerned  with  a  period. 
The  first,  from  1836  to  1848,  shows 
the  transition  from  the  Regency  to 
the  Victorian  era.  Pickwick,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  a  Janus-like  book,  looking 
back  to  Regency  High  Spirits  and  for¬ 
ward  to  Victorian  High  Seriousness; 
and  it  owed  its  success  to  the  fact  that 
it  came  at  exactly  the  right  moment. 
Oliver  Twist  parts  company  with  the 
high  spirits,  and  so  may  be  called  the 
first  Victorian  novel.  Charles  Lever 
continued  in  the  rollicking  style,  ‘and 
before  many  years  he  was  bitterly  curs¬ 
ing  the  reading  public’.  Eventually 
we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  hard-headed 
Regency  period  strangely  altered, 
in  Jeffrey’s  tears  over  Little  Nell. 
In  the  next  period,  1 848-72,  Dickens 
was  concerned  with  social  problems, 
and  the  complexity  of  his  political 
beliefs  bewildered  his  public.  At  the 
same  time  criticism  of  his  novels  be¬ 
came  more  searching.  Dickens  himself 
was  becoming  progressively  conscious 
of  the  techniques  of  novel-writing,  but 
so  were  his  critics,  and  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  ‘realism’  became  prominent, 
he  baffled  and  alienated  many.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  his  posthumous  reputation, 
Ford  deals  first  with  the  biographies, 
and  then  follows  the  trend  of  criticism, 
not  only  of  Dickens  but  of  the  novel 
generally.  Lewes  complained  that 
‘thought  is  strangely  absent’  from 
Dickens’s  work,  and  this  marked  a 
great  change,  so  that  Adam  Bede, 
when  it  appeared,  was  as  timely  as 
Pickwick  had  been.  But  it  is  doubtful 
if  Dickens  ever  suffered  a  complete 
eclipse.  Gordon  S.  Haight  writes  on 
Dickens  and  Lewes  ( PMLA ),  pointing 
out  that  the  two  men  first  met  in  1838, 

Novel-criticism  since  1836,  by  George  H. 
Ford.  Princeton  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  xvii+ 
318.  48s. 
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andcorresponded  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  Their  friendship  evidently  wea¬ 
thered  the  critical  storm  mentioned 
by  Ford,  and  on  such  matters  as 
Krook’s  combustion  they  agreed  to 
differ.  Dickens  became  an  admirer  of 
George  Eliot,  and  in  1859  invited  her 
to  publish  her  next  novel  in  All  the 
Year  Round.  She  hesitated,  but  de¬ 
clined.  The  last  part  of  the  article  dis¬ 
cusses  Lewes’s  criticism  of  Dickens  in 
The  Fortnightly  Review  in  February 
1872.  Although  he  writes  on  The 
Politics  of  Dickens’s  Novels  ( PMLA ), 
Monroe  Engel  finds  the  key  to  his 
subject  in  Dickens’s  letters  and 
periodicals.  In  Dickens  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans:  An  Unnoticed  Letter  ( NCF ) 
James  D.  Rust  draws  attention  to  a 
letter  from  Dickens  to  the  Memphis 
Morning  Bulletin  of  31  October  1859 
which  testifies  to  the  continuance  of 
feeling  against  Martin  Chuzzlewit  in 
America  seventeen  years  after  the 
novel  appeared. 

Two  new  volumes  have  appeared  in 
the  New  Oxford  Illustrated  Dickens, 
with  its  pleasant  appearance,  clear 
type,  and  modest  price.  Christmas 
Stories 42  has  an  introduction  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Lane,  and  illustrations  taken 
from  early  collected  editions.  The 
stories,  which  first  appeared  between 
1850  and  1867  in  Household  Words 
and  All  the  Year  Round,  were  first 
collected  in  1871.  A  number  of  addi¬ 
tional  pieces  are  included  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  edition,  taken  from  the  Christmas 
numbers  of  the  magazines.  In  her  intro¬ 
duction,  Margaret  Lane  points  out 
that  ‘the  Dickens  who  wrote  A  Christ¬ 
mas  Tree  in  1 850  was  a  vastly  different 
man  from  the  one  who  wrote  No 
Thoroughfare  in  1867’,  and  the  stories 
can,  in  fact,  be  taken  as  a  reflection  of 
significant  developments  in  Dickens. 

42  Christmas  Stories,  by  Charles  Dickens. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Margaret  Lane. 
O.U.P.  (New  Oxford  Illustrated  Dickens.) 
pp.  ix+758.  12s.  6 d. 


The  other  volume  is  The  Mystery  of 
Edwin  Drood ,43  with  the  original  illus¬ 
trations  and  an  introduction  by  the 
Master  of  Pembroke  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  S.  C.  Roberts,  who  adds  to 
some  illuminating  remarks  on  the 
novel  as  we  have  it  an  account  of  the 
many  attempts  to  solve  its  mystery. 

Before  the  publication  of  Vanity 
Fair  Thackeray  earned  his  living  by 
journalism.  Most  of  his  contributions 
to  magazines  and  newspapers  have 
already  been  collected,  either  by 
Thackeray  himself  or  by  his  admirers. 
But  an  important  group  has  hitherto 
been  missed,  namely  his  contributions 
to  The  Morning  Chronicle  between 
1844  and  1848.  Gordon  N.  Ray  has 
now  edited  thirty-five  contributions 
to  this  paper,  all  that  can  be  identified 
as  Thackeray’s.44  Thackeray  was  am¬ 
bitious  to  be  on  the  political  staff  of 
the  paper,  but  had  himself  to  admit 
that  he  was  ‘a  very  weak  and  poor 
politician’,  and  most  of  his  articles 
were  reviews  of  books.  He  was  a  very 
good-natured  reviewer.  The  review  of 
Coningsby,  for  example,  was  very 
far  from  being  an  unqualified  attack; 
and,  after  admitting  that  everyone, 
including  himself,  had  enjoyed  The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  he  brought 
himself  with  evident  reluctance  to  ask, 
‘Is  it  a  good  book?’ — and  with  even 
more  reluctance  to  answer  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  Dickens,  he  thought,  had  been 
carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the 
season.  ‘In  quieter  days,  and  out  of 
the  holiday  hubbub,  so  thoughtful, 
delicate  and  acute  a  painter  of  nature 
as  Mr.  Dickens  will  hardly  paint  so 
coarsely.’  These  reviews  are  interest¬ 
ing  not  only  for  his  opinions  of 

43  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,  by 
Charles  Dickens.  With  an  Introduction  by 
S.  C.  Roberts.  O.U.P.  (New  Oxford  Illus¬ 
trated  Dickens.)  pp.  xi+278.  10.?.  6 d. 

44  William  Makepeace  Thackeray:  Con¬ 
tributions  to  the  ‘Morning  Chronicle’,  ed. 
Gordon  N.  Ray.  Illinois  U.P.,  1955.  pp. 
xix+213.  $3.50. 
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individual  books  but  because,  in  their 
wider  judgements,  they  reveal  his  atti¬ 
tude  to  fiction  as  he  approached  the 
writing  of  Vanity  Fair.  In  addition 
there  are  many  delightful  glimpses 
of  early- Victorian  London.  Besides 
the  introduction,  Ray  provides  numer¬ 
ous  footnotes  which  are  very  helpful 
in  tracing  references  in  the  daily  Press 
of  over  a  century  ago.  This  book  is 
magnificently  produced. 

‘Novelists  do  not  fashion  their 
characters  out  of  vacuity.  A  careful 
study  shows  that  Thackeray’s  charac¬ 
ters  are  scrupulously  “documented”’, 
writes  P.  R.  Krishnaswami  in  his  book 
In  Thackeray’s  Workshop .45  He  him¬ 
self  began  this  study  some  thirty  years 
ago  with  the  publication  in  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine  of  a  series  of  articles 
in  which  originals  for  some  of  the 
characters  in  The  Newcomes  were 
suggested  among  notable  Anglo- 
Indian  personalities  of  Thackeray’s 
time.  These  articles  form  the  core  of 
the  present  study,  which  is,  however, 
extended  to  include  Vanity  Fair,  Pen- 
dennis,  and  Esmond.  In  Emily  F other- 
ingay  and  Ellen  Ternan  ( TLS ),  Mor- 
chard  Bishop  arouses  speculation  by 
suggesting,  from  evidence  in  the  files 
of  the  Devonshire  Chronicle,  that  the 
Miss  Fotheringay  who  so  captivated 
the  youthful  Pen  was  drawn  from 
Frances  Eleanor  Jarman,  whose  per¬ 
formances  at  the  Exeter  Theatre  had 
had  a  similar  effect  on  Thackeray,  and 
who  married  an  Irish  actor  named 
Ternan,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter, 
Ellen  Lawless  Ternan.  George  J. 
Worth,  in  Thackeray  and  James  Flan- 
nay:  Three  New  Letters  ( JEGP ),  pub¬ 
lishes  three  letters  from  Thackeray  to 
his  young  friend  and  protege  James 
Hannay. 

‘No-one  who  had  read  her  reviews 
knowing  that  they  were  hers  should 

45  In  Thackeray’ s  Workshop,  by  P.  R. 
Krishnaswami.  (‘Ramanujam’,  Balajingar, 
Madras  14).  pp.  124+iii.  Rs.  5.12.  9s. 


have  been  surprised  at  the  appearance 
of  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  and  Adam 
Bede',  says  James  D.  Rust,  writing  on 
The  Art  of  Fiction  in  George  Eliot’s 
Reviews  (RES).  From  the  many  re¬ 
views  written  by  George  Eliot  be¬ 
tween  1852  and  1857  he  has  extracted 
a  theory  of  the  novel  which  may  be 
summarized  under  four  headings: 
Art’s  greatest  benefit  to  men  is  to 
widen  their  sympathies.  Art  has  a 
moral  mission,  and  must  develop 
moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  sen¬ 
suous  beauty.  Art  must  minister  to 
morality  through  pleasure,  not  pain. 
Art  can  fulfil  its  moral  and  aesthetic 
purposes  only  if  it  tells  the  truth  about 
life.  George  R.  Creeger  approaches 
An  Interpretation  of  ‘Adam  Bede’ 
(. ELH )  through  the  symbolism  of 
‘Loamshire’  and  ‘Stonyshire’.  These 
are  not  simply  the  regions  of  waste 
and  plenty,  for  we  find  ugly  aspects  of 
the  green  and  fertile  Loamshire,  and 
Stonyshire  is  not  entirely  desert.  Mrs. 
Irwine  and  Squire  Donnithorne  repre¬ 
sent  the  hardness  of  Loamshire.  They 
would  profit  by  a  sojourn  in  Stoniton. 
Hetty  is  all  Loamshire;  her  beauty, 
like  that  of  the  county,  conceals  a  core 
of  hardness.  Adam  is  not  ‘a  perfect 
human  being,  fully  mature  in  George 
Eliot’s  terms’,  to  begin  with,  for  he 
lacks  ‘emotional  involvement’.  He 
finds  this  with  Hetty,  and  as  a  result 
must  suffer  despair  and  regeneration. 
Dinah,  too,  is  ‘an  incomplete  human 
being’;  she  is  unwilling  to  become  in¬ 
volved  in  life,  and  must  overcome  her 
fear.  The  fact  that  we  are  not  shown 
how  she  does  so  is  ‘a  serious  flaw  in 
the  novel’.  Two  studies  of  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss  deal,  in  different  ways,  with 
Maggie’s  death.  Bernard  J.  Paris,  in 
Towards  a  Revaluation  of  George 
Eliot’s  ‘The  Mill  on  the  Floss’  (NCF), 
argues  that  although  ‘critics  of  the 
novel  have  been  unanimous’  in  con¬ 
demning  the  tragic  ending  ‘which  they 
feel  reveals  George  Eliot’s  refusal,  or 
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inability,  to  imagine  the  consequences 
of  the  insoluble  moral  dilemma  in 
which  she  placed  Maggie’,  in  fact  her 
death  is  the  culmination  ‘ — in  terms 
of  George  Eliot’s  universe,  the  only 
possible  culmination — of  Maggie’s 
search  for  calm’.  Larry  Rubin,  in 
River  Imagery  as  a  Means  of  Fore¬ 
shadowing  in  ‘The  Mill  on  the  Floss’ 
(MLN),  points  out  that,  not  only  by 
such  means  as  Mrs.  Tulliver’s  repeated 
warnings  to  ‘keep  away  from  the 
water’,  or  the  legend  of  St.  Ogg 
the  Boatman,  but  more  especially  in 
the  recurrent  imagery  by  which  rivers, 
floods,  and  the  fear  of  drowning  are 
repeatedly  used  to  illustrate  Maggie’s 
frame  of  mind  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
book,  ‘the  drowning  scene  is  so 
heavily  foreshadowed  .  .  .  that  it 
seems  artistically  impossible  for  the 
book  to  end  in  any  other  way’. 
Middlemarch ,4S  issued  in  the  new 
larger  format  in  Everyman’s  Library, 
has  an  introduction  by  Gerald  Bul¬ 
led,  who  draws  attention  to  the  paral¬ 
lel  between  the  Dorothea-Casaubon 
episode  and  George  Eliot’s  own  en¬ 
counter  with  Dr.  Brabant  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two.  Of  three  articles  from 
Czechoslovakia,  two  concern  George 
Eliot.  Ian  F.  G.  Milner,  in  ‘Felix  Holt, 
The  Radical’  and  Realism  in  George 
Eliot  ( Casopis  pro  moderni  filologii), 
points  out  that  the  novel,  ‘despite  the 
realism  of  its  social  setting,  is  any¬ 
thing  but  convincing’  because  Felix 
Holt,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  Radical 
leader  of  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
has  been  used  by  George  Eliot  ‘as  a 
convenient  mouthpiece  for  her  moral- 
political  opinions  of  the  sixties’.  Lid- 
mila  Pantuckova  writes  on  George 
Eliot’s  Theory  of  Art  and  Her  Crea¬ 
tive  Method  in  Brno  University 
Philosophical  Studies,  Series  in 

46  Middlemarch,  by  George  Eliot.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Gerald  Bullett.  Dent. 
(Everyman’s  Library.)  2  vols.  pp.  xiv-f  379 
and  vii+364.  Each  vol.  6s. 


Literary  History  D.  2.  This  article 
is  in  Czech,  with  an  English  sum¬ 
mary. 

The  third  article,  by  Ida  Rocho- 
wanska,  is  Trollope’s  Stay  in  Prague 
and  his  Short  Story  ‘Nina  Balatka',  in 
Olomouc  University  Publication, 
Jazyk  a  literatura  III. 

Trollope’s  unusual  industry,  which 
produced  twenty  books  in  eight  years, 
was  ‘a  sedative  for  a  melancholy  tem¬ 
perament’,  says  A.  O.  J.  Cockshut  at 
the  beginning  of  his  study  of  Anthony 
Trollope.47  He  worked  hard  in  order 
to  combat  his  native  melancholy,  so 
that  the  early  books,  the  Barsetshire 
novels,  written  at  the  height  of  his 
vigour,  achieved  a  certain  lightness  of 
heart.  Later,  however,  as  his  energy 
flagged,  the  melancholy  encroached 
upon  him  more  and  more.  The  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Barsetshire  novels  has, 
therefore,  caused  a  curious  misap- 
praisal  of  Trollope,  for  it  has  meant 
that  the  later  works  have  been  neg¬ 
lected,  and  these,  with  their  depth  and 
complexity,  are,  in  some  cases,  much 
more  considerable  works.  Cockshut 
seeks  to  correct  this  false  bias.  He 
divides  the  book  into  two  parts.  The 
first,  ‘Trollope  and  his  Times’,  deals 
with  the  ideas  implicit  in  Trollope’s 
writing,  preserving  a  balance  between 
those  shared  with  his  contemporaries 
and  those  characteristic  of  Trollope 
himself.  The  second  part  of  the  book, 
‘Progress  to  Pessimism’,  begins  with 
an  account  of  Trollope’s  literary  repu¬ 
tation,  and  continues  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  his  technique.  Finally,  some 
of  the  most  notable  of  the  later  works, 
The  Eustace  Diamonds,  The  Way 
We  Live  Now,  Mr.  Scarborough’ s 
Family,  are  individually  discussed. 
Lance  O.  Tingay,  in  Trollope’s  Popu¬ 
larity:  A  Statistical  Approach  ( NCF ), 
provides  evidence  of  Trollope’s  loss 

47  Anthony  Trollope:  A  Critical  Study, 
by  A.  O.  J.  Cockshut.  Collins,  1955.  pp. 
255.  16j. 
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of  popularity  in  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life.  The  issue  of  Barchester 
Towers,™  with  an  introduction  by 
Michael  Sadleir,  in  the  new  format  of 
Everyman’s  Library,  testifies  to  the 
continued  popularity  of  his  earlier 
books. 

Jack  Lindsay,  having  cleared  the 
decks  for  action  by  dismissing  all  pre¬ 
vious  work  on  George  Meredith  as 
intellectually  inadequate,  has  written 
a  book  on  him49  which  he  describes  as 
a  challenging  one,  and  which,  by  the 
intricacy  of  its  detail  and  the  prodi¬ 
gious  nature  of  the  information  it 
contains,  commands  deep  respect. 
There  has  never  been  an  authoritative 
life  of  Meredith,  and  although  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  material  for  one,  it  is 
very  scattered.  Lindsay  has  ranged  far 
and  wide  for  this  material,  and  has 
reduced  it  to  order  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  skill.  It  may  be  thought  by 
some,  in  fact,  that  the  material  is 
sometimes  given  more  order  than  it 
can  conveniently  bear,  for  everything 
in  the  book  is  made  to  contribute  to 
a  single  theme.  Mr.  Lindsay  quotes, 
for  example,  ‘Possession  without  obli¬ 
gation  to  the  object  approaches  feli¬ 
city’,  and  he  adds,  ‘This  is  the  egoist’s 
dream  of  love.  But  it  is  also  the  capi¬ 
talist  reaction  to  production.’ 

Irvin  Stock’s  approach  to  William 
Hale  White 50  differs  sharply  from 
earlier  studies  of  this  author,  wherein, 
as  Lionel  Trilling  says  in  the  fore¬ 
word,  ‘He  was  represented  less  as  a 
mind  than  as  an  instance — he  was 
made  to  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
suffering  that  might  be  inflicted  on  a 

48  Barchester  Towers,  by  Anthony  Trol¬ 
lope.  With  an  Introduction  by  Michael 
Sadleir.  Dent.  (Everyman’s  Library.)  pp. 
xiii+462.  Is. 

49  George  Meredith:  His  Life  and  Work, 
by  Jack  Lindsay.  Bodley  Head.  pp.  420.  305. 

50  William  Hale  White  (Mark  Ruther¬ 
ford):  A  Critical  Study,  by  Irvin  Stock, 
with  a  Foreword  by  Lionel  Trilling.  Allen 
&  Unwin,  pp.  xii+268.  25s. 


sensitive  soul  by  a  cultural  pheno¬ 
menon  of  a  vanished  age,  that  “loss 
of  faith”  which  was  so  characteristic 
of  the  nineteenth  century.’  Stock  is,  of 
course,  deeply  concerned  with  Hale 
White’s  loss  of  faith,  but  he  ap¬ 
proaches  it  from  within.  His  sympathy 
with  his  subject  shows  itself  at  every 
level:  ‘The  restraint  of  his  style,  like 
his  self-discipline  in  general,  is  a  visible 
conquest,  and  sometimes  his  short 
definite  sentences  resemble  nothing  so 
much  as  the  speech  of  a  man  who 
must  speak  coldly  between  clenched 
teeth  lest  he  be  overmastered  by  emo¬ 
tion.’  This  sympathy  penetrates  deep 
into  Hale  White’s  thought  and  throws 
light  on  many  aspects,  from  his  love 
of  Wordsworth  to  his  interest  in 
Spinoza.  In  particular.  Stock  finds  an 
affinity  between  Hale  White  and  Gide, 
having  its  source  in  the  ‘Protestantism 
in  which,  as  it  happens,  both  were 
strictly  nurtured’.  Although  they  both 
abandoned  the  orthodoxy  of  Protes¬ 
tantism,  each  retained  ‘the  two  great 
ideas  which  Protestantism  .  .  .  has 
made  important  in  our  culture’.  These 
are  the  primary  importance  of  the 
moral  problem,  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual  for  his  own  moral 
rectitude.  These  two  ‘movements  of 
the  mind’  urged  both  Hale  White  and 
Gide  to  ‘an  ever  deeper  and  more 
audacious  exploration  of  the  moral 
life’.  After  a  biographical  study  of 
Hale  White,  the  book  proceeds  with 
a  detailed  criticism  of  his  novels,  and 
of  his  ‘Last  Writings’ — his  critical 
studies  and  Pages  from  a  Journal,  in 
which  the  ideas  of  his  novels  ‘come 
together  in  spite  of  occasional  contra¬ 
diction,  into  a  more  or  less  unified 
attitude  to  life’.  This  is  an  important 
study  of  a  novelist  whose  worth  is 
steadily  becoming  more  apparent. 

In  1950  J.  Max  Patrick  published 
an  annotated  edition  of  W.  H.  Mal- 
lock’s  The  New  Republic.  He  has  now 
supplemented  the  notes  he  then  made 
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to  the  text  with  an  essay  on  The  Por¬ 
trait  of  Huxley  in  Mullock’s  ‘New 
Republic’  ( NCF ).  Patrick’s  method  in 
both  the  notes  and  the  essay  has  been 
to  discover  in  the  writings  of  the  men 
whom  Mallock  caricatured  passages 
which  might  have  been  the  original 
statements  parodied  in  the  speech  of 
the  characters  of  The  New  Republic, 
and  in  this  he  has  been  both  assiduous 
and  successful.  However,  this  method 
ignores  the  synthetic  side  of  Mallock’s 
satire  which,  since  he  was  writing  a 
novel,  was  considerable. 

F.  W.  Boege  has  published  the 
second  part  of  Sir  Walter  Besant, 
Novelist  (NCF.  See  YW  xxxvi.  215), 
dealing  with  the  period  from  1887  to 
1901.  Besant’s  novels  of  this  period 
were  ‘of  almost  unrelieved  mediocrity’, 
and  the  essay  is  mainly  concerned  with 
his  criticism,  and  in  particular  with 
the  symposia  in  which  he  took  part 
with  Robert  Buchanan,  Hardy,  Kip¬ 
ling,  and  others. 

‘Through  a  strategy  of  association 
Henchard’s  career  is  connected  with 
the  career  of  Saul,  the  melancholy 
King  of  Old  Testament  narrative’, 
says  Julian  Moynahan  in  ‘The  Mayor 
of  Casterbridge’  and  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment’s  ‘First  Book  of  Samuel’:  A 
Study  of  some  Literary  Relationships 
(PM LA).  Farfrae  is  David,  of  course, 
and  a  whole  range  of  parallels  is  to  be 
found.  For  example,  Hardy  calls 
Mixen  Lane  ‘the  Adullam  of  all  the 
surrounding  villages’,  although  the 
new  David  does  not  hide  there,  and 
‘the  identification  of  characters  and 
incidents  with  their  biblical  counter¬ 
parts  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
central  dramatic  situation  of  the 
novel’.  Milton  Chaikin  (MLN)  finds 
A  Possible  Source  of  Hardy's  ‘The 
Well-Beloved’  in  Maupassant’s  Fort 
comme  la  Mort  (1869).  Because  of  the 
many  objections  raised  on  its  publica¬ 
tion,  the  history  of  the  text  of  Hardy’s 
Jude  the  Obscure  is  very  complicated, 


and  Robert  C.  Slack  has  performed  a 
notable  service  in  tracing  variants  in 
the  early  editions  (NCF). 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  life  on 
Samoa  is  familiar  from  Vailima  Let¬ 
ters,  but  the  existence  of  his  wife’s 
journal  of  those  four  years  has  been 
known  to  few.  It  was  overlooked  when 
Fanny  Stevenson  left  the  island  after 
her  husband’s  death,  but  eventually 
arrived  at  Stevenson  House  in  Monte¬ 
rey,  California,  where  it  was  found 
‘in  a  glass  case’  by  Mr.  Charles  Neider. 
Many  passages  had  been  completely 
obliterated  by  a  later  hand.  However, 
patience  and  complicated  scientific 
apparatus  have  enabled  Neider  to 
overcome  these  difficulties,  and  in 
introducing  Our  Samoan  Adventure 51 
he  writes,  ‘I  have  thought  it  fun  to 
sidelight  Fanny’s  diary  with  Louis’s 
version  of  events.  Not  that  the  diary 
requires  it:  but  it  will  be  seen,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  that  each  of  the  reports  illumi¬ 
nates  and  enriches  the  other.’  The 
passages  so  inserted  are  mostly  from 
Vailima  Letters,  although  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Samoa  from  A  Footnote  to 
History  is  given  as  a  parallel  to 
Fanny’s  first  impressions  of  the  island, 
and  in  an  Appendix  a  letter  by  R.  L.  S. 
to  The  Times  dated  9  April  1892  pro¬ 
vides  an  example  of  his  efforts  to 
secure  just  administration  for  the 
islanders.  Fanny  Stevenson’s  Diary, 
however,  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
book,  and  she  emerges  as  a  notable 
character  in  her  own  right,  tackling 
a  situation  of  quite  remarkable  diffi¬ 
culty  with  courage  and  a  sense  of 
humour.  It  may  be  said  that  Neider ’s 
experiment  is  successful,  and  the 
Tusitala  legend,  which  is  still  an  in¬ 
spiring  one,  suffers  not  at  all  from  this 
sudden  accession.  Mention  should  be 
made  here  of  Stevenson’s  Letters  to 

51  Our  Samoan  Adventure,  by  Fanny  and 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Ed.,  with  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes,  by  Charles  Neider. 
Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson.  pp.  286.  21s. 
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Charles  Baxter, 52  edited  by  DeLancey 
Fergusson  and  Marshall  Waingrow,  a 
copy  of  which  has  not  been  available 
for  notice. 

Two  of  George  Gissing’s  later 
works  have  been  republished.  The 
Town  Traveller ,53  first  published  in 
1898,  belongs  to  a  period  when  Gis- 
sing  was  content  to  leave  his  social 
purpose  for  a  time  and  to  concentrate 
on  character-drawing.  In  this  tale  of 
comic  intrigue  in  lower  middle-class 
London  of  the  nineties,  we  have,  in 
Polly  Sparkes,  and  in  Mr.  Gammon, 
the  Town  Traveller  himself,  evidence 
of  Gissing’s  very  keen  observation. 
Gissing  had  great  admiration  for 
naturalism  in  the  novel,  once  calling 
it  the  ‘revolt  against  insincerity  in  the 
art  of  fiction’,  but  he  was  not  really  at 
home  in  it  himself.  His  great  wish  was 
to  escape  into  a  brighter  world  where 
he  could  wander  without  restriction, 
and  Frank  Swinnerton  in  his  biogra¬ 
phical  foreword  to  a  new  edition  of 
Gissing’s  By  the  Ionian  Sea5A  shows 
how  his  first  visit  to  Italy  in  1886  left 
him  with  a  longing  to  return.  In  1897, 
already  a  sick  man,  he  did  go  back, 
and  these  delightful  reminiscences  of 
days  spent  at  Taranto  or  Squillace  re¬ 
veal  not  only  a  nostalgia  for  the  sun¬ 
light,  but  also  a  deep  love  of  Virgil. 
Ruth  M.  Adams  contributes  a  note  on 
George  Gissing  and  Clara  Collet 
( NCF );  these  two  were  friends  from 
1 893  until  Gissing’s  death.  He  relied  on 
her  knowledge  of  working-class  condi¬ 
tions  for  many  statements  in  his  books. 

Two  very  different  books  on  George 
Moore  supplement  each  other  to  some 
extent,  for  Malcolm  Brown’s  George 

32  Letters  to  Charles  Baxter  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  ed.  by  DeLancey  Fergus¬ 
son  and  Marshall  Waingrow.  Yale  U.P.  $6. 

53  The  Town  Traveller,  by  George  Gissing. 
Methuen,  pp.  247.  Is.  6 d. 

34  By  the  Ionian  Sea,  by  George  Gissing. 
With  a  Biographical  Foreword  by  Frank 
Swinnerton.  Richards  Press,  pp.  156. 
12s.  6 d. 


Moore:  A  Reconsideration, 55  though 
chiefly  concerned  with  him  as  a  writer, 
necessarily  has  much  to  say  about 
Moore  as  a  personality,  and  here 
Nancy  Cunard’s  G.  M.:  Memories  of 
George  Moore 56  corrects  the  balance, 
for  her  reminiscences  of  Moore  in 
Leicestershire  or  as  ‘the  hermit  of 
Ebury  Street’  present  Moore’s  per¬ 
sonality  during  the  latter  period  of  his 
life,  when  Brown  was  interested  more 
in  his  writings. 

In  The  Prisoner  of  'The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda’ :  Anthony  Hope  and  the  Novel 
of  Society  (EC),  S.  Gorley  Putt  gives 
an  account  of  the  work  of  this  versa¬ 
tile  author,  who  placed  a  large  part 
of  his  work  in  obscurity  by  the  too 
successful  creation  of  Ruritania. 
Another  writer  whose  fantasy  has 
eclipsed  every  other  aspect  of  his 
writing  is  Jules  Verne,  an  indomitable 
champion  of  freedom  who,  like  Wells, 
had  a  serious  purpose  in  writing  his 
romances.  Introducing  a  selection57 
from  his  writings  in  translation,  I.  O. 
Evans  refers  to  the  influence  on  him 
of  Poe,  the  creator  of  modern  ‘science 
fiction’,  and  draws  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  Verne  and  Wells.  He  shows 
Verne  to  have  been  a  serious  thinker 
who  was  saved  from  the  pessimism 
that  overtook  Wells  by  his  strong 
faith.  The  extracts  are  long  enough  to 
be  read  as  stories,  and  provide  varied 
samples  of  Verne’s  strange  appeal. 
There  is  a  bibliography  of  Verne’s 
work,  and  of  some  biographies  and 
criticism  of  him. 

(e)  Other  Prose 

Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson,  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  commission  to  review  a 

53  George  Moore:  A  Reconsideration,  by 
Malcolm  Brown.  Washington  U.P.,  1955. 
pp.  xix+235.  $4.50. 

36  G.  M.:  Memories  of  George  Moore, 
by  Nancy  Cunard.  Hart-Davis.  pp.  206. 
25*. 

57  Jules  Verne,  Master  of  Science  Fiction, 
by  I.  O.  Evans.  Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  pp. 
xxxvi+236.  12s.  6 d. 
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number  of  books  on  Nelson  for  the 
Quarterly  Review  in  1810,  was  first 
published  three  years  later.  ‘The  best 
eulogium  of  Nelson  is  the  history  of 
his  actions,  the  best  history  that  which 
shall  relate  them  most  perspicuously,’ 
wrote  Southey  in  the  Quarterly,  and 
in  his  Life  he  followed  his  own  dictum 
by  carrying  the  story  with  a  masterly 
and  affecting  simplicity  to  its  tremen¬ 
dous  climax.  His  achievement  was  the 
more  remarkable  since  he  wrote  so 
soon  after  the  events  he  recorded, 
before  they  could  be  seen  in  their  true 
perspective.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
an  occasional  error  or  prejudice  crept 
into  his  work.  Kenneth  Fenwick,  in 
the  edition  issued  in  very  handsome 
format  by  The  Folio  Society,58  indi¬ 
cates  and  corrects  these  for  the  modern 
reader.  He  takes  the  text  from  the 
thirteenth  edition,  to  which  Southey 
himself  added  some  notes,  and  these 
are  repeated  and  very  greatly  ex¬ 
panded.  Five  ‘interpolations’,  printed 
in  italics  between  chapters,  give  sum¬ 
maries  of  matter  omitted  by  Southey, 
such  as  the  history  of  Lady  Hamilton, 
or  else  recounted  by  him  with  evident 
partiality.  Chief  of  this  kind  is  the 
account  of  Nelson’s  dealings  with 
Cardinal  Ruffo,  his  rejection  of  the 
terms  under  which  the  Neapolitan 
revolutionaries  had  surrendered  the 
castles  of  Uovo  and  Nuovo,  and  the 
subsequent  execution  of  Caracciolo. 
Southey,  animated  by  the  memories 
of  his  republican  sympathies,  went  so 
far  as  to  call  these  ‘a  stain  upon  the 
memory  of  Nelson  and  the  honour  of 
England’.  He  saw  in  them  the  baleful 
influence  of  Lady  Hamilton.  Fenwick 
shows  that  the  Neapolitan  revolution¬ 
aries  were  anything  but  the  high- 
minded  idealists  Southey  took  them 
for,  and  that  Nelson’s  conduct  was 
completely  in  accordance  with  diplo- 

58  Life  of  Nelson,  by  Robert  Southey.  Ed. 
and  introduced  by  Kenneth  Fenwick.  The 
Folio  Society,  pp.  304.  22 s.  6 d. 
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matic  and  service  tradition.  Never¬ 
theless,  Southey’s  Life  is  a  master¬ 
piece  of  its  kind,  still  to  be  read 
with  a  sense  of  its  urgency  and 
feeling. 

The  publication  by  Nowell  C. 
Smith  of  his  two-volume  edition  of 
The  Letters  of  Sydney  Smith  ( YW 
xxxiv.  265)  called  forth  such  a  ‘chorus 
of  pleasure’  that  he  has  now  followed 
it  with  a  selection  of  these  letters  in 
the  World’s  Classics.59  In  a  brief  intro¬ 
duction  he  points  out  the  difficulty 
in  making  a  selection  of  material  so 
uniformly  excellent;  he  has  tried  to 
choose  letters  illustrating  Smith’s 
personality,  interests,  and  principal 
friendships  throughout  his  life. 

The  inclusion  of  Confessions  of  an 
English  Opium  Eater  in  the  Mac¬ 
donald  Illustrated  Classics'50  con¬ 
fronted  the  editor,  Malcolm  Elwin, 
with  a  problem.  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  series,  he  says,  ‘to  reproduce  the 
text  of  a  work  as  it  was  finally  revised 
and  approved  by  its  author’.  But,  in 
his  first  revision  of  the  Confessions  of 
an  English  Opium  Eater,  by  more 
than  doubling  its  length  De  Quincey 
altered  the  original  character  of  the 
work;  at  the  same  time  he  pillaged  its 
sequel,  the  Suspiria  de  Profundis,  to 
provide  chapters  for  his  Autobio¬ 
graphical  Sketches.  In  the  present 
edition,  therefore,  both  versions  of 
the  Confessions  are  given,  together 
with  the  Suspiria  in  the  original  ver¬ 
sion  of  1845,  and  The  English  Mail- 
Coach  in  the  revision  of  1854.  To 
explain  all  this,  some  interesting 
bibliographical  details  are  given  in  the 
introduction.  The  ‘Life  of  Thomas  De 
Quincey’,  with  which  Elwin  completes 

39  Selected  Letters  of  Sydney  Smith,  ed. 
Nowell  C.  Smith.  O.U.P.  (The  World’s 
Classics.)  pp.  viii+353.  6s. 

60  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater, 
by  Thomas  De  Quincey.  Ed.  with  an 
Introduction  and  a  Life  of  De  Quincey  by 
Malcolm  Elwin.  Macdonald,  pp.  xxiii-F 
614.  12s.  6d. 
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the  volume,  is  a  model  for  short  bio¬ 
graphies,  well-balanced,  compendious, 
and  scholarly.  In  Musset,  De  Quincey 
and  Piranesi  ( MLN )  Paul  F.  Jamieson 
shows  that  Alfred  de  Musset  borrowed 
a  passage  of  some  200  words  from 
the  Confessions  in  his  short  story  La 
Mouche,  1853-4.  Richard  H.  Byrns 
describes  Some  Unpublished  Work  of 
De  Quincey  ( PMLA ),  comprising  four 
articles  and  a  lengthy  footnote  in  the 
National  Library  of  Scotland,  and  two 
articles  in  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
Library. 

Two  essays  on  Hazlitt’s  criticisms 
have  different  approaches  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  W.  P.  Albrecht,  in  Hazlitt’s  Pre¬ 
ference  for  Tragedy  (PMLA),  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  nature  of  Hazlitt’s 
ideas.  ‘For  the  romantic  critic  a  poem’s 
“truth”  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the 
poet’s  feelings.’  Behind  this  attitude 
lies  the  concept  of  the  poetic  imagina¬ 
tion,  which  ‘identifies  the  poet  with 
his  material,  and  produces  what  is  real 
and  true’,  and  the  essay  continues  with 
an  analysis  of  Hazlitt’s  views  on  this 
subject,  as  expressed  most  fully  in 
Principles  of  Human  Action.  For 
Hazlitt  tragedy,  ‘the  most  impassioned 
species’  of  poetry,  contained  a  high 
degree  of  truth;  comedy  limits  the 
emotions,  and  is  therefore  deficient. 
The  other  essay,  Hazlitt  as  Critic  by 
G.  D.  Klingopulos  (EC),  is  concerned 
with  Hazlitt’s  quality  as  a  critic.  It  is 
true  that  as  ‘a  harassed  lecturer  sur¬ 
veying  the  whole  of  English  poetry  in 
eight  public  lectures’  he  made  some 
ill-conceived  judgements,  but  ‘as  a 
literary  critic  he  is  at  least  as  interest¬ 
ing,  as  useful  and  as  important  as 
Matthew  Arnold’.  He  lacked  a  ‘disci¬ 
plined  sense  of  history,  and  of  the 
complexity  of  the  relation  between 
literature  and  society’,  but  in  this  he 
was  at  one  with  all  English  critics 
before  Leslie  Stephen,  who  benefited 
from  the  examples  of  Sainte-Beuve 
andTaine.  Thomas  Noon  Talford  and 


his  Friends,  by  Vera  Watson  (TLS  244 
and  260),  is  an  account  drawn,  from 
Talford’s  letters  and  diaries  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Warren  Foster,  of 
his  association  with  Miss  Mitford, 
Wordsworth,  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and 
others. 

Among  the  Newman  papers  at  the 
Oratory  in  Birmingham  is  his  edition 
of  Aristotle’s  Poetics  in  Tyrwhitt’s 
Latin  translation  of  1817,  annotated 
by  Newman  early  in  his  career  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  The  gloss  is  in  two  parts,  namely 
a  commentary  on  the  Greek  text  and 
some  observations  on  Aristotle’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  poetry.  In  1871  Newman 
wrote  in  the  book,  ‘These  notes  are 
written  by  me  in  two  hands,  my  hand 
of  1820,  and  then  the  matter  is,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  from  Tyrwhitt — and  my  hand 
of  1827-28,  when  I  suppose  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  my  own.’  These  scattered  notes, 
taken  together,  amount  to  a  first  draft 
of  Poetry  with  respect  to  Aristotle’s 
‘Poetics’,  which  Newman  wrote  for 
the  London  Review.  They  are  exam¬ 
ined  by  Robert  A.  Colby  in  Newman 
on  Aristotle's  ‘Poetics'  (MLN). 

George  J.  Worth  publishes  Three 
Carlyle  Documents  (PMLA)  from  the 
papers  of  James  Hannay  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  They  comprise  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  Hannay’s  journal,  and  a 
letter  from  Carlyle  dated  13  January 
1861. 

It  has  been  a  notable  year  for  Rus- 
kin  studies.  Volume  I  of  The  Diaries 
of  John  Ruskin,61  covering  the  years 
1835-47,  selected  and  edited  by  Joan 
Evans  and  John  Howard  Whitehouse, 
contains  a  wealth  of  new  material. 
Whitehouse  died  before  he  could  com¬ 
plete  his  part  of  the  work,  which  was 
to  have  included  the  preface.  Joan 
Evans,  whose  biographical  introduc¬ 
tion  grew  into  a  book  (see  YW  xxxv. 

61  The  Diaries  of  John  Ruskin,  Vol.  I, 
1835-1847,  selected  and  edited  by  Joan 
Evans  and  John  Howard  Whitehouse. 
O.U.P.  pp.  xii+346.  IQs. 
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193),  has  written  a  short  preface  for 
the  present  work,  in  which  she  notes 
the  progress  of  the  diaries,  the  prob¬ 
lems  presented  by  the  state  of  the 
manuscripts,  and  their  history  after 
Ruskin’s  death.  In  the  present  edition, 
the  excerpt  for  each  year  is  introduced 
by  a  short  biographical  note  indicating 
Ruskin’s  main  interests  and  activities 
during  that  year,  and  a  description  of 
the  manuscript.  The  year  1840  begins: 
‘I  have  determined  to  keep  one  part 
of  diary  for  intellect  and  another  for 
feeling.’  ‘This  second  diary,  which  he 
elsewhere  decribes  as  “the  book  of 
pain”,  seems  to  have  been  among  those 
destroyed  later  by  Ruskin  himself,’ 
says  Joan  Evans.  The  surviving  part 
was  evidently  intended  as  a  literary 
notebook,  and  Ruskin  made  some  use 
of  it  in  Praeterita.  Yet  very  little  ever 
appeared  in  print.  ‘Indeed,’  says  the 
editor,  ‘the  diary  shows  that  Modern 
Painters  was  a  work  of  compression 
rather  than  amplification;  many  a 
passing  allusion  in  its  text  will  be 
found  more  fully  worked  out  in  the 
diary.’  The  entries  show,  from  the 
very  beginning,  an  extraordinary  per¬ 
ceptiveness  expressed  at  times  in  prose 
of  the  rarest  beauty.  Besides  the 
sketches  from  the  diaries,  this  volume 
contains  thirty-one  plates,  reproduc¬ 
ing  drawings  made  by  Ruskin  during 
the  period.  There  are  to  be  two  more 
volumes.  If  his  diaries  so  far  pub¬ 
lished  are  of  an  interest  more  literary 
than  biographical,  the  reverse  is  true  of 
Ruskin’s  Letters  from  Venice:  1851- 
1852; 62  edited  by  John  Lewis  Bradley. 
These  are  the  letters,  278  in  all,  that 
Ruskin  wrote  almost  daily  to  his 
father  during  his  stay  at  Venice  with 
Effie,  while  he  was  at  work  on  the 
second  and  third  volumes  of  The 
Stones  of  Venice.  The  letters  are  in 
the  Sterling  Memorial  Library  at  Yale, 

62  Ruskin’s  Letters  from  Venice:  1851- 
1852,  ed.  John  Lewis  Bradley.  Yale  U.P. 
and  O.U.P.,  1955.  pp.  xx+330.  40s. 


and  though  many  were  included  by 
Cook  and  Wedderburn  in  the  Library 
Edition,  about  60  per  cent,  of  them 
have  never  been  printed  before.  This 
information,  together  with  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  some  of  the  twenty-five  or  so 
volumes  of  Ruskin’s  correspondence 
that  have  been  published  hitherto,  is 
contained  in  the  editor’s  introduction. 
‘The  Ruskin  who  appears  in  the  letters 
of  this  volume  is  a  harassed  and 
pathetic  young  man,’  he  says,  and 
many  of  the  letters  certainly  reinforce 
Joan  Evans’s  statement  that  Ruskin 
was  ‘a  man  doomed  to  intellectual  and 
spiritual  solitude’.  The  reissue  of  The 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  in  the 
new  format  of  Everyman’s  Library63 
provides  something  of  a  parallel  to 
these  letters,  in  one  of  which  we  see 
Ruskin  attempting  the  rather  forlorn 
task  of  impressing  the  superiority  of 
Gothic  on  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  In 
his  introduction  to  the  Everyman 
volume.  Sir  Arnold  Lunn  defends 
Ruskin’s  treatment  of  Effie  against  the 
allegations  of  Admiral  Sir  William 
James  and  others,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  the  whole  matter  has  been  given 
too  much  prominence.  Nevertheless, 
the  Letters  from  Venice  have  some 
very  cold  references  to  his  wife. 

To  Sir  Arthur  Keith,  who  wrote  the 
introduction  to  the  first  issue  of  The 
Origin  of  Species  in  Everyman’s  Lib¬ 
rary  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  Dar¬ 
win  was  ‘of  the  small  select  group  of 
great  Englishmen  which  holds  Shake¬ 
speare’.  His  book  ‘contains  the  most 
complete  demonstration  that  the  law 
of  evolution  is  true’.  W.  R.  Thompson, 
who  follows  him  in  the  reissue,64  main¬ 
tains,  however,  that  Darwin’s  powers 

63  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  by 
John  Ruskin.  Introduction  by  Sir  Arnold 
Lunn.  Dent.  (Everyman’s  Library.)  pp. 
xxvi+228.  85.  6 d. 

64  The  Origin  of  Species,  by  Charles  Dar¬ 
win.  Introduction  by  W.  R.  Thompson, 
F.R.S.  Dent.  (Everyman’s  Library.)  pp. 
xxx+488.  Is. 
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of  persuasion  were  greater  than  the 
scientific  value  of  his  arguments.  In 
convincing  his  generation  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  one  of  the  truth  of  his  theories, 
he  not  only  visited  mental  anguish 
upon  thousands  unable  to  reconcile 
them  with  human  dignity,  but  actu¬ 
ally  perverted  the  course  of  science 
itself.  For  the  Darwinians  developed 
a  kind  of  sectarian  zeal  which  hin¬ 
dered  the  unbiased  consideration  of 
other  theories,  fostered  error,  and 
even  led  to  deliberate  fraud. 

Robert  A.  Donovan,  in  The  Method 
of  Arnold’s  ‘Essays  in  Criticism' 
( PMLA ),  points  out  that  ‘compared 
with  the  orderly  and  coherent  plans 
of  the  other  works  of  Arnold’s  pro¬ 
fessorship,  this  volume  looks,  at  first, 
like  a  hodge-podge,  a  collection  of 


odds  and  ends’.  Arnold  himself  recog¬ 
nized  this,  but  claimed  that  the  book 
derived  a  unity  from  the  need  to 
‘learn  and  propagate  the  best  that  has 
been  known  and  thought’.  The  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  essays  hardly  bear  this 
out,  however,  but  a  different  unifying 
agent  can  be  found  in  Arnold’s  visit 
to  France  in  1859.  Although  not  all 
the  essays  deal  with  French  subjects, 
they  all  derive  from  conclusions  that 
Arnold  drew  during  this  visit.  The 
essay  on  ‘The  Influence  of  Academies’ 
announces  the  subject  of  the  book,  the 
need  to  enlighten  the  British  Philis¬ 
tine;  and  that  on  ‘The  Function  of 
Criticism’  announces  the  means  by 
which  this  is  to  be  accomplished, 
namely  by  the  ‘free  play  of  mind’  and 
‘disinterestedness’. 


XV.  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

By  Marjorie  Thompson 


1.  Novels 

Studies  in  the  novel  have  recently 
been  much  concerned  with  sources. 
Ivo  Vidan  in  One  Source  of  Conrad’s 
‘Nostromo’  (RES)  discovers  that  G.  F. 
Masterman’s  Seven  Eventful  Years  in 
Paraguay  provided  Conrad  with  ‘many 
ideas  for  details — practically  all  im¬ 
portant  names,  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  scenes  and  some  critical  events  in 
the  course  of  the  plot’.  The  use  and 
modification  of  these  suggestions  are 
analysed,  revealing  much  of  Conrad’s 
art  and  purpose. 

Robert  O.  Evans  explores  Conrad's 
Underworld  in  ‘Heart  of  Darkness’ 
(MFS),  tracing  the  epic  machinery  to 
Virgil  (with  more  emphasis  on  ethical 
and  spiritual  values),  and  the  struc¬ 
tural  basis  to  Dante’s  Inferno.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  epic  tradition  Conrad  has 
done  away  with  the  technique  of  sus¬ 
pense;  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
outcome  of  the  story,  in  which  he  has 
allowed  himself  this  ‘epic  freedom’ 
for  the  purpose  of  stressing  the  ‘ethi¬ 
cal  insight’  into  events. 

Conrad’s  Debt  to  Maupassant  in 
‘The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus’  is  re¬ 
vealed  by  George  J.  Worth  ( JEGP ). 
Attention  is  drawn  to  points  of  simi¬ 
larity  between  the  preface  to  The 
Nigger  and  Maupassant’s  preface  to 
Pierre  et  Jean,  especially  to  their  com¬ 
mon  insistence  on  depicting  the  truth, 
on  remaining  independent  of  the 
‘multitude’,  and  on  the  ‘supreme  im¬ 
portance  of  craftsmanship’. 

James  Joyce  is  fully,  ingeniously, 
and  at  times  profoundly  interpreted 
by  Hugh  Kenner1  in  the  development 

1  Dublin’s  Joyce,  by  Hugh  Kenner. 
Chatto  &  Windus.  pp.  xii+372.  25s. 


of  his  basic  thesis  that  all  Joyce’s  work 
is  fundamentally  a  comment  on  the 
civilization  of  Dublin  in  his  day.  Pope 
is  cited  as  the  nearest  English  ana¬ 
logy,  for  he  too  was  writing  on  the 
brink  of  the  collapse  of  a  civilization. 
In  Joyce’s  early  days  the  pull  between 
the  influences  of  Yeats  and  Ibsen  is 
readily  apparent  in  his  work — Yeats’s 
attraction  lying  in  his  grasping  at 
vanished  loveliness,  Ibsen’s  in  his  ab¬ 
horrence  of  the  multitude.  As  his  de¬ 
velopment  is  traced,  the  door  of 
Joyce’s  workshop  stands  ajar,  afford¬ 
ing  a  glimpse  of  the  vast  mass  and 
variety  of  his  materials  and  of  the  use 
to  which  he  put  them.  In  the  multi¬ 
farious  elements  that  this  minute  ana¬ 
lysis  lays  bare  there  are  to  be  found 
indications  of  their  final  synthesis,  and 
thus  of  Joyce’s  fundamental  signifi¬ 
cances.  Dublin,  the  symbol  of  a  dying 
civilization,  becomes  an  ‘immense 
human  form  in  a  state  of  volitional 
paralysis,  hallucinations  whirling 
through  its  cog-wheeling  brain’.  Refer¬ 
ence  back  to  the  nineteenth-century 
poets  and  their  ‘disguises’  is  particu¬ 
larly  suggestive;  these  poets  were 
writing  in  a  ‘night-world’  which 
reached  its  final  expression  in  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  thus  giving  Joyce  the 
essential  element  for  Finnegan’s 
Wake;  for  the  Dublin  he  knew  had 
faded  into  memory  and  was  emerging 
into  a  nightmare.  ‘The  Romantic 
Agony  of  the  post-Renaissance  West 
becomes  what  it  always  was,  the  noise 
of  a  few  bursting  bubbles  in  the  foam 
of  Finnegan's  Wake.'  In  this  analysis  of 
the  death  of  a  civilization  the  writer 
does  not  neglect  Joyce’s  language,  but 
places  refreshing  emphasis  on  its 
dramatic  quality — he  was  interested 
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in  ‘people  talking;  not  words’.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  his  own 
language  does  not  always  avoid  ob¬ 
scurities  which  are  not  of  the  Joycean 
kind;  at  times  one  sighs  for  a  bit  of 
plain  English  after  such  assaults  on 
the  intelligence  as  ‘his  work  is  fis¬ 
sioned  by  Ibsen’s  centrifugal  letch 
towards  eternity’.  Once  these  difficul¬ 
ties  are  surmounted  the  book  will 
prove  an  essential  companion  to 
Joycean  studies. 

Marvin  Magalaner  and  Richard  M. 
Kain2  do  not  delve  so  deeply,  but 
provide  a  useful  outline  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Joyce’s  reputation  and 
an  appraisal  of  his  position  in  the 
modern  world,  supported  by  ample 
references  and  bibliographies.  They 
produce  substantial  quotations  from 
the  critics,  well  collated  and  synthe¬ 
sized,  together  with  fresh  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Joyce’s  ‘myths  of  our  time’, 
excerpts  from  unpublished  letters,  and 
an  assessment  of  Joyce’s  achievement 
which  stresses  his  ‘verbalization  .  .  . 
of  levels  of  consciousness  and  uncon¬ 
sciousness  which  had  hitherto  appeared 
inexpressible’.  The  most  depressing 
trend  to  be  noted  in  the  criticism  is 
that  which  considers  Joyce’s  suitability 
for  the  mechanisms  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  academic  research,  covering 
the  possibility  of  his  being  merely 
‘Ph.  D.  literature’  and  suggesting  that 
the  symbolism  may  be  a  mere  leg-pull, 
in  which  case  the  ‘entire  Joyce  indus¬ 
try’  is  threatened.  In  this  connexion  it 
is  pointed  out  that  Joyce  ‘got  a  head¬ 
start  as  required  study  in  the  United 
States’  and  that  the  ‘Joyce  Society  is 
planning  the  obvious  step,  long  con¬ 
templated,  of  publishing  a  James  Joyce 
Newsletter’. 

Joseph  Prescott  in  Two  Manuscripts 
by  Paul  M.  Leon  concerning  James 
Joyce  ( MFS )  prints  two  unpublished 

2  Joyce,  the  Man,  the  Work,  the  Reputa¬ 
tion,  by  Marvin  Magalaner  and  Richard  M. 
Kain.  New  York  U.P.  pp.  xiv+377. 


documents  by  kind  permission  of  Mrs. 
Leon,  who  recently  discovered  them 
among  her  papers.  One  is  a  letter  from 
Leon  to  Joyce,  the  only  one  at  pre¬ 
sent  available  from  their  correspon¬ 
dence,  which  is  deposited  in  the 
National  Library  of  Ireland  in  nine¬ 
teen  sealed  envelopes  and  not  to  be 
made  accessible  till  fifty  years  after 
Joyce’s  death.  It  throws  light  on  the 
help  given  by  Leon  in  preparing 
Haveth  Childers  Everywhere  for  pub¬ 
lication.  The  second  document  is  an 
unfinished  essay  on  the  same  work 
which  is  of  particular  value  for  its 
comment  on  the  poetical  qualities  of 
Joyce’s  prose. 

Julian  B.  Kaye,  asking  Who  is  Betty 
Byrne?  ( MLN ),  identifies  her  with 
Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  J.  F.  Byrne 
(‘Cranly’  in  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as 
a  Young  Man),  and  is  led  to  interpret 
the  ‘moocow’  passage  in  the  opening 
of  the  book  as  being  ‘on  one  level  of 
meaning  a  recapitulation  of  the  An¬ 
nunciation  and  the  visit  to  Elizabeth’. 

Jacob  Korg  suggests  as  A  Possible 
Source  of  the  ‘Circe’  Chapter  of 
Joyce’s  ‘Ulysses’  (MLN)  Guillaume 
Apollinaire’s  play,  Les  Mamelles  de 
Tiresias.  This  exploits  a  method  of 
dramatizing  thoughts  which  was  of 
particular  value  to  Joyce,  fantastic 
events  being  used  to  represent  fulfil¬ 
ments  of  the  characters’  wishes.  In  the 
same  way  the  ‘Circe’  chapter  repre¬ 
sents  Bloom’s  daydreams  acted  out,  ‘a 
pageant  of  subconscious  thoughts  in 
vivid  episodes’. 

In  James  Joyce:  Barnacle  Goose 
and  Lapwing  ( PMLA )  Maurice  Beebe 
marks  Joyce’s  elopement  with  Nora 
Barnacle  as  the  turning-point  in  his 
career,  when  he  rejected  his  theory  of 
the  artist’s  necessary  isolation,  made 
‘at  least  a  partial  compromise  with 
life’,  and  became  convinced  that  in 
this  pact  with  life  the  artist  is  released 
from  the  man,  and  is  thus  provided 
with  freedom  to  work. 
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Mabel  P.  Worthington  surveys  Irish 
Folk  Songs  in  Joyce’s  ‘Ulysses' 
(PMLA),  listing  forty-three  folksongs 
mentioned  by  Joyce.  She  gives  their 
texts  in  full,  together  with  an  account 
of  the  date  and  circumstance  of  com¬ 
position  and  a  note  of  recordings 
where  available. 

J.  M.  Morse  in  Joyce  and  the  Blind 
Stripling  ( MLN )  makes  some  apposite 
comments  on  the  symbolism  of  Ste¬ 
phen  Dedalus’s  increasingly  good  eye¬ 
sight  in  Ulysses  and  on  the  visual  de¬ 
tail,  and  then  shows  the  relationship 
between  the  short-sighted  Joyce  and 
the  ‘blind  stripling’. 

Galsworthy  has  fallen  into  desue¬ 
tude  as  a  subject  of  research,  but  is 
revived  by  Ingeborg  Thienova  in  Der 
kritische  Realismus  bei  John  Gals¬ 
worthy  ( ZAA ,  1955). 

R.  H.  Mottram3  contributes  a  per¬ 
sonal  portrait  of  Galsworthy  and  his 
wife. 

E.  M.  Forster’s  early  imperfections 
are  analysed  in  John  Harvey’s  article 
on  Imagination  and  Moral  Theme  in 
E.  M.  Forster's  ‘The  Longest  Journey' 
(EC).  All  critics  have  found  this  novel 
to  contain  structural  blemishes  and  to 
be  confused  in  its  vision  of  life.  The 
real  difficulty  is  shown  to  be  that 
Forster’s  moral  intention  comes  into 
conflict  with  his  ‘sense  of  what  life 
really  is  like’,  he  is  torn  between  the 
‘clear  decisions  of  morality  and  the 
complexity  of  human  beings;  the  ‘con¬ 
tent  of  the  novel  is  not  amenable  to 
the  form  he  wishes  to  impose  upon 
it’.  It  ‘fails  to  convey  the  passionate 
moments  of  perception’  which  are 
glimpses  of  reality,  and  falls  back 
upon  obtrusive  symbolism. 

Virginia  Woolf  and  Lytton  Strachey 
are  but  imperfectly  revealed  in  their 
letters  to  each  other.4  The  Virginia 

3  For  Some  We  Have  Loved:  an  intimate 
portrait  of  Ada  and  John  Galsworthy,  by 
R.  H.  Mottram.  Hutchinson,  pp.  296.  2H. 

4  Virginia  Woolf  and  Lytton  Strachey: 


Woolf  side  is  more  complete,  as 
Strachey  appears  to  have  been  a  more 
careful  hoarder  of  correspondence. 
Discretion  has  necessitated  omissions 
and  the  use  of  cryptic  initials  in  the 
editing.  Moreover,  as  is  pointed  out  in 
the  preface,  the  letters  are  not  quite 
typical  of  their  writers,  for  each  dis¬ 
plays  a  certain  self-consciousness;  at 
times  they  appear  to  be  writing  ‘at’ 
rather  than  ‘to’  each  other;  their  minds 
play  over  the  surface  of  things,  and 
there  is  no  betrayal  of  the  inner  self. 
For  this  very  reason  they  afford  vivid 
first-hand  portraits  of  the  Bloomsbury 
group  and  their  friends,  and  are  inter¬ 
esting  particularly  for  their  record  of 
immediate  reactions  to  each  other’s 
work  and  to  that  of  their  contem¬ 
poraries. 

Virginia  Woolf  is '  revealed  in 
Monique  Nathan’s  striking  book5 
through  extracts  from  her  writings, 
and  studies  of  her  background,  and 
above  all  in  a  remarkable  series  of 
photographs.  These  are  assembled  in 
the  impressionistic  manner  of  shots  in 
a  French  film,  showing  waves,  streams, 
woodlands,  Cambridge,  Sussex,  Lon¬ 
don  streets,  London  squares — all  that 
symbolizes  her  associations  and  pre¬ 
occupations — interspersed  with  por¬ 
traits,  casual  and  formal,  of  Mrs. 
Woolf  and  her  friends,  the  whole 
giving  a  perfect  impression  of  the 
essential  moments  of  experience  which 
made  up  her  life. 

Virginia  Woolf’s  exaltation  of  the 
feminine  principle  above  the  mascu¬ 
line  is  considered  by  Joseph  L.  Blotner 
in  Mythic  Patterns  in  ‘To  the  Light¬ 
house’  (PMLA).  He  maintains  that 
Mrs.  Ramsay  is  endowed  with  all  the 
attributes  of  a  goddess  in  symbols  that 
have  reference  to  the  myths  of  Rhea 

Letters,  ed.  by  Leonard  Woolf  &  James 
Strachey.  Hogarth  Press  and  Chatto  & 
Windus.  pp.  118.  18.y. 

5  Virginia  Woolf  par  elle-meme,  by 
Monique  Nathan.  Editions  du  Seuil  (series 
Ecrivains  de  Toujours).  pp.  192. 
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and  Cronos  and  of  Demeter  and  Per¬ 
sephone,  and  that  though  there  is  no 
evidence  that  these  myths  were  con¬ 
sciously  used,  a  recognition  of  their 
significance  illuminates  the  plot. 

Modern  Fiction  Studies  devotes  the 
February  issue  to  Virginia  Woolf,  and 
includes  a  checklist  of  criticism  and 
an  index  to  studies  of  separate  works. 
Dean  Doner  examines  The  Service  of 
Style,  showing  how  the  problem  of 
reducing  the  metaphysical  study  of 
‘essences’  in  narrative  form  is  over¬ 
come.  James  Hatley  in  One  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolf's  Short  Stories  considers 
Moments  of  Being  as  a  ‘microcosmic 
image  of  the  technique  in  the  novels’. 
Constance  Hunting  comments  on  The 
Technique  of  Persuasion  in  ‘Orlando’, 
which  achieves  verisimilitude  in  the 
treatment  of  the  time  shift  and  the 
sexual  duality;  the  book  is  defined  as 
a  symbol  of  the  ‘ideal  duality  of  the 
human  spirit’.  Frank  Baldanza  in 
Clarissa  Dalloway’s  ‘Party  Conscious¬ 
ness’  argues  that  ‘party  consciousness’ 
is  equated  with  life  and  closely  related 
to  G.  E.  Moore’s  theory  of  states  of 
consciousness,  as  the  Septimus  epi¬ 
sodes  are  related  to  the  novelist’s  own 
experience  of  nervous  derangement. 
Marilyn  Zorn  defines  The  Pageant  in 
‘Between  the  Acts'  as  an  affirmation 
of  the  world  without  time,  of  the 
artistic  vision,  holdingup  ‘for  one  time¬ 
less  moment  the  mirror  of  Reality’, 
catching  there  ‘the  human  soul  and 
creating  by  the  radiance  of  that  vision, 
Harmony’. 

In  Graham  Hough’s  study6  D.  H. 
Lawrence  emerges  from  the  smoke  of 
controversy  and  stands  revealed  in 
clear  perspective.  Hough  believes  that 
his  position  as  a  writer  is  assured, 
asserting  that  he  ‘is  the  only  recent 
English  writer  besides  Yeats  to  break 
into  new  spiritual  territory  outside  the 

6  The  Dark  Sun:  A  Study  of  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence,  by  Graham  Hough.  Duckworth,  pp. 
x+265.  25 s. 


Christian  boundaries’  and  that  ‘his 
vitalism  had  the  same  disrupting  influ¬ 
ence  as  the  aestheticism  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century’.  The  writer  has  been 
successful  in  avoiding  the  usual  ‘mixed 
critico-biographical  stew’.  Assuming 
knowledge  of  Lawrence’s  life,  he 
treats  the  novels  chronologically,  and 
the  short  stories  and  the  poems  under 
separate  headings,  so  as  to  outline  the 
development  of  Lawrence’s  thought, 
all  being  summed  up  in  a  final  chap¬ 
ter  on  Lawrence's  philosophy.  The 
book  is  excellent  in  its  balanced  con¬ 
sideration  of  opposing  critical  camps 
and  in  its  stress  on  points  hitherto 
overlooked  or  given  the  wrong  em¬ 
phasis;  for  example,  Lawrence’s  edu¬ 
cation  which,  it  is  pertinently  insisted, 
was  no  less  than  that  open  to  any 
bright  boy  in  England.  Successes  and 
failures  are  impartially  estimated,  the 
frequent  unresolved  conflict  between 
primitive  and  social  reality  being 
stressed  as  one  of  the  chief  weaknesses. 
The  lack  of  tragic  sense  is  noted.  It  is 
rightly  concluded  that  Lawrence  had 
no  philosophy,  but  rather  a  ‘vision  of 
life’;  that  he  is  at  his  best  with  ‘certain 
obscure  states  of  the  human  soul’  and 
is  the  ‘classic  novelist  of  the  English 
workers’.  Most  critics  get  angry  about 
Lawrence  one  way  or  the  other,  but 
this  book  presents  a  welcome  change 
of  mood  in  its  calm  analytical  ap¬ 
proach. 

Hans  Galinsky  approaches  Law¬ 
rence  from  a  new  angle  in  Deutsch¬ 
land  in  der  Sicht  von  D.  H.  Lawrence 
und  T.  S.  Eliot  ( Alcademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften  und  der  Literatur  in  Mainz; 
A  bhandlungen  der  Geistes-  undSozial- 
wissenschaftlichen  Klasse ). 

Jack  Garlington  claims  recognition 
for  An  Unattributed  Story  by  Kather¬ 
ine  Mansfield  ( MLN ),  the  story  being 
The  Mating  of  Gwendolen,  published 
in  The  New  Age  of  2  November  1911 
and  signed  ‘Mouche’. 

L.  H.  Myers’s  achievement  is  ana- 
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lysed  and  assessed  by  G.  H.  Bantock,7 
who  draws  attention  to  his  affinities 
with  contemporaries  in  his  study  of 
human  relationships  and  individual 
problems,  but  points  out  weaknesses 
which  probably  account  for  his  com¬ 
parative  neglect;  for  example,  his  ex¬ 
cessive  detachment,  lack  of  vitality, 
and  deficiency  in  ‘felt  life’.  In  his 
masterpiece,  The  Root  and  the  Flower, 
it  is  claimed  that  though  he  lacks  the 
flexibility  of  tone  and  the  artistry  of 
E.  M.  Forster,  and  the  capture  of 
evanescent  perceptions  of  Virginia 
Woolf,  he  may  well  be  judged  supe¬ 
rior  to  both  in  seriousness  of  moral 
intent  and  depth  of  spiritual  insight. 

Certain  misconceptions  about 
George  Orwell  are  readjusted  by 
Christopher  Hollis,8  who  was  at  school 
with  him,  and  whose  personal  recollec¬ 
tions  modify  the  impression  of  Orwell’s 
loneliness  and  failure.  It  is  suggested 
that  it  was  in  some  moment  of  ‘spiri¬ 
tual  crisis’  that  Orwell  entered  upon 
his  phase  of  voluntary  poverty,  and 
the  vital  difference  is  marked  between 
poverty  thus  assumed  and  the  kind 
inescapably  enforced  by  circum¬ 
stances.  This  commonsense  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  not  of  the  kind  which  Orwell 
himself  would  have  described  as  ‘too 
facile’,  but  serves  to  establish  new 
perspectives.  The  outline  of  Orwell’s 
development  as  artist  and  thinker  is 
clearly  defined:  the  disillusion  with 
imperial  power  in  Burma,  the  subse¬ 
quent  identification  with  the  under¬ 
dog;  the  socialist  ideals,  in  their  turn 
subverted  by  Communist  oppression 
in  Spain;  the  ‘revolt  against  revolt’; 
the  stand  for  the  individual  and  the 
decency  of  the  common  man;  the 
recognition  of  virtues  basically  Chris¬ 
tian;  and  the  belief  that  ‘faith  and  no 

7  L.  H.  Myers:  A  Critical  Study,  by 
G.  H.  Bantock.  U.C.  of  Leicester  and 
Cape.  pp.  ix+157.  15s. 

8  A  Study  of  George  Orwell,  the  Man  and 
His  Works,  by  Christopher  Hollis.  Hollis 
&  Carter,  pp.  viii+213.  18s. 


faith  are  very  much  the  same,  pro¬ 
vided  that  one  is  doing  what  is  cus¬ 
tomary,  useful  and  acceptable’.  Influ¬ 
ences  of  Swift,  Dickens,  and  Chaucer 
are  well  sorted  out;  the  distaste  for 
Shaw,  Webb,  and  efficiency  emerges 
as  strongly  as  the  distaste  for  power 
and  oppression;  and  in  the  last  analy¬ 
sis  Orwell’s  creed  remains  unconstruc- 
tive,  for  while  he  shows  us  ‘so  clearly 
what  is  wrong  with  the  tendencies  of 
modern  society,  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  discern  what  he  would  have 
us  to  do  to  curb  those  tendencies’. 

A  ‘little-known  pioneer  of  Socialist 
Realism  in  Britain’  is  brought  forward 
in  Jessie  Kocmanovd’s  Lewis  Grassic 
Gibbon  ( Studies  of  the  Philosophical 
Faculty  of  Brno  University;  Series  in 
Literary  History,  1955).  Attention  is 
drawn  to  Gibbon’s  early  attempt  to 
present  the  life  of  Scotland,  past  and 
present,  and  its  ‘national  cultural  in¬ 
heritance’. 

In  Anthony  Powell:  Biographie 
spirituelle  d’une  generation  (Ed) 
Lucien  A.  Leclair  inquires  into  the 
cause  of  Powell’s  silence  between  1939 
and  1951  and  suggests  that  in  that 
time  he  was  ‘building  up  a  mythology 
by  which  he  could  give  an  account  of 
the  times’,  and  which  resulted  in  his 
current  series  of  novels,  The  Music  of 
Time,  in  which  the  characters  are  the 
same  in  each  book,  each  book  being 
complete  in  itself,  but  each  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  development  of  a  whole 
view;  a  total  conception  which  is 
made  explicit  on  the  second  page  of 
the  first  volume.  Powell  in  this  series 
is  presenting  ‘les  confidences  .  .  .  d’un 
homme  de  quarante  ans  qui  se  penche 
sur  son  passe’,  at  the  same  time  record¬ 
ing  the  experience  ‘de  toute  une  gene¬ 
ration  d’un  certain  niveau  de  la 
societe  anglaise’. 

Sean  O’Faolain,9  examining  the 

9  The  Vanishing  Hero:  Studies  in  Novel¬ 
ists  of  the  Twenties,  by  Sean  O’Faolain.  pp. 
222.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.  21.$. 
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heroes  of  modern  novels,  finds  them 
to  be  no  longer,  as  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  ‘socially  integrated  citizens’, 
but  ‘isolated  receptivities’.  These  grop¬ 
ing,  frustrated,  unheroic  heroes  are 
traced  back  to  the  stress  laid  on  indi¬ 
vidualism,  and  disillusion,  and  the 
Bloomsbury  Group’s  emphasis  on 
G.  E.  Moore’s  ‘states  of  mind’.  (One 
wonders  whether  these  much-exploited 
‘states  of  mind’  are  not  beginning  to 
degenerate  into  mere  ‘states’.)  On  the 
basis  of  their  heroes  he  considers  the 
work  of  Huxley,  Waugh,  Graham 
Greene,  Faulkner,  Elizabeth  Bowen, 
Virginia  Woolf,  and  Joyce,  providing 
a  clear,  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
aims  and  trends  of  modern  fiction. 

Another  aspect  of  the  modern  ‘state 
of  mind’  is  analysed  by  Richard  Ger¬ 
ber.10  In  his  survey  of  modern  utopias 
he  selects  H.  G.  Wells  as  the  outstand¬ 
ing  exponent.  He  carefully  distin¬ 
guishes  between  utopian  fantasy  and 
mere  ‘science  fiction’,  and  after  giving 
particular  attention  to  Wells,  Shaw, 
Huxley,  and  Orwell,  concludes  that 
man  is  now  not  merely  preoccupied 
with  a  future  ideal  existence,  is  not 
merely  Arcadian,  but  deeply  and  in¬ 
evitably  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  survival.  This  is  a  well-constructed, 
clearly  expounded  study. 

Some  Commonwealth  contributions 
to  literatureare  dealt  with  in  two  articles 
from  Czechoslovakia  which  have  just 
come  to  hand,  originally  written  in 
Czech,  but  summarized  in  English 
( Casopis  pro  moderni  filologii,  1953 
and  1954).  Ian  Milner  examines  The 
R ealist  T radition  in  A  ustralicin  Fiction, 
tracing  it  from  the  early  days  of  Joseph 
Furphy  and  Henry  Lawson  who  laid 
its  foundations  in  their  descriptions  of 
the  agricultural  worker’s  life,  through 
‘Henry  Handel  Richardson’  and  her 

10  Utopian  Fantasy:  A  Study  of  English 
U topian  Fiction  since  the  End  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  by  Richard  Gerber.  Rout- 
ledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xii+162.  16s. 


studies  of  class  status  and  social  en¬ 
vironment,  down  to  contemporary 
writers,  such  as  Katharine  Susannah 
Prichard.  The  realist  tradition  sur¬ 
vives,  but  has  been  modified  to  take  in 
‘an  age  of  monopoly-capital  and  the 
emergence  of  the  Communist  Party 
as  a  political  force’;  the  new  kind  of 
hero  is  placed  in  relation  to  the  ‘total 
forces  which  make  up  contemporary 
Australian  society’. 

Radko  Kejzlar  in  South  African 
Authors  Writing  in  English  points  out 
that  literature  did  not  emerge  in  South 
Africa  till  the  nineteenth  century  and 
that  writers  drew  inspiration  from  the 
countryside  and  not  from  industrial¬ 
ized  society,  the  first  significant  writer 
being  Olive  Schreiner.  Subsequent 
novelists  are  noted  with  a  summary 
of  their  attitudes  to  contemporary 
problems. 

2.  Drama 

Hesketh  Pearson’s  study  of  Beer- 
bohm  Tree11  is  supported  by  a  good 
deal  of  original  material  drawn  from 
letters,  diaries,  and  notebooks.  Tree’s 
contribution  to  the  modern  drama  is 
fairly  assessed.  He  was  the  first  West 
End  manager  to  venture  on  Ibsen;  he 
might  revel  in  Trilby,  but  he  knew  it 
was  ‘hogwash’,  and  he  risked  the 
advanced  seriousness  of  Jones  and 
Pinero,  though  when  confronted  with 
Shaw,  he  felt  compelled  to  com¬ 
promise  with  his  commercial  instincts, 
and  provided  a  ‘box-office’  ending  for 
Pygmalion.  Though  he  was  ‘not  in  the 
proper  sense  a  professional  actor’, 
insisting  that  he  acted  by  instinct,  he 
founded  the  Royal  Academy  of  Dra¬ 
matic  Art  and  established  a  tradition 
of  well-trained  professionalism  which 
accorded  with  new  trends  in  the 
drama. 

Lennox  Robinson  in  a  small  volume 

11  Beerbohm  Tree:  His  Life  and  Laugh¬ 
ter,  by  Hesketh  Pearson.  Methuen,  pp. 
xiv+250.  25s.  (See  Chapter  XIV,  note  33.) 
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of  essays12  throws  here  and  there  some 
fresh  gleams  of  light  on  the  Irish 
theatre,  particularly  on  the  influence 
of  Ibsen. 

James  Joyce’s  Ibsenite  play  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  Jean  Jacquot  in  Reflexions 
sur  ‘Les  Exiles’  de  James  Joyce  ( Ea ). 
The  autobiographical  and  mythical 
elements  and  the  resemblances  be¬ 
tween  the  play  and  Joyce’s  other  work 
are  examined. 

The  centenary  of  Shaw’s  birth 
passed  without  emphatic  comment. 
Major  publications  are  those  of  St. 
John  Ervine13  and  Raymond  Mander 
and  Joe  Mitchenson,14  neither  of  which 
was  available  for  notice. 

Stephen  Winsten’s  biography,15  slip¬ 
shod,  badly  put  together,  and  dwelling 
on  trivialities,  deals  with  Shaw  the 
celebrity  rather  than  Shaw  the  drama¬ 
tist,  but  cannot  be  ignored,  as  the 
writer  has  had  access  to  much  unpub¬ 
lished  material.  The  blurb  betrays  the 
tone  of  the  book  when  it  makes  the 
shocking  statement  that  ‘the  private 
Shaw  will  be  found  to  be  more  inter¬ 
esting  in  every  respect  than  the 
characters  the  dramatist  created’. 

An  English  summary  of  a  mono¬ 
graph16  written  in  Czech  by  Zdenek 
Vancura,  Professor  of  English  and 
American  Literature  in  the  Caroline 
University  of  Prague,  detects  two 
contradictory  modes  of  thought  in 
Shaw’s  work:  the  influence  of  Marx¬ 
ian  political  economy  (emphasizing 

12  I  Sometimes  Think,  by  Lennox  Robin¬ 
son.  Dublin :  Talbot  Press,  pp.  166.  9s.  6d. 

13  Bernard  Shaw:  His  Life,  Work  and 
Friends,  by  St.  John  Ervine.  Constable, 
pp.  xii+628.  50 s. 

14  Theatrical  Companion  to  Shaw — a  pic¬ 
torial  record  of  the  first  performances  of  the 
plays  of  George  Bernard  Shaw,  ed.  Ray¬ 
mond  Mander  and  Joe  Mitchenson.  With 
an  introduction  by  Sir  Barry  Jackson.  Rock- 
liff,  1955.  pp.  343.  42*. 

15  Jesting  Apostle:  The  Life  of  Bernard 
Shaw,  by  Stephen  Winsten.  Hutchinson, 
pp.  231.  21*.  (See  Chapter  XIV,  note  34.) 

16  George  Bernard  Shaw,  by  Zdenek 
Vaniura.  Prague:  Orbis.  pp.  131. 


the  ‘ethical’  rather  than  the  ‘working- 
class  aspect’)  and  a  romantic  idealism 
of  the  ‘revolutionary  and  dialectical’ 
type.  In  the  later  plays  Shaw,  says 
Vancura,  retreated  to  romantic  irra¬ 
tionalism,  losing  objectivity  in  subjec¬ 
tive  criticisms  of  society,  thus  weaken¬ 
ing  his  artistic  vision  and  portrayal  of 
reality. 

Turning  with  relief  from  gossip  and 
ideologies,  mention  must  be  made  of 
Charles  Shattuck’s  textual  criticism  in 
Bernard  Shaw’s  ‘Bad  Quarto’  ( JEGP , 
1955),  in  which  the  writer  compares 
the  text  of  Widowers'  Houses  as  first 
published  in  the  Independent  Theatre 
Series  of  Plays,  March  1893,  with  that 
of  the  later  altered  versions  in  the  col¬ 
lected  volume  of  Plays  Pleasant  and 
Unpleasant  (1898)  and  Complete 
Plays  (1930).  This  proves  of  the  great¬ 
est  significance  in  illustrating  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Shaw’s  dramatic  work¬ 
manship.  The  original  stage  directions 
were  of  the  bare  Robertsonian  type 
( Entrance  to  garden  from  riverside,  L., 
Entrance  to  hotel,  R.,  &c.)  and  were 
onfy  later  expanded  into  the  familiar 
Shavian  descriptions  designed  not  only 
for  the  reader  of  plays,  but  also  for 
the  intelligent  actor.  ‘The  actor-waiter 
who  merely  “exits  into  hotel"  is  a 
dead  nineteenth-century  actor  merely 
getting  off  the  stage;  the  actor- waiter 
who  “ goes  off  for  the  beer"  is  an 
Antoine-Grein-Stanislavsky  actor 
who  goes  for  a  purpose.’  Other  altera¬ 
tions  reveal  Shaw’s  abandonment  of 
‘bumbling  Sardoodledum’,  of  the 
empty  stage  and  transitional  solilo¬ 
quies,  of  puns  and  ‘silly  pleasantries’, 
and  of  all  the  fripperies  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  stage.  All  the  characters  are 
modified,  with  the  significant  excep¬ 
tion  of  Lickcheese.  Shaw  had  learnt 
many  lessons  from  his  experience  as 
dramatic  critic  on  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view.  Such  a  piece  of  pure  Shavian 
scholarship  is  to  be  heartily  welcomed 
and  should  surely  lead  to  further 
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useful  and  worthy  research  in  a  field 
that  has  been  curiously  neglected  or 
mishandled. 

Perhaps  the  worthiest  mark  of  the 
centenary  is  the  publication  in  the 
Cornhill  of  The  Nun  and  the  Drama¬ 
tist:  Dame  Laurentia  McLachlan  and 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  by  ‘A  Nun  of 
Stanbrook’.  This  presents  with  com¬ 
ments  and  explanation  the  course  of 
the  friendship  and  correspondence 
between  Shaw  and  the  Abbess  of 
Stanbrook,  material  which  is  ulti¬ 
mately  to  form  part  of  a  book  designed 
as  a  tribute  to  Dame  Laurentia.  Here 
‘the  gospel  of  Christ  and  the  gospel 
of  Karl  Marx  meet’.  The  friendship 
lasted  from  1924  till  Shaw’s  death, 
with  one  or  two  breaks  when  the 
Abbess  was  reduced  to  outraged 
offence  and  silence  by  Shaw’s  auda¬ 
cious  blasphemies,  particularly  in  The 
Adventures  of  a  Black  Girl.  The  letters 
are  a  moving  revelation  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  Shaw,  of  his  ‘fundamental  humi¬ 
lity,  tact  and  quick  understanding’ 
which  ‘became  more  and  more  ap¬ 
parent  in  his  relations  with  Dame 
Laurentia  as  the  years  passed’.  The 
collection  contains  an  account  of 
Shaw’s  visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  his 
response  being  a  mixture  of  spon¬ 
taneous  reverence — ‘the  appearance 
of  a  woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms 
takes  on  the  quality  of  a  vision’ — and 
disgust  at  tourist  exploitation,  which 
awakens  his  most  outrageous  flip¬ 
pancy.  His  reactions  are  summed  up 
in  the  remark,  ‘God  must  feel  sick 
when  he  looks  at  Jerusalem.  I  fancy 
he  consoles  himself  by  turning  to  Stan¬ 
brook.’  Shaw  himself  found  consola¬ 
tion  in  this  way,  for  he  never  ceases  to 
beg  for  the  prayers  of  the  Abbess  and 
her  nuns.  Other  revelations  are  his 
pronouncements  on  Russia — ‘They 
have  thrown  God  out  by  the  door  and 
he  has  come  in  again  by  the  windows 
in  the  shape  of  the  most  tremendous 
Catholicism’ — and  his  confession  that 


the  saint  who  called  him  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  life  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was 
Shelley.  The  writer  presents  her  mate¬ 
rial  with  the  utmost  grace  and  fair¬ 
ness;  only  on  one  occasion  does  rever¬ 
ence  forbid  her  to  quote.  She  believes 
Shaw  when  he  says  that  he  wrote  The 
Black  Girl  under  direct  inspiration,  but 
is  of  the  opinion  that  he  failed  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  message  of  God  because  he 
‘attempted  to  analyse  an  experience 
beyond  the  bounds  of  human  under¬ 
standing’;  ‘his  religious  instincts  were 
always  warring  with  his  ultra-logical 
intellect’.  Dame  Laurentia  saw  ‘the 
soul  of  the  real  Bernard  Shaw’,  she 
was  one  of  the  few  people  able  to 
make  him  feel  abashed,  she  recog¬ 
nized  his  profound  seriousness,  but 
feared  that  the  world  would  see  only 
the  flippancy;  which  was  her  reason 
for  condemning  The  Black  Girl  and 
for  begging  (in  vain)  for  its  with¬ 
drawal. 

In  Gordon  Bottomley  ( Ea )  A.  J. 
Farmer  places  the  dramatist  in  his 
day  and  assesses  his  achievement.  Bot¬ 
tomley  is  described  as  ‘a  Victorian  with 
roots  in  the  ’nineties’.  His  dramatic 
work  is  commended  for  its  origin¬ 
ality  but  condemned  for  its  literari¬ 
ness.  The  plays  are  outlined  and  their 
excellencies  defined.  It  is  concluded 
that  in  his  work  for  ‘a  purely  poetic 
theatre  in  which  the  lyric  element  is 
supreme’  Bottomley  was  superseded 
by  Eliot  and  Fry,  but  should  not  be 
forgotten. 

T.  S.  Eliot  is  shown  to  be  battling 
with  problems  which  Bottomley  never 
tackled,  in  J.  Voisine’s  Le  Probleme 
du  drame  poetique  selon  T.  S.  Eliot 
(Ea).  The  Confidential  Clerk  is  exam¬ 
ined  in  relation  to  Eliot’s  theories  as 
set  forth  in  Poetry  and  Drama  and  in 
T he  T hree  Voices  of  Poetry,  which  had 
covered  his  plays  down  to  The  Cock¬ 
tail  Party.  The  conclusion  is  that  in 
his  last  play  Eliot  achieves  his  ideal  of 
poetic  drama,  for  here  the  poetry  lies 
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at  the  heart  of  the  play,  and  is  not 
superimposed.  The  ‘third  voice’  is 
heard  speaking  through  real  charac¬ 
ters  in  essentially  dramatic  dialogue 
and  the  play  therefore  marks  a  new 
direction  in  Eliot’s  development. 

Eliot’s  treatment  of  allegory  is  exa¬ 
mined  by  Francis  Fergusson  in  Three 
Allegorists:  Brecht,  Wilder  and  Eliot 
( Sewanee  Review).  These  three  play¬ 
wrights  are  using  the  theatre  to  pre¬ 
sent  ‘undiscussable  truths’  and  the 
interest  lies  in  watching  their  handling 
of  ‘the  inescapable  elements’  of  plot, 
characterization,  language  and  con¬ 
ventions  of  make-believe.  Brecht’s 
epic,  episodic  form  ensures  detach¬ 
ment  ‘so  that  feelings  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  grasping  of  the  Marxist 
moral’;  Wilder,  presenting  universal 
experience  above  all  party  questions, 
emphasizes  the  make-believe  of  the 
stage;  Eliot  writes  in  terms  of  tradi¬ 
tional  Christianity  and  the  fashionable 
theatre,  but  frequently  the  distance  is 
too  great  between  the  true  meaning 
and  what  the  play  seems  to  say.  It  is 
concluded  that  these  playwrights  as¬ 
sume  the  truth  and  acceptability  of 
their  allegory  and  should  design  their 
plays  in  accordance  with  the  group 
mind  of  the  contemporary  theatre. 

Rudolf  Stamm  contributes  a 
German  study  of  Christopher  Fry 
( Schweizer  Rundschau). 

The  lamentable  state  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  theatre  in  England  is  re¬ 
vealed  by  Bonamy  Dobree  in  Drama 
in  England  ( Sewanee  Review),  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  current  productions  of  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  writer  finds  that  serious 
audiences  are  crying  out  for  ‘some 
idea  relevant  to  the  human  condition 
now’,  and  asks  why  it  is  that  other 
countries  can  produce  plays  when 
England  cannot.  He  suggests  that  per¬ 
haps  it  is  because  England  is  not 
divided  by  any  bitter  ideological 
conflict  to  give  stimulus  to  dramatic 
conception. 


John  Gassner17  provides  a  much- 
needed  scholarly  survey  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  theatre,  which  is  direct, 
business-like,  and  perceptive.  All  he  is 
concerned  with  is  the  theatre,  and  how 
far  it  is  succeeding  in  its  function  of 
providing  ‘abstracts  and  brief  chro¬ 
nicles  of  the  times’.  He  starts  from  the 
basis  that  modern  ideas  of  freedom  in 
the  theatre  have  degenerated  into  flab¬ 
biness.  He  traces  the  development  and 
decline  of  the  realist  tradition  from  the 
‘environment  conception’  of  Antoine 
through  the  ‘inner  realism’  of  Stanis¬ 
lavsky  to  its  dispersal  in  symbolism 
and  expressionism.  Its  limitations  are 
discussed;  the  fashion  for  archaeo¬ 
logical  realism  had  dire  effects  on 
Shakespearian  production — ‘changes 
of  scenery  caused  the  butchery  of 
Shakespeare’s  texts  by  Tree  and 
Irving.  This  gave  way  to  the  Strind- 
bergian  compression  of  the  single  set.’ 
The  development  of  the  mass  hero  in 
realistic  drama  has  caused  the  decline 
in  individualism  and  the  consequent 
‘searching  for  high  tragedy’.  Ibsen  is 
declared  to  have  been  the  first  to  in¬ 
troduce  intensity  of  dialogue  into  the 
realistic  mode  and  this  links  up  with 
the  reminder  that  realism  is  far  less  a 
matter  of  verisimilitude  than  of  signi¬ 
ficant  representation.  Hebbel’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  drama  of  ideas  is  aptly 
quoted  and  clears  away  much  non¬ 
sense  that  has  accumulated  round  this 
subject.  As  realism  declines  into  sym¬ 
bolism  and  expressionism  the  atten¬ 
dant  dangers  are  pointed  out;  for 
example,  Gordon  Craig’s  emphasis  on 
design  rather  than  on  ‘the  refractory 
human  personality’.  The  subjective 
aspect  of  expressionism  is  contrasted 
with  the  objectivity  of  its  successor, 
the  epic  realism  of  Brecht.  Gassner 
insists  (as  Shakespeare  did)  on  the 
need  for  ‘contemporary  reality’  and 

17  Form  and  Idea  in  Modern  Theatre,  by 
John  Gassner.  New  York:  Dryden  Press, 
pp.  xiv+290.  $4.50. 
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finally  looks  forward  to  a  theatre  in 
which  realism  and  theatricalism  are 
fused  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  a  poetic  drama  that  is  ‘the 
creation  of  the  writer  rather  than  of 
the  technician,  the  mere  showman  and 
the  play-carpenter’.  This  is  a  major 
contribution  to  studies  in  the  modern 
drama. 

Samuel  Beckett’s  play,  Waiting  for 
Godot,™  is  to  some  extent  an  explora¬ 
tion  in  the  direction  suggested  by  the 
two  above-mentioned  general  studies 
of  the  theatre;  he  certainly  presents 
‘some  idea  relevant  to  the  human  con¬ 
dition  now’  and,  as  a  contribution  to¬ 
wards  the  search  for  a  new  form,  has 
encroached  upon  the  technique  of  the 
Crazy  Gang. 

3.  Poetry 

H.  Adams19  compares  the  symbol¬ 
ism  of  Blake  and  Yeats  but  is  not  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  the  influence 
of  Blake  on  Yeats,  much  of  this  being 
inseparable  from  influences  which 
played  upon  both  poets.  Direct  simi¬ 
larities  are  discussed  and  analysed, 
such  as  their  common  basic  belief  in 
‘contraries’,  which  leads  in  Yeats’s 
search  for  the  central  form  of  things 
to  the  idea  that  this  is  expressible  only 
in  paradoxes.  Though  both  saw  con¬ 
flict  resolved  in  a  ‘unified  vision’,  the 
conflict  for  Yeats  is  the  form  of  the 
only  world  he  knows;  for  Blake  it  is 
the  ‘delusion  to  be  transcended’.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  in  his  use  of  symbol¬ 
ism  Y eats’s  weakness  lay  in  his  attempt 
to  rationalize.  Yeats,  ‘smitten  by  the 
unseen,  affirms  the  mystery;  Blake  un¬ 
ravels  the  knot,  rolls  the  thread  back 
into  apprehensible  unity’. The  Blakean 
vortex  imagery  is  related  to  Yeats’s 

18  Waiting  for  Godot,  a  tragicomedy  in 
two  acts,  by  Samuel  Beckett.  Faber  pp.  94. 
10*.  6 d. 

19  Blake  and  Yeats:  The  Contrary  Vision, 
by  Hazard  Adams.  Cornell  U.P.  and  O.U.P. 
pp.  xii-f-328.  45*.  (See  also  Chapter  XIII, 
note  23.) 


solar  imagery;  for  both  poets  the  true 
reality  is  our  mock  reality  turned  in¬ 
side  out.  The  appendixes  include  an 
unpublished  typescript  of  A  Vision. 

Peter  Ure  contributes  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Yeats's  Supernatural  Songs 
(RES),  pointing  out  that  they  can  be 
understood  if  read  as  a  single  move¬ 
ment  of  poetic  thought,  the  first  and 
third  referring  to  magic  and  mystical 
experience,  the  second  and  fourth 
being  fragments  of  theology,  and  Ribh 
the  singer  common  to  all,  a  ‘stylized 
poetic  self’.  Yeats’s  peculiar  detach¬ 
ment  is  noted,  his  reticences  and  with¬ 
drawal  of  self — ‘When  we  might  hope 
for  Yeats  to  speak  with  his  own  voice 
or  to  explore  the  mystery  with  his  own 
passion,  in  the  last  poem,  nothing 
emerges  except  a  handful  of  card¬ 
board  objects;  after  the  dummies,  the 
toys.’ 

Dylan  Thomas’s  response  to  Ameri¬ 
can  ways  of  life,  and  the  American 
response  to  his  poetry-readings  are  the 
most  valuable  contributions  offered 
by  John  Brinnin’s  study,20  which  also 
includes  some  personal  letters. 

A  guide  to  the  reader  of  modern 
poetry  is  attempted  by  Margaret 
Schlauch,21  who  encourages  those  who 
are  intimidated  by  its  difficulties  and 
provides  a  fresh  approach  to  the 
underlying  problems  of  sound  and 
rhythm.  She  laments  the  abyss  that 
yawns  between  the  modern  poet  and 
his  public  since  the  poet  ceased  to 
speak  his  poetry  to  the  people,  and 
suggests  ways  in  which  this  may  be 
bridged.  Some  of  her  interpretations 
are  restricted  by  narrow  ideological 
considerations,  for  example,  that  of 
The  Cocktail  Party,  which  is  censured 
for  its  treatment  of  the  natives  who 
murdered  Celia,  this  being  described 

20  Dylan  Thomas  in  America ,  by  John 
Malcolm  Brinnin.  Dent.  pp.  xii+245.  18*. 

21  Modern  English  and  American  Poetry: 
Techniques  and  Ideologies,  by  Margaret 
Schlauch.  Watts,  pp.  xiv+200.  21*. 
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as  barbarous  and  ‘making  the  incident 
a  justification  for  policies  of  racial 
domination’.  The  most  provocative 
contribution  is  the  study  of  sound- 
effects  in  poetry.  Here  we  may  see  the 
forces  of  science  yoked  to  the  service 
of  the  imagination.  The  ways  in  which 
phonetictranscription  can  bring  out  the 
effect  of  a  poem  are  demonstrated; 
the  use  of  electronic  devices  such  as 
the  spectrograph  for  recording  ‘visible 
speech’  is  advocated;  ‘the  new  know¬ 
ledge  which  physics  places  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  versification  reminds  us  afresh 
of  the  importance  of  the  ear  as  the 
sense  instrument  of  poetical  enjoy¬ 
ment’.  Once  modern  English  and 
American  poets  have  attained  a  social 
position  enabling  them  to  recapture 
the  audiences  of  which  they  have  been 
robbed  they  ‘may  be  able  to  employ 
acoustical  knowledge  in  the  service  of 
appropriate  and  worthy  themes’.  Ap¬ 
pendixes  include  a  handy  glossary  of 
terms  and  a  full  bibliography. 

Siegfried  Sassoon’s  new  volume  of 
poems22  includes  poems  written  since 
the  publication  of  his  Collected  Poems 
(1947)  and  others  which  have  already 
appeared  in  privately  printed  volumes. 

Clive  Sansom’s  long  poem,  The 
Witnesses, 23  was  one  of  the  three  long 
poems  selected  by  the  Arts  Council 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  Festival  of 
Britain  and  is  now  reprinted  together 
with  ‘all  the  poems  written  in  the  last 
twenty  years’  that  he  wishes  to  pre¬ 
serve. 

4.  Miscellaneous 

Aatos  Ojala’s  second  volume24  (the 
first  is  noticed  in  YW  xxxv.  211)  con- 

22  Sequences,  by  Siegfried  Sassoon.  Faber, 
pp.  xii+68.  lOj.  6 d. 

23  The  Witnesses,  and  other  Poems,  by 
Clive  Sansom.  Methuen,  pp.x+106.  8s.  6d. 

24  Aestheticism  and  Oscar  Wilde.  Part  II: 
Literary  Style,  by  Aatos  Ojala.  Suomalaisen 
Tiedeakatemian  Toimituksia :  Annales  Aca- 
demiae  Scientiarum  Fennicae.  Helsinki, 
1955.  pp.  270 


cerns  Wilde’s  style  and  its  relation  to 
his  aestheticism.  Though  it  does  not 
claim  to  be  exhaustive,  it  is  surely  as 
nearly  so  as  possible  in  its  carefully 
assembled  tabulations  and  classifica¬ 
tions  which  wholly  fulfil  the  writer’s 
aim  to  ‘have  an  eye  on  the  polarity  of 
his  nature  and  to  choose  such  words 
as  reflect  this  polarity  in  its  extremes’. 
Aestheticism  being  a  ‘flight  from  lan¬ 
guage  as  an  abstract  mode  of  think¬ 
ing’,  Wilde’s  style  reflects  a  constant 
search  for  decorative,  sensuous 
effect.  The  significance  of  the  chosen 
examples  is  defined  and  summarized, 
developments  and  modifications  in 
style  are  traced,  and  the  opinion  that 
Wilde  was  more  interested  in  words 
for  their  own  sakes  than  in  the  ideas 
they  express  is  properly  adjusted  in 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  so 
much  interested  in  thought  as  in  the 
formulation  of  thought.  Nevertheless, 
the  final  impression  is  that  Wilde  was 
a  master  of  artifiee  rather  than  of  art, 
and  that  he  ‘let  his  intellectualism  de¬ 
velop  into  a  kind  of  acrobatism  which 
he  no  doubt  learnt  to  master  with  a 
[s/c]  skill  of  a  virtuoso  but  which  was 
too  mechanical  to  pass  for  greatness’. 
This  survey,  together  with  its  exten¬ 
sive  bibliography,  provides  a  valuable 
foundation  for  the  study  of  Wilde. 

Hilaire  Belloc  as  man  and  writer  is 
affectionately  and  sympathetically 
presented  by  Eleanor  and  Reginald 
Jebb,25  the  first  contributing  personal 
reminiscences  of  her  father,  the  second 
examining  his  contribution  to  English 
life  and  literature. 

T.  E.  Hulme’s  critical  writings  sup¬ 
plementary  to  those  included  in  Specu¬ 
lations  are  presented  in  a  selection 
edited  by  Sam  Hynes,26  together  with 
his  hitherto  unpublished  ‘Diary  from 

25  Testimony  to  Hilaire  Belloc,  by  Eleanor 
and  Reginald  Jebb.  Methuen,  pp.  x+172. 
16  s. 

26  Further  Speculations  by  T.  E.  Hulme, 
ed.  by  Sam  Hynes.  Minnesota  U.P.  pp. 
xxxiv+226.  $4.50. 
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the  Trenches’.  The  diary  is  of  some 
significance  because,  unlike  Owen  and 
Sassoon,  Hulme  was  not  an  officer, 
but  speaks  with  the  voice  of  a  poet  of 
‘other  ranks’  and  ‘with  a  saving  sanity’. 
The  critical  introduction  gives  a  brief 
biographical  sketch,  and  the  selections 
are  divided  under  subject-headings 
and  are  roughly  chronological.  The 
paradox  emerges  that  Hulme  turned 
rebellion  into  reaction,  ‘advocating  an 
avant-garde  art  at  the  service  of  a  re¬ 
actionary  philosophy’.  It  is  asserted 
that  he  was  no  systematic  philosopher, 
but  rather  the  publicist  of  a  philo¬ 
sophical  attitude.  One  of  his  great 
contributions  is  his  aggressive  out¬ 
spokenness;  he  did  not  lay  claim  to 
original  thought,  but  rather  to  ‘giving 
shape  and  currency’  to  ideas  that  were 
not  new.  Imagism  is  shown  to  be  his 
application  of  the  Bergsonian  prin¬ 
ciples  of  intuition  and  ‘identification 
with  the  flux  of  phenomena’  through 
imagery.  He  was  the  first  to  formulate 
Imagist  theories  in  his  Lecture  on 
Modern  Poetry  (1908  or  1909),  but  it 
was  in  the  work  of  Ezra  Pound  that 
the  ideas  were  made  current,  ‘chang¬ 
ing  the  face  of  modern  poetry’.  Hulme 
is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  ‘arti¬ 


culation  of  the  reaction  to  nineteenth- 
century  liberalism  and  romanticism’. 

Jean-Jacques  Mayaux  in  Wyndham 
Lewis  ou  J'ai  du  genie  (Ed)  gives 
a  close  study  of  Lewis’s  merits  and 
defects,  finds  Revenge  for  Love  to  be 
his  masterpiece,  and  deprecates  his 
destructive  criticism  and  his  excessive 
affirmation  of  himself. 

Etiemble  in  L’Annee  T.  E.  Lawrence 
(Ea)  defends  Lawrence  against  the  im¬ 
putations  brought  against  him  by 
Richard  Aldington  in  Lawrence  the 
Impostor. 

Finally,  attention  must  be  drawn  to 
the  voice  of  the  younger  generation 
upraised  in  Delta  (No.  8),  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  undergraduate  publication,  in 
which  J.  D.  Kimber  in  Wain,  Amis 
and  the  Tough  Intellectual  deals  mer¬ 
cilessly  with  the  New  Movement,  re¬ 
ducing  its  satirical  onslaught  to  a  mere 
matter  of  ‘emotional  relief’  and  prov¬ 
ing  that  all  young  men  are  not  angry. 
Delta  protests  against  the  negative 
acceptance  of  a  debased  civilization, 
and  wishes  to  penetrate  below  the  sur¬ 
face  and  to  keep  ‘a  perpetual  vigilance 
for  .  .  .  moral  and  artistic  standards’; 
otherwise  ‘art  cannot  flourish’. 


XVI.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

By  Marcus  Cunliffe 


1  General 

A  third  edition  of  The  Oxford  Com¬ 
panion  to  American  Literature  (first 
published  in  1941)  appeared  in  1956.1 
Some  eighty  fresh  entries  have  been 
introduced,  a  few  slips  have  been  cor¬ 
rected  (thus,  Clarence  Streit  no  longer 
has  1806  as  his  Methuselah-like  birth- 
date),  and  many  items  have  been 
brought  up  to  date.  Among  the  new¬ 
comers  to  the  Companion  are  such 
young  authors  as  J.  D.  Salinger  and 
Peter  Viereck,  and  the  critic  F.  O. 
Matthiessen,  while  the  New  Criticism 
and  the  Ford  Foundation  have  earned 
a  place  in  the  additional  subject- 
entries.  Since  the  edition  contains  the 
same  number  of  pages  as  before,  space 
has  had  to  be  found  for  the  extra  en¬ 
tries  by  abbreviating  or  even  omitting 
some  of  the  older  ones,  as  was  done 
for  the  second  edition  (1948).  How¬ 
ever,  this  procrustean  operation  has 
been  carried  out  with  good  judge¬ 
ment;  and  perhaps  libraries  will  meet 
the  situation  by  finding  room  on  their 
shelves  for  all  three  editions  of  this 
splendid  compendium. 

America  in  Fiction,2  also  originally 
published  in  1941,  has  reached  a 
fourth  edition.  It  contains  brief  com¬ 
ments  on  American  novels  under  six 
main  heads:  pioneering;  farm  and 
village  life;  industrial  America;  poli¬ 
tics  and  institutions;  religion;  minority 
groups.  There  is  an  index  of  authors. 
Within  its  obvious  limits  it  is  a  useful 
guide,  though  there  are  still  some  sur- 

1  The  Oxford  Companion  to  American 
Literature,  ed.  by  James  D.  Hart.  O.U.P. 
pp.  viii+890.  60s. 

2  America  in  Fiction:  An  Annotated  List 
of  Novels  that  Interpret  Aspects  of  Life  in 
the  United  States,  by  Otis  W.  Coan  and 
Richard  G.  Lillard.  Stanford  U.P.  and 
O.U.P.  pp.  viii+200.  $3.  24s.  (paper). 
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prising  omissions  (there  is  no  mention 
of  Saul  Bellow,  Mary  McCarthy, 
Ralph  Ellison,  or  William  March;  or 
of  Herman  Wouk’s  Marjorie  Morn- 
ingstar,  or  Richard  Wright’s  The  Out¬ 
sider). 

A  more  substantial  and  more  spe¬ 
cialized  bibliographical  survey  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  Eight  American  Authors ? 
The  eight  in  question  are  Poe,  Emer¬ 
son,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  Melville, 
Whitman,  Twain,  and  Henry  James, 
on  whom  eight  essays  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  respectively  by  Jay  B.  Hubbell, 
Floyd  Stovall,  Walter  Blair,  Lewis 
Leary,  the  late  Stanley  T.  Williams, 
Willard  Thorp,  Harry  Hayden  Clark, 
and  Robert  E.  Spiller.  Each  essay  con¬ 
stitutes  a  detailed  summary  of  biblio¬ 
graphy,  editions,  biography,  and  criti¬ 
cism.  In  general  they  cover  material 
published  down  to  the  end  of  1954, 
with  a  few  references  (particularly  in 
the  Whitman  chapter)  down  to  mid- 
1955.  Some  of  the  essays  take  account 
of  unpublished  theses:  others  do  not. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  no  index, 
but  students  will  soon  find  their  way 
into  the  book — and  have  cause  to  bless 
it  for  its  well-organized  abundance  of 
scholarly  information. 

The  reprinting  of  Edmund  Wilson’s 
The  Shock  of  Recognition  (1943)4  is 
also  a  happy  event.  One  new  passage 
has  been  added  and  some  corrections 
made.  The  book  is  a  plump  compila- 

3  Eight  American  Authors:  A  Review  of 
Research  and  Criticism,  ed.  by  Floyd  Stovall. 
New  York:  M.L.A.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  xv+ 
418.  $4. 

4  The  Shock  of  Recognition:  The  De¬ 
velopment  of  Literature  in  the  United  States 
Recorded  by  the  Men  Who  Made  It,  ed.  by 
Edmund  Wilson.  New  York :  Farrar,  Straus, 
1955.  London:  W.  H.  Allen,  pp.  xvii+ 
1290.  $6.50.  45*. 
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tion  of  the  opinions  of  American 
authors  (and  a  few  foreigners)  on  one 
another’s  work,  interspersed  with 
sharply  intelligent  editorial  comments. 
Among  other  items,  all  complete  in 
themselves,  it  contains  Lowell’s  Fable 
for  Critics',  eleven  essays  by  Poe;  Mel¬ 
ville’s  tribute  to  Hawthorne  and  His 
Mosses',  documents  showing  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  Emerson  and  Whitman; 
Bayard  Taylor’s  Diversions  of  the 
Echo  Club  (1872),  a  sprightly  series 
on  contemporary  poets  that  falls  some¬ 
where  between  parody  and  imitation; 
Henry  James’s  little  book  on  Haw¬ 
thorne;  Twain’s  hilarious  attack  on 
Fenimore  Cooper  (‘He  saw  nearly  all 
things  as  through  a  glass  eye,  darkly’); 
a  brilliant  estimate  of  Emerson  by 
John  Jay  Chapman;  H.  G.  Wells  on 
Stephen  Crane;  William  Dean  Howells 
on  Twain;  Henry  Adams’s  cheerless 
memoir  of  the  Boston  poet  George 
Cabot  Lodge;  T.  S.  Eliot  on  Henry 
James;  Santayana  on  William  James 
and  Josiah  Royce;  the  whole  of  D.  H. 
Lawrence’s  astonishingly  silly,  aston¬ 
ishingly  perceptive  Studies  in  Classic 
American  Literature',  Amy  Lowell’s 
A  Critical  Fable',  H.  L.  Mencken’s 
sympathetic  study  of  Dreiser;  and 
some  letters  from  Sherwood  Ander¬ 
son  to  Van  Wyck  Brooks.  In  short,  a 
remarkably  valuable  collection. 

Living  Masterpieces,  despite  the 
hackneyed  title,  is  an  unusually  good 
college  anthology,5  which  consists  of 
‘a  selection  of  the  best  work  by  a 
limited  number  of  our  best  writers’. 
All  items  are  printed  in  full,  with  un¬ 
obtrusive  notes  and  introductions.  It 
is  divided  into  four  parts,  with  separ¬ 
ate  pagination.  The  first,  ‘Concord 
Idealism’,  consists  of  five  essays  by 
Emerson,  Civil  Disobedience,  and  the 

5  Living  Masterpieces  of  American  Litera¬ 
ture,  ed.  by  Randall  Stewart  and  Dorothy 
Bethurum.  Chicago :  Scott,  Foresman,  1954. 
pp.  xvi+256+360-|- 180  +  268.  $6  (separate 
volumes  $2.25  each). 


whole  of  Walden.  In  the  second  part, 
‘Classic  American  Fiction’,  are  four 
of  Poe’s  stories;  The  Scarlet  Letter', 
Melville’s  Benito  Cereno;  and  Henry 
James’s  The  Spoils  of  Boynton.  The 
third  part,  ‘Modern  American  Narra¬ 
tion’,  is  made  up  of  Twain’s  Old  Times 
on  the  Mississippi,  three  Hemingway 
stories,  and  William  Faulkner’s  The 
Bear.  The  final  section,  ‘American 
Poetry’,  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  Poe, 
Emerson,  Whitman  (Song  of  Myself 
and  twenty-one  other  pieces,  as  well  as 
the  1855  preface  to  Leaves  of  Grass), 
Emily  Dickinson,  Robert  Frost,  and 
T.  S.  Eliot. 

Frederic  I.  Carpenter  offers  a  batch 
of  essays  on  American  authors,  from 
Emerson  to  Hemingway  and  William 
Saroyan,6  based  on  the  theory  that 
‘American  literature  has  differed  from 
English  because  of  the  constant  .  .  . 
influence  of  the  American  dream  upon 
it’.  The  dream  stands  for  ‘the  vision 
of  an  ideal  democracy’.  This  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  idea,  the  thread  of  which  is 
sometimes  hidden  in  the  chapters  on 
individual  authors.  But  it  is  worked 
out  with  some  skill  and  sophistication. 
Carpenter  concludes  by  suggesting  a 
reinterpretation  of  American  litera¬ 
ture,  not  within  an  orthodox  historical 
or  technical  framework  but  ‘in  terms 
of  the  logic  of  the  dream’. 

Austin  Warren  uses  the  word  ‘saint’7 
in  a  broad  sense,  to  embrace  men  of 
New  England  ‘to  whom  reality  was 
the  spiritual  life,  whose  spiritual  in¬ 
tegrity  was  their  calling  and  vocation’. 
This  is  a  genial,  well-informed,  dis¬ 
cursive  miscellany,  a  little  lacking  in 
unity,  that  touches  upon  the  poetry  of 
Anne  Bradstreet  and  the  preaching  of 
Jonathan  Edwards;  upon  Emerson 
and  Bronson  Alcott  and  F^nelon; 

6  American  Literature  and  the  Dream,  by 
Frederic  I.  Carpenter.  New  York:  Philo- 
sopical  Library,  1955.  pp.  220.  $4.75. 

7  New  England  Saints,  by  Austin  Warren. 
Michigan  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  vii+192. 
$3.75.  30s. 
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upon  the  elder  Henry  James  and 
‘Father’  Edward  Taylor  (the  original 
of  Melville’s  ‘Father  Mapple’);  upon 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Irving  Babbitt, 
and  John  Brooks  Wheelwright. 
Roughly  the  same  ground  is  covered, 
though  much  more  closely  and  earn¬ 
estly,  by  Perry  Miller.8  His  articles, 
most  of  them  previously  published  in 
learned  periodicals,  are  linked  by  in¬ 
troductory  notes  so  as  to  furnish  a 
commentary  on  the  fate  of  European 
culture — especially  religious  doctrine 
— in  ‘the  vacant  wilderness  of  America’. 
With  a  great  deal  of  learning,  and 
some  wry,  combative  humour,  Miller 
demonstrates  the  gradual  process  by 
which  the  theocracy  of  Massachusetts 
yielded  to  forms  of  constitutional  radi¬ 
calism,  then  to  Unitarianism,  and  then 
in  negation  of  negation  found  a  far- 
off  heir  in  Emerson.  Nature,  he  sug¬ 
gests,  was  the  link  between  Emerson 
and  Edwards;  and  Nature,  he  goes  on 
to  claim,  held  a  particular  significance 
for  all  Emerson’s  contemporaries,  as 
the  vital  element  that  differentiated 
wholesome  America  from  artificial 
Europe.  Occasionally  one  feels  that 
Miller  stretches  a  theory,  out  of  intel¬ 
lectual  curiosity  rather  than  complete 
conviction,  to  see  how  far  it  can  be 
extended  without  snapping.  But  his 
work  is  full  of  the  best  kind  of  ori¬ 
ginality — as  in  the  chapter  in  which 
he  argues  that  early  Virginia,  no  less 
than  New  England,  was  deeply  influ¬ 
enced  by  religious  considerations. 

Criticism  in  America 9  attempts  to 
portray  ‘the  development  of  critical 
techniques  from  the  early  period  of 
the  Republic  to  the  middle  years  of 
the  twentieth  century*.  This  is  an  am¬ 
bitious  and  commendable  enterprise, 
diligently  pursued.  Pritchard  conveys 

s  Errand  into  the  Wilderness,  by  Perry 
Miller.  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  U.P.  and 
O.U.P.  pp.  xi+244.  $4.75.  38s. 

9  Criticism  in  America,  by  John  Paul 
Pritchard.  Oklahoma  U.P.  pp.  x+325.  $5. 


much  information,  and  adds  a  useful 
bibliography  (which  seems  not  to 
come  beyond  1953).  By  the  very 
nature  of  the  work,  he  runs  to  rather 
cramped  summaries.  He  does  not 
always  distinguish  between  a  con¬ 
scious  intellectual  line  of  descent  and 
a  fortuitous  affinity  between,  say,  two 
writers  of  different  periods.  Nor  does 
he  deal  as  fully  as  one  might  wish  with 
some  important  recent  critics.  How¬ 
ever,  two  are  on  hand  to  speak  for 
themselves.10  The  collection  of  essay- 
reviews  by  Lionel  Trilling  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  American  literature  (there  are 
pieces  on  E.  M.  Forster,  Robert 
Graves,  F.  R.  Leavis,  and  others);  but 
there  are  some  first-rate  observations 
on  Edith  Wharton’s  Ethan  Frome,  on 
Henry  Adams,  on  Edmund  Wilson, 
David  Riesman,  and  Santayana,  and 
on  the  situation  of  the  American  in¬ 
tellectual.  Allen  Tate  likewise  is  no 
‘literary  nationalist’,  even  if  for  a 
while  he  seemed  to  be  a  Southern  one. 
In  the  twenty-seven  essays  reprinted 
here  from  two  previous  volumes  he 
writes  finely  on  Longinus,  Dante, 
Donne,  Keats,  Yeats;  he  discusses  Poe 
(‘a  figure  of  transition,  who  retains  a 
traditional  insight  into  a  disorder  that 
has  since  become  typical,  without  be¬ 
ing  able  himself  to  control  it’),  Emily 
Dickinson,  Ezra  Pound,  John  Peale 
Bishop,  Hart  Crane  (whom  Tate  knew 
well),  the  state  of  Southern  letters,  and 
the  structure  of  his  own  Ode  to  the 
Confederate  Dead. 

The  second  volume  of  Studi  Ameri¬ 
can in  manages  even  to  improve  on 

10  A  Gathering  of  Fugitives,  by  Lionel 
Trilling.  Boston:  Beacon  Press.  London: 
Seeker  &  Warburg,  1957.  pp.  viii+167. 
$1.45  (paper).  18s. 

The  Man  of  Letters  in  the  Modern  World: 
Selected  Essays,  1928-1955,  by  Allen  Tate. 
New  York:  Meridian  Books,  1955.  Lon¬ 
don:  Thames  &  Hudson,  pp.  352.  $1.25 
(paper).  12j.  6 d. 

11  Studi  Americani,  ed.  by  Agostino  Lom¬ 
bardo.  Rome:  Edizioni  di  Storia  e  Lettera- 
tura.  Vol.  II:  1956.  pp.  301.  L.  1200  (paper). 
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the  high  standard  set  by  the  first.  Its 
fifteen  contributions,  all  in  Italian,  are 
fresh  and  knowledgeable.  Four  deal 
with  various  aspects  of  Henry  James. 
Others  are  devoted  to  Edward  Taylor, 
Emily  Dickinson,  Hawthorne  and 
what  might  be  called  his  decor,  real¬ 
ism  and  Howells,  Cabell’s  Jurgen, 
Robert  Lowell,  the  symbolist  aesthetic 
in  America,  and  so  on.  Mario  Praz, 
analysing  the  short  stories  of  Eudora 
Welty  and  Flannery  O’Connor,  re¬ 
marks  that,  in  contradistinction  to 
New  England,  the  South  might  be 
regarded  as  New  Ireland. 

Pochmann’s  massive  work,  in 
double-column  with  300  pages  of 
notes  and  over  sixty  pages  of  index, 
represents  a  lifetime  of  scholarship.12 
He  recognizes  that  the  ‘peculiarly 
eclectic  hodgepodge  which  we  call 
American  culture’  is  made  up  of  many 
elements,  hard  to  separate  from  each 
other,  of  which  German  is  only  one. 
With  the  pitfalls  clearly  in  mind,  he 
nevertheless  has  much  success  in  indi¬ 
cating  the  influence  upon  America 
both  of  German  thought  (Transcen¬ 
dentalism,  the  St.  Louis  Hegelians, 
philosophy  at  Harvard)  and  of  Ger¬ 
man  literature  (with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  theatre  and  the  short 
story).  There  are  brief  summaries  of 
relevant  factors  in  the  life  and  work 
of  a  number  of  American  authors,  of 
whom  Longfellow  is  one.  Used  in 
conjunction  with  the  same  author’s 
Bibliography  of  German  Culture  in 
America  to  1940  (1953),  this  volume 
would  seem  to  provide  the  reader 
with  all  that  he  might  need  to  know 
of  the  subject. 

Charmenz  S.  Lenhart  has  sought  to 
uncover  another  kind  of  cultural  in¬ 
fluence.13  The  subject  is  difficult  to 

12  German  Culture  in  America:  Philo¬ 
sophical  and  Literary  Influences,  1600-1900, 
by  Henry  A.  Pochmann.  Wisconsin  U.P. 
pp.  xv+865.  $7.50. 

13  Musical  Influence  on  American  Poetry, 


handle,  since  the  correspondences  be¬ 
tween  music  and  poetry  exist  at  so 
many  levels.  The  result  is  a  somewhat 
uneven  book,  which  tends  to  claim  too 
much  for  music.  Three  long  studies  of 
Poe,  Whitman,  and  Lanier  take  up  the 
bulk  of  the  space,  and  in  these  the 
author  has  many  interesting  things  to 
say.  Her  survey  stops  at  Lanier,  with 
only  a  few  pages  on  the  complex 
relationships  of  post-1880. 

Niilo  Peltola  approaches  American 
poetry  from  another  angle,  part  lin¬ 
guistic  and  part  stylistic.14  Dividing 
compound  (or  ‘double’  or  ‘Homeric’) 
epithets  into  those  that  are  current 
and  those  that  have  been  freshly 
coined  for  the  occasion,  he  hunts  his 
quarry  indefatigably  through  fourteen 
American  poets,  paying  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  Whitman.  He  classifies  epithets 
by  sub-types  and  by  author,  with  ‘fre¬ 
quency  tables’  for  each  according  to 
the  ‘CE  ratio'  (number  of  epithets  per 
thousand  words).  There  is  a  biblio¬ 
graphy  and  a  lexicographical  index. 

J.  P.  Wood’s  study  is  the  second 
edition  of  a  work  first  published  in 
1949.15  A  sensible,  matter-of-fact  ac¬ 
count,  it  surveys  American  periodicals 
of  all  kinds,  from  Franklin’s  General 
Magazine  (1741)  to  the  present  day. 
This  is  social  rather  than  literary  his¬ 
tory,  in  which  magazines  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  much  by  circulation  as  by 
content.  Somewhat  similar  in  view¬ 
point,  though  more  gossipy  and  jocose 
in  treatment,  is  Madeleine  B.  Stern’s 
series  of  glimpses  into  American  pub¬ 
lishing.16  The  majority  of  the  sixteen 
publishers  described  are  minor  figures 

by  Charmenz  S.  Lenhart.  Georgia  U.P.  pp. 
xiii+337.  $5. 

14  The  Compound  Epithet  and  its  Use  in 
American  Poetry  from  Bradstreet  through 
Whitman,  by  Niilo  Peltola.  Helsinki :  Fin¬ 
nish  Academy  of  Science  and  Letters,  pp. 
299.  Markka  1200. 

15  Magazines  in  the  United  States,  by 
James  Playstead  Wood.  New  York:  Ronald 
Press,  pp.  xiii-f  390.  $5. 

16  Imprints  on  History:  Book  Publishers 
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of  the  last  century;  some  are  eccentric, 
or  on  the  shady  side.  The  final  part  of 
her  book  deals  with  more  substantial 
houses,  and  includes  a  detailed  list  of 
firms  founded  before  1900  that  are 
still  in  existence. 

The  last  item  in  this  section17  cata¬ 
logues  an  impressive  collection  in 
which  are  to  be  found  letters  by  a 
number  of  American  presidents  (from 
Washington  to  Truman)  and  other 
prominent  figures,  but  which — with 
the  possible  exception  of  an  early  let¬ 
ter  by  Benjamin  Franklin — is  of  inter¬ 
est  to  students  of  history  rather  than 
of  literature. 

2.  Colonial 

Since  the  forthcoming  edition  of 
Benjamin  Franklin’s  writings  is  not 
likely  to  begin  publication  until  1959, 
the  editors  have  commemorated  the 
250th  anniversary  of  Franklin’s  birth 
by  producing  a  handsome  little  sou¬ 
venir  volume18  whose  twenty  letters 
exhibit  a  number  of  different  sides  of 
their  subject.  While  none  is  altogether 
novel  in  theme  or  provenance,  all  are 
attractive  examples  of  Frankliniana. 

3.  Early  Nineteenth  Century 

Though  no  indication  is  given,  the 

revised  (1955)  edition  of  W.  H. 
Auden’s  anthology  of  Poe19  contains 
somewhat  different  material  from  that 
of  1950.  The  editor’s  sparkling  intro¬ 
duction  remains,  but  Eureka  has  been 

and  American  Frontiers,  by  Madeleine  B. 
Stern.  Indiana  U.P.  pp.  492.  $7.50. 

17  Autograph  Letters  and  Documents  Re¬ 
lating  to  the  History  of  America,  from  the 
Private  Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  D. 
Sang.  Iowa  City:  State  U.  of  Iowa.  pp. 
114.  No  price. 

18  Mr.  Franklin:  A  Selection  from  His 
Personal  Letters,  ed.  by  Leonard  W. 
Labaree  and  Whitfield  J.  Bell,  Jr.  Yale  U.P. 
and  O.U.P.  pp.  xxii+61.  $3.75.  25 s. 

19  Edgar  Allan  Poe:  Selected  Prose  and 
Poetry,  ed.  with  an  Introduction  by  W.  H. 
Auden.  New  York:  Rinehart,  1955.  pp. 
xxvi+482.  $0.95  (paper). 
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omitted  though  Auden  speaks  warmly 
in  its  defence.  In  its  place  we  are 
offered  two  more  stories,  another  criti¬ 
cal  piece  (the  review  of  Hawthorne’s 
Twice-Told  Tales,  in  which  Poe  pleads 
for  brevity  in  literary  works),  and  four 
more  poems.  The  long  Narrative  of 
A .  Gordon  Pym,  which  Auden  thinks 
‘one  of  the  finest  adventure  stories 
ever  written’,  has  been  left  intact.  Poe’s 
‘Eldorado’  Again,  by  W.  Stephen  San- 
derlin,  Jr.  ( MLN ),  suggests  that  the 
apparently  jocular  tone  of  this  poem 
may  conceal  depths  of  pessimism.  Poe 
and  his  Nemesis — Lewis  Gaylord 
Clark,  by  Sidney  P.  Moss  (AL),  de¬ 
scribes  the  squabbles  between  Poe  and 
Clark,  who  was  editor  of  the  New 
York  Knickerbocker.  The  latter  was 
a  friend  of  Rufus  Griswold:  hence 
perhaps  Griswold’s  malicious  conduct 
as  Poe’s  literary  executor  a  few  years 
afterwards.  Moss  seems  to  argue  that 
Poe  attacked  Clark  and  his  ‘clique’ 
merely  because  they  were  mediocri¬ 
ties,  and  that  they  had  no  business 
to  retort  that  he  was  a  ‘wretched  in¬ 
ebriate’  or  a  ‘jaded  hack’.  The  full 
complexities  of  the  unedifying  but 
fascinating  situation  are  explored  by 
Perry  Miller,20  who  plunges  us  into  the 
New  York  literary  world  of  the  1840s 
and  1850s,  the  coterie-world  of  now- 
forgotten  editors  and  their  shortlived 
periodicals.  Here  we  see  Poe  and  Mel¬ 
ville  reduced  to  contemporary  size, 
among  a  mass  of  other  writers.  The 
great  virtue  of  this  highly  original  in¬ 
vestigation  is  that  Miller  dominates 
his  material  and  extracts  broader  ideas 
from  the  minutiae:  the  hostility  of 
New  York  to  New  England,  the  con¬ 
flict  between  Clark’s  ‘Whigs’  and 
‘Young  America’  as  typified  by  Evart 
A.  Duyckinck,  the  manifestations  of 
literary  nationalism. 

20  The  Raven  and  the  Whale:  The  War  of 
Words  and  Wits  in  the  Era  of  Poe  and 
Melville,  by  Perry  Miller.  New  York:  Har- 
court,  Brace,  pp.  viii+370.  $6.75. 
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IshmaeP 1  inflates  Melville  once 
more  to  larger-than-life  proportions. 
It  is  the  product  of  personal  acquain¬ 
tance  with  several  parts  of  the  Far 
East,  of  some  reading  in  religion, 
philosophy,  and  anthropology,  and  of 
conjectures  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Orient  upon  Western  man,  who  is 
regarded  as  spiritually  bankrupt,  ‘de- 
symbolized’,  and  therefore  on  the 
prowl  for  new  ‘autotypes’.  Melville 
serves  as  the  prime  example  (‘The 
tattooed  skin  of  the  Polynesian  was 
to  Herman  Melville  cassock  and  sur¬ 
plice,  dalmatic  and  stole’),  though 
there  are  minor  skirmishes  with  Con¬ 
rad,  Loti,  Twain,  Henry  Adams,  R.  L. 
Stevenson,  and  scores  of  others.  Inci¬ 
dental  comments  are  frequently  acute; 
yet  it  is  hard  not  to  share  the  opinion 
of  other  reviewers  that  this  is  a  curi¬ 
ous,  congested  chop  suey  of  a  book. 

In  a  judicious  discussion  of  The 
White  Whale  and  the  Absolute,  R.  V. 
Osbourn  (EC)  considers  the  ‘metaphy¬ 
sical’  or  ‘philosophical’  elements  in 
Moby  Dick.  Melville’s  symbolism  is 
fitful  and  only  half-conscious;  but  in 
certain  chapters  where  its  intent  is 
unmistakable  it  can  be  well  under¬ 
stood  in  terms  of  his  excited  quest  for 
the  Truth.  J.  A.  Ward  (AL),  in  The 
Function  of  the  Cetological  Chapters 
in  ‘Moby  Dick’,  maintains  that  these 
chapters  are  both  factual  and  meta¬ 
phorical:  they  are  meant  to  suggest 
broad  poetic  themes  as  well  as  to  sup¬ 
ply  necessary  information. 

We  turn  to  New  England,  at  least 
in  origin,  with  Carl  Bode’s  history  of 
the  lyceum  movement22 — the  system 
of  adult  education  which  spread  out 
from  New  England  all  over  the 
United  States.  In  a  clearly  documented 
survey,  Bode  examines  the  movement 

21  lshmael,  by  James  Baird.  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  xxviii+445. 
$5.50.  45s. 

22  The  American  Lyceum:  Town  Meeting 
of  the  Mind,  by  Carl  Bode.  New  York  and 
London:  O.U.P.  pp.  xii+275.  $5.  40s. 


by  regions,  closing  with  the  Civil  War. 
His  chapter  on  ‘Lyceums  and  Litera¬ 
ture’  reveals  how  lucrative  the  lecture- 
platform  could  be.  Indeed,  it  was 
almost  the  only  source  of  income  for 
such  a  man  as  Emerson. 

Another  indirect  glimpse  of  Emer¬ 
son  is  given  in  Arthur  W.  Brown’s 
biography  of  W.  E.  Channing,23  pro¬ 
minent  Bostonian,  Unitarian  minister, 
and  forerunner  of  the  Transcenden- 
talists.  His  stature  is  stated  rather  than 
explained  in  this  accurate  but  some¬ 
what  unimaginative  account.  Nor  does 
Henry  Beetle  Hough  bring  out  the  full 
quality  of  that  subsequent  New  Eng¬ 
lander,  Thoreau.24  His  is  an  agreeable, 
chatty  biography,  by  an  American 
who  edits  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  who  has  an  evident 
love  of  rural  New  England.  But  it  is 
inaccurate  in  some  places  and  super¬ 
ficial  in  others. 

The  Machine  in  the  Garden,  by  Leo 
Marx  (NEQ),  is  an  intelligent  essay  on 
the  attitude  of  American  writers  be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War  to  the  new  machine 
age,  with  special  reference  to  Haw¬ 
thorne  and  to  his  short  story  Ethan 
Brand.  As  the  title  implies,  Hawthorne 
and  the  Machine  Age,  by  Henry  G. 
Fairbanks  (AL),  tackles  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  though  not  quite  so  perceptively. 
Robert  Stanton  (MLN)  says  that  the 
Dramatic  Irony  in  Hawthorne's  Ro¬ 
mances  has  ‘two  main  effects:  first,  it 
emphasizes  the  idea  that  moral  values 
and  laws  have  a  real  existence  inde¬ 
pendent  of  their  physical  contexts; 
second,  within  each  romance  it  helps 
to  define  the  particular  central  theme’. 
In  Hawthorne’s  ‘Young  Goodman 
Brown’:  An  Attack  on  Puritanic  Cal¬ 
vinism,  Thomas  E.  Connolly  (AL)  dis- 

23  Always  Young  for  Liberty:  A  Bio¬ 
graphy  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  by 
Arthur  W.  Brown.  Syracuse  U.P.  pp.  xi+ 
268.  $4.50. 

24  Thoreau  of  Walden:  The  Man  and  His 
Eventful  Life,  by  Henry  Beetle  Hough.  New 
York:  Simon  &  Schuster,  pp.  viii+275.  $4. 
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agrees  with  some  recent  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  that  story  and  contends  that 
its  hero  did  not  lose  his  faith,  but 
rather  discovered  its  ‘full  and  frighten¬ 
ing  significance’.  Merle  E.  Brown 
(AL),  in  an  ingenious  examination  of 
The  Structure  of  ‘The  Marble  Faun’, 
weakened  perhaps  by  his  reluctance  to 
concede  that  the  novel  may  have  any 
faults,  argues  that  it  develops  ‘a  single 
idea,  the  transformation  from  inno¬ 
cence  to  experience,  repeated,  with  no 
major  deviations,  four  times’.  All  four 
principal  characters  are  changed,  in 
overlapping  sequence,  one  in  each  of 
the  four  parts  that  Brown  identifies. 

Longfellow  comes  to  life  in  two 
books,  in  the  words  of  women  who 
were  associated  with  him.25  Clara 
Crowninshield’s  diary  has  been  printed 
for  the  first  time  from  the  manuscript 
in  the  Houghton  Library  at  Harvard. 
It  is  complete  except  for  the  omission 
of  a  few  thousand  words  which  its 
able  editor  judged  repetitious  or  trivial. 
The  writer  was  a  young  New  Eng¬ 
lander,  the  natural  daughter  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  merchant  of  Salem,  who  had 
become  friendly  with  the  Longfellows 
and  accompanied  them  on  their  Euro¬ 
pean  tour  in  1835.  She  is  not  a  gifted 
writer,  yet  her  narrative  does  much 
to  humanize  Longfellow,  though  he 
seems  somewhat  self-centred,  and  her 
account  of  Mary  Longfellow’s  death 
is  full  of  uncontrived  anguish.  The 
widowed  Longfellow  continued  his 
travels,  in  company  with  Clara  Crown- 
inshield.  As  all  readers  of  Hyperion 
will  know,  he  met  and  fell  in  love  with 
another  American  girl,  Fanny  Apple- 
ton,  whom  he  married  in  1843.  Her 

23  The  Diary  of  Clara  Crowninshield:  A 
European  Tour  with  Longfellow,  1835-1836, 
ed.  by  Andrew  Hilen.  Washington  U.P.  pp. 
xxxv+304.  $5. 

Mrs.  Longfellow:  Selected  Letters  and 
Journals  of  Fanny  Appleton  Longfellow 
(1817-1861),  ed.  by  Edward  Wagenknecht. 
New  York  and  London:  Longmans,  pp. 
xi+255.  $5. 


letters  and  journals  show  her  to  have 
been  a  delightful  person,  who  was  by 
no  means  bowled  over  at  her  first 
meetings  with  the  poet.  As  late  as 
1841  she  could  note:  ‘The  Professor 
has  a  creamy  new  volume  of  verses 
out — rather  meagre  selon  moi,  the 
cream  of  thought  being  somewhat 
thinner  than  that  of  the  binding.’ 
Though  to  her  own  surprise  she  even¬ 
tually  fell  in  love  with  ‘the  Prof’,  she 
retained  her  vivacity  and  robust  good 
sense  until  her  tragic  death  in  1861. 
Her  writings,  skilfully  selected  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Wagenknecht,  show  how  and 
why  she  was  able  to  play  her  part  in 
the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  her 
day.  The  role  of  women  of  her  calibre 
is  sketched  by  Joseph  M.  Ernest,  Jr., 
who  in  Whittier  and  the  ‘Feminine 
Fifties'  ( AL )  shows  how  one  New 
England  poet,  editor,  and  correspon¬ 
dent  lent  encouragement  to  women 
writers  of  his  time. 

S.  E.  Morison  has  condensed  the 
seven  volumes  of  Parkman’s  historical 
series  (eight  if  one  includes  The  Con¬ 
spiracy  of  Pontiac )  into  one.2®  He  has 
done  so  with  exemplary  tact,  adding 
some  notes,  five  legible  maps,  an  in¬ 
dex,  and  a  graceful  biographical  pre¬ 
face.  Picking  out  the  climactic  sections 
from  each  work,  he  has  fitted  them 
together  into  a  fluent  and  consecutive 
story.  It  is  a  distillation,  not  a  random 
anthology,  of  what  still  survives  as 
an  historical  masterpiece.  One  of  its 
components,  published  by  Parkman 
in  1869  as  The  Discovery  of  the  Great 
West,  appeared  in  a  revised  edition 
and  with  a  modified  title  in  1879.  This 
reprint27  follows  the  text  of  the  later 

26  France  and  England  in  North  America, 
by  Francis  Parkman,  ed.  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  and  notes  by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1955.  London: 
Faber  &  Faber,  pp.  xv+533.  $6.  30j. 

27  The  Discovery  of  the  Great  West:  La 
Salle,  by  Francis  Parkman,  ed.  by  William  R. 
Taylor.  New  York:  Rinehart,  pp.  xxiii+ 
354.  $1.45  (paper). 
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edition,  though  one  appendix  is  dis¬ 
carded  and  some  of  the  footnotes  have 
been  shortened.  It  is  a  superb  narra¬ 
tive  of  La  Salle’s  ‘interminable  jour- 
neyings’,  culminating  in  his  murder  in 
1687. 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  a  more  cheer¬ 
ful  figure  than  Parkman,  was  classi¬ 
fied  by  William  James,  along  with 
Whitman  and  the  young  Rousseau,  as 
one  of  the  healthy-minded,  the  ‘once- 
born  souls’.  A  talented,  ebullient 
second-rater,  he  is  the  subject  of  a 
competent  biography28  based  on  the 
study  of  his  papers  in  the  New  York 
State  Library  at  Albany.  As  the  book 
makes  clear,  he  was  Boston  at  its  best, 
if  not  at  its  most  profound,  good- 
humoured  and  warm-hearted. 

We  leave  New  England  for  Walt 
Whitman,  and  for  a  new  edition  of  a 
tract  written  by  him  in  1 856  but  appa¬ 
rently  never  published  ‘except  in  the 
form  of  printers’  proof  sheets’.29  It 
achieved  three  editions  in  the  1920s, 
of  which  the  least  inaccessible  is  in 
Joseph  Furness’s  Walt  Whitman’s 
Workshop,  but  of  which  none  was  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory.  It  is  a  bombastic 
piece,  full  of  scorn  for  politicians  and 
full  of  praise  for  the  ordinary  Ameri¬ 
can  working  man — the  cry  of  a  pas¬ 
sionate  Unionist  who  sees  his  nation 
collapsing  before  his  eyes. 

The  periodical  Civil  War  History 
devoted  a  special  number  to  Civil  War 
humour,  under  the  general  editorship 
of  Walter  Blair.  Humor:  Its  Role  in 
Novels  on  Slavery  is  described  by 
Leon  T.  Dickinson.  John  Q.  Reed 
discusses  Artemus  Ward,  Anne  M. 
Christie  writes  on  Bill  Arp,  and  Ellen 
Bremner  on  Orpheus  C.  Kerr.  These 
are  all  useful  articles. 

28  Edward  Everett  Hale:  A  Biography,  by 
Jean  Holloway.  Texas  U.P.  pp.  xi+275. 
S4.95. 

29  The  Eighteenth  Presidency!,  by  Walt 
Whitman.  A  critical  text,  ed.  by  Edward  F. 
Grier.  Kansas  U.P.  pp.  vii+47.  $2. 


4.  Later  Nineteenth  Century 

Paul  Fatout  explains30  what  Bierce 
was  up  to  in  1880,  when  he  disappeared 
for  a  few  months  from  the  California 
newspaper  world.  Bierce,  it  turns  out, 
was  general  agent  for  a  gold  mining 
company  in  Dakota  Territory;  the 
company  was  mismanaged  by  its 
directors,  and  Bierce  left.  Though  pos¬ 
sibly  not  worth  a  whole  book,  this 
gives  us  an  interesting  glimpse  into 
Bierce’s  puzzling  character.  We  see 
him  here  as  a  serious-minded  and 
hard-working  executive,  unwilling  to 
return  to  journalism  and  determined 
to  make  high  profits. 

‘What  is  to  be  done  with  Mr.  Daly? 
How  shall  we  open  his  mind  to  the 
fact  that  he  stands  on  the  brink  of  the 
twentieth  century?’  When  George 
Bernard  Shaw  raised  the  query, 
Augustin  Daly  was  past  his  peak;  yet 
for  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  we  learn,31  he  enjoyed 
a  tremendous  reputation,  both  in 
Europe  and  at  home  in  America,  as 
a  boldly  inventive  man  of  the  theatre. 
He  was  the  complete  impresario- 
playwright,  adapter  (we  are  told  that 
his  brother  Joseph  deserves  most  of 
the  credit,  though  he  did  not  get  it), 
manager,  talent-spotter,  director.  He 
had  his  own  company  of  actors,  and 
the  Daly  ‘style’  was  as  celebrated  in 
his  day  as  the  ‘Method’  is  in  ours. 
Among  his  adaptations  were  Pickwick 
Papers',  heputon  several  successful  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Shakespeare,  drastically 
revised  and  sumptuously  mounted; 
and  in  1893  he  was  able  to  acquire 
his  own  theatre,  Daly’s,  in  London. 
How  little  now  remains,  except  in 
Marvin  Felheim’s  slightly  flat  sum¬ 
mary,  of  Daly’s  glittering  empire ! 

30  Ambrose  Bierce  and  the  Black  Hills, 
by  Paul  Fatout.  Oklahoma  U.P.  pp.  xi+ 
180.  S3. 50. 

31  The  Theater  of  Augustin  Daly:  An 
Account  of  the  Late  Nineteenth  Century 
American  Stage,  by  Marvin  Felheim.  Har¬ 
vard  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  xi+329.  $5.  40i. 
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Edwin  H.  Cady’s  book32  is  the  first 
volume  of  a  two-volume  biography  of 
Howells.  He  sticks  closer  to  the  bio¬ 
graphical  record  than  Everett  Carter 
did  in  Howells  and  the  Age  of 
Realism,  and  will  no  doubt  be  credited 
with  having  definitively  ‘done’Howells. 
Cady  goes  conscientiously  through  the 
stages  of  Howells’s  remarkable  evolu¬ 
tion:  the  timid,  bluestocking  child¬ 
hood  in  Ohio;  the  years  as  consul  in 
Venice;  the  brief  interlude  of  free¬ 
lance  activity  in  New  York;  the  flou¬ 
rishing  career  in  Boston,  with  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  The  book  ends,  a 
trifle  abruptly,  in  1885,  when  Howells 
was  for  a  spell  an  uncommitted  man 
of  letters,  a  prey  to  considerable  un¬ 
easiness,  suffering  from  a  sort  of  ‘vas- 
tation’  akin  to  that  experienced  by 
William  James.  In  other  respects,  at 
any  rate  in  the  pace  of  his  work,  he  is 
reminiscent  of  Trollope:  his  wife  said 
that  he  wrote  novels  like  a  man  saw¬ 
ing  wood.  Cady  analyses  some  of  them 
— notably  A  Modern  Instance,  Indian 
Summer,  and  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lap- 
ham — and  the  contemporary  reaction 
to  them.  Silas  Lapham  in  particular 
met  with  a  mixed  reception. 

Arlin  Turner’s  is  an  excellent  study 
of  George  Washington  Cable,33  whose 
books — Old  Creole  Days,  The  Gran- 
dissimes,  Dr.  Sevier,  and  others — once 
brought  him  fame  and  are  still  well 
worth  reading.  If  he  needed  rescuing 
from  obscurity,  Turner’s  sympathetic, 
expert  reassessment  should  carry  the 
day.  Cable’s  development  was  slow 
and  beset  with  difficulty.  Hampered 
by  poverty  and  the  Civil  War,  and  by 
postwar  labours  as  a  clerk  in  New 
Orleans,  he  kept  his  talent  astonish¬ 
ingly  pure,  even  though  this  involved 

32  The  Road  to  Realism:  The  Early  Years 
of  William  Dean  Howells,  1837-1885,  by 
Edwin  H.  Cady.  Syracuse  U.P.  pp.  xi+ 
283.  $4. 

33  George  W.  Cable:  A  Biography,  by 
Arlin  Turner.  Duke  U.P.  and  C.U.P.  pp. 
xi+391.  $6.  45s. 
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estrangement  from  his  own  region.  A 
good  example  of  Turner’s  discriminat¬ 
ing  verdicts  is  provided  by  the  chapter 
on  the  joint  reading  tour  that  Cable 
undertookwith  MarkTwain in  1884-5. 
Turner  points  out  that  the  episode  has 
been  told  from  Twain’s  point  of  view, 
with  himself  as  the  popular  genius  and 
Cable  as  the  tiresome  makeweight. 
There  are,  however,  two  sides  to  the 
story,  and  Cable  comes  out  of  it  with 
much  credit,  as  one  who  stood  up 
nobly  both  to  the  vagaries  of  Twain 
and  to  the  strain  of  endless  travel, 
hotels,  and  performances. 

Twain  himself  is  the  subject  of 
several  articles.  His  visits  to  England 
in  1872  and  1873-4,  and  their  after- 
math,  are  examined  by  Howard  G. 
Baetzhold  in  Mark  Twain:  England’s 
Advocate  (AL).  He  found  England 
extremely  congenial,  and  contrasted 
its  decency  and  stability  with  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  his  own  land.  Twain,  it  is 
plausibly  argued,  had  England  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  The  Curious  Republic 
of  Gondour  (1875),  with  its  account 
of  an  honest  civil  service,  plural  votes 
for  highly  educated  citizens  and  so 
on;  and,  since  he  published  it  anony¬ 
mously,  he  was  in  earnest. 

The  meanings  of  Twain’s  best  novel 
continue  to  be  debated.  Ray  W. 
Frantz,  Jr.  (AL)  draws  attention  to 
The  Role  of  Folklore  in  ‘Huckleberry 
Finn’.  The  superstitions  shared  by 
Huck  and  Jim  help  to  build  up  an 
atmosphere  of  loneliness  and  dread; 
and  the  ‘hoax  lore’  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  is  also  drawn  upon  for  comic 
effect.  In  the  same  periodical  Leo 
Marx  comments  discerningly  on  The 
Pilot  and  the  Passenger:  Landscape 
Conventions  and  the  Style  of  ‘Huckle¬ 
berry  Finn'.  Comparing  three  descrip¬ 
tions  of  dawn,  from  Life  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Tom  Sawyer,  and  Huckleberry 
Finn,  he  shows  how  ‘picturesqueness’ 
weakened  Twain’s  prose,  and  how  the 
‘shift  to  the  vernacular’  and  the  use  of 
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the  first  person  solved  the  problem.  In 
College  English  (October  1955)  Lau- 
riat  Lane,  Jr.  and  William  Van  O’Con¬ 
nor  maintain  that  there  are  serious 
defects  in  Twain’s  novel.  Gilbert  M. 
Rubenstein’s  The  Moral  Structure  of 
‘Huckleberry  Finn,  in  a  subsequent 
issue  of  the  same  magazine,  answers 
their  strictures  by  contending  that  it 
is  futile  to  discuss  Twain  in  terms  of 
his  symbolism,  and  that  he  is  not 
morally  indifferent  or  irresponsible. 
In  the  same  issue  Walter  Blair,  partly 
in  reply  to  O’Connor,  defends  the 
novel  against  the  common  criticism 
of  a  weak  plot  by  considering  Why 
Huck  and  Jim  Went  Downstream. 
O’Connor  and  Lane  counter  with 
effective  letters;  and  finally,  to  show 
that  there  is  no  finality  in  the  dispute, 
Frederick  L.  Gwynn  in  an  editorial 
aside  caps  Blair  with  some  additional 
evidence.  Also  in  College  English, 
Charles  Kaplan  ( Holden  and  Huck: 
The  Odysseys  of  Youth) likensTwain’s 
hero  to  Holden  Caulfield,  the  adoles¬ 
cent  hero  of  J.  D.  Salinger’s  The 
Catcher  in  the  Rye  (1951).  And  in 
Commentary  F.  R.  Leavis  makes 
an  eloquent  plea  for  Mark  Twain’s 
Neglected  Classic:  The  Moral  Astrin- 
gency  of  ‘Pudd'nhead  Wilson'.  He  will 
not  convince  everybody;  yet  the  novel 
can  certainly  stand  some  scrutiny. 

The  chief  work  on  Henry  James  is 
by  Edwin  T.  Bowden.34  His  notion  is 
that  James’s  marked  attachment  to 
the  visual  arts  if  studied  closely  might 
offer  ‘a  method  of  interpretative  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  novels,  that  was  criti¬ 
cally  valid,  and  in  particular  ...  a 
convenient  means  of  grasping  the  cen¬ 
tral  themes’.  After  a  general  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  he  traces  his  theory 
through  James,  from  Roderick  Hud¬ 
son  to  the  novels  of  the  ‘major  phase’, 

The  Themes  of  Henry  James:  A  System 
of  Observation  through  the  Visual  Arts,  by 
Edwin  T.  Bowden.  Yale  U.P.  and  O.U.P. 
pp.  xiii+117.  $3.  24 s. 


investigating  James’s  own  similes  and 
metaphors  and  the  way  in  which  his 
characters  reveal  themselves  by  their 
response  to  art.  Bowden  confirms 
what  was  already  apparent:  that  the 
visual  arts  figure  significantly  in 
James’s  thought  and  imagery.  In  this 
modest,  clearly  written  and  clearly 
argued  book  he  adds  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  methods  by  which 
James  sharpened  his  two  chief  themes 
—the  America-Europe  contrast  and 
the  ‘moral-aesthetic  relationship’.  In 
AL  Leo  B.  Levy  ( Henry  James's  ‘Con¬ 
fidence  and  the  Development  of  the 
Idea  of  the  Unconscious)  contends 
that  James’s  fifth  novel  Confidence 
(1880)  ‘systematically  developed  the 
notion  that  character  and  motivation 
are  shaped  unconsciously’  and  that  it 
therefore  constitutes  an  ‘important 
attempt  to  construct  an  hypothesis 
about  unconscious  behaviour’. 

Henry  Wasser’s  lucid  summary  of 
Henry  Adams’s  scientific  or  pseudo¬ 
scientific  searchings35  is  based  on  a 
careful  reading  of  Adams’s  works, 
and  of  the  marginalia  in  the  volumes 
from  his  personal  library  that  Adams 
bequeathed  to  the  Massachusetts  His¬ 
torical  Society.  It  does  not,  however, 
add  a  great  deal  to  what  has  already 
been  said  on  the  topic  by  William  H. 
Jordy  and  one  or  two  other  students 
of  Adams;  and  oddly  enough  it  makes 
no  direct  mention  of  their  contribu¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  bibliography  or 
index.  ‘Adams  sought  peace  and  con¬ 
tentment  in  the  arms  of  a  woman 
powerful  enough  to  bring  them  to  him 
— but  his  earthly  heroines,  real  and 
fictional,  were  cold  comfort  to  a  man.’ 
This  is  the  conclusion  of  Edward  N. 
Saveth’s  The  Heroines  of  Henry 
Adams  (AQ).  Adams’s  attitude  to 
women,  as  revealed,  for  example,  in 
his  novels  Esther  and  Democracy,  is 

35  The  Scientific  Thought  of  Henry  Adams, 
by  Henry  Wasser.  Thessaloniki,  pp.  127. 
(Paper.) 
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ambivalent.  He  seeks,  admires,  and 
finds  in  them  both  a  maternal,  life- 
giving  power  and  a  tough,  destructive 
sangfroid.  Such,  Saveth  maintains, 
was  also  Adams’s  experience  in  his 
own  marriage. 

Rinehart  have  added  to  their  ad¬ 
mirable  paperback  series  a  valuable 
selection  from  Stephen  Crane.36  From 
his  longer  works  the  editor  has  chosen 
Maggie:  A  Girl  of  the  Streets  (text  of 
the  second  edition,  1896)  and  The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage  (printed  from  the 
first  edition,  1895,  with  restored  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  original  manuscript). 
There  is  a  good  choice  of  stories, 
sketches,  and  poems,  and  a  newspaper 
interview  (1894)  in  which  Crane  asks 
W.  D.  Howells  for  his  views  on  real¬ 
ism  in  fiction.  In  Crane's  ‘Real’  War 
in  His  Short  Stories,  E.  R.  Hagemann 
( AQ )  recounts  Crane’s  experience  of 
warfare  and  praises  his  insight  into 
the  emotions  of  combat.  James  B. 
Colvert  in  MLN  (‘ The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage’  and  a  Review  of  Zola’s  ‘La 
Debacle')  suggests  that  while  Crane 
probably  never  read  Zola’s  novel,  he 
may  have  picked  up  some  material  for 
The  Red  Badge  of  Courage  from  a 
review  of  La  Debacle  that  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Tribune  in  July  1892. 
This  seems  possible,  since  the  same 
issue  printed  a  sketch  by  Crane,  so 
that  he  presumably  had  a  copy  of  that 
issue  of  the  Tribune.  Joseph  N.  Satter- 
white,  in  Modern  Fiction  Studies, 
writes  on  Stephen  Crane’s  ‘The  Blue 
Hotel’:  the  Failure  of  Understanding. 
For  him  the  story  is  an  illustration  of 
‘the  negative  power  of  society  to 
destroy  those  it  cannot  or  will  not 
understand’:  the  Swede’s  death  is, 
accordingly,  not  so  much  his  own 
fault  as  that  of  ‘society’. 

36  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage  and  Selected 
Prose  and  Poetry,  by  Stephen  Crane,  ed. 
with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  William  M. 
Gibson.  New  York:  Rinehart,  pp.  xxi+ 
425.  $0.95  (paper). 
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5.  Twentieth  Century 

We  may  first  deal  with  fiction. 
Walter  B.  Rideout37  defines  a  radical 
novel  as  one  ‘which  demonstrates, 
either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  that  its 
author  objects  to  the  human  suffering 
imposed  by  some  socioeconomic  sys¬ 
tem  and  advocates  that  the  system  be 
fundamentally  changed’.  Following 
his  own  definition  he  lists  fifty  such 
novels  for  the  period  1900-19,  whose 
main  figures  for  his  purposes  are  Up¬ 
ton  Sinclair  and  Jack  London;  a  mere 
ten  in  the  next  decade;  and  no  less 
than  seventy  during  the  1930s,  most 
of  which  appeared  in  the  first  five 
years  of  the  decade.  The  last  chapter, 
on  the  radical  novel  since  1940,  is 
almost  by  way  of  a  post-mortem,  since 
Rideout  can  point  to  few  authors  in  it 
except  Howard  Fast.  He  attempts  to 
evaluate  all  these  novels  critically  as 
well  as  historically,  and  provides  much 
useful  information  on  publishers, 
periodicals,  John  Reed  clubs,  and 
other  signs  of  the  times.  (Howard  Fast 
receives  a  warm  appreciation,  as  the 
creator  of  a  new  type  of  American 
historical  novel  ‘based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  socialist  realism’,  in  a  Czecho¬ 
slovak  article  by  Zdenek  Stribrny.38) 

In  Perspectives  Arthur  Mizener 
(The  Novel  in  America,  1920-1940 ) 
challenges  the  conventional  division 
of  the  period  into  ‘lost-generation’  and 
‘Depression’  eras.  The  real  thing  to 
stress,  he  feels,  is  that  during  these 
years  a  whole  group  of  ‘talented  young 
men’  believed,  and  demonstrated,  that 
it  was  possible  ‘to  write  major  novels 
137  The  Radical  Novel  in  the  United  States, 
1900-1954:  Some  Interrelations  of  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Society,  by  Walter  B.  Rideout. 
Harvard  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  ix+339.  $6. 
48s. 

38  Socialist  Realism  in  the  Historical 
Novels  of  Howard  Fast.  Socialisticky  realis- 
mus  v  historickych  romanech  Howarda 
Fasta.  Casopis  pro  modern!  filologii  [The 
Journal  of  Modern  Philology].  Vol.  37, 
1955,  pp.  257-65  + Summary  in  English,  pp. 
318-20. 
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out  of  American  experience’.  While 
conceding  that  none  is  as  great  as  ‘the 
lonely  giants  of  nineteenth-century 
American  literature’,  hethinksthattheir 
collective  achievement  is  unequalled. 

From  these  general  observations  we 
turn  to  individual  authors.  Walter 
Fuller  Taylor  ( AL ),  in  The  Human¬ 
ism  of  Robert  Herrick,  maintains  that 
the  latter  has  been  undervalued  and 
that  the  ‘humanistic’  tradition  in 
American  writing— as  exemplified  in 
Robert  Frost,  Willa  Cather,  or  Her¬ 
rick  himself — deserves  more  study 
than  it  has  so  far  had.  Taylor  illus¬ 
trates  the  point  by  contrasting  the 
hero  of  Herrick’s  Memoirs  of  an 
American  Citizen — a  big-businessman 
who  is  yet  a  man  of  some  integrity — 
with  Dreiser’s  conscienceless  tycoons. 

Figures  of  Cabell,  by  Raymond 
Himelick  ( Modern  Fiction  Studies),  is 
an  explanatory  essay  on  the  themes  of 
James  Branch  Cabell,  worth  reading 
in  conjunction  with  Elemire  Zolla’s 
article  in  Studi  Americani  (which 
quotes  tellingly  from  Wallace  Stevens), 
and  with  Edmund  Wilson’s  enthusias¬ 
tic  New  Yorker  revaluation  (21  April 
1956).  Cabell’s  seeming  romanticism, 
Himelick  believes,  is  actually  the  op¬ 
posite.  Life  to  Cabell  is  ugly  and 
absurd:  hence  the  necessity  for  a  deli¬ 
berately  ‘romantic’  gloss  upon  it:  but 
the  dream  always  fades  in  his  stories 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  palpable. 

The  authors  of  Elizabeth  Madox 
Roberts:  American  Novelist,39  who 
have  based  their  critical  biography  in 
part  upon  her  papers  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  insist  that  she  is  ‘among 
the  seven  or  eight  best  craftsmen  in 
modern  American  fiction,  and  that 
her  The  Time  of  Man  and  The  Great 
Meadow  will  almost  certainly  endure 
as  major  American  novels’.  This  is 

39  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts:  American 
Novelist ,  by  Harry  Modean  Campbell  and 
Ruel  E.  Foster.  Oklahoma  U.P.  pp.  xvi+ 
283.  $3.75. 


to  make  too  big  a  claim  for  her  quiet, 
whimsical,  though  certainly  ambitious, 
talent.  When  she  died  in  1941,  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  Elizabeth  Roberts  had 
published  several  books,  including  two 
volumes  of  verse.  They  are  respect¬ 
able  accomplishments,  but  hardly 
‘major’  ones — unless  we  use  the  word 
generously,  and  attach  a  special  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  word  ‘craftsmen’. 

Ring  Lardner  is  another  now-dead 
American  author,  who  succumbed  to 
alcohol  and  tuberculosis  in  1933,  at 
the  age  of  forty-eight.  As  this  bio¬ 
graphy40  reveals,  he  is  a  puzzling 
figure:  a  brilliant  humorist  who  de¬ 
tested  funny  stories;  a  delightful  com¬ 
panion  who  was  nevertheless  usually 
silent  and  impassive;  a  highly  skilled 
writer  who  was  impatient  with  ‘intel¬ 
lectuals’;  a  man  whose  humour  was 
bitter,  yet  who  liked  the  people  he 
wrote  about.  Elder  might  have  done 
more  to  resolve  the  enigma;  instead, 
he  is  content  to  let  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves,  which  is  a  pity,  since  facts 
are  bashful  things. 

Frank  Norris  and  Scott  Fitzgerald: 
what  could  they  have  in  common?  In 
HLB  Henry  Dan  Piper  proves  that 
Fitzgerald  admired  Norris  the  man 
and  Norris  the  artist,  as  forerunners 
of  himself,  and  that  Norris’s  Vandover 
the  Brute  had  some  impact  upon  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  early  work,  especially  The 
Beautiful  and  Damned  and  the  long 
story  May  Day.  Thomas  A.  Hanzo 
( Modern  Fiction  Studies)  in  The 
Theme  and  the  Narrator  of  ‘The 
Great  Gatsby',  emphasizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  novel,  not  so  much  of  Jay 
Gatsby  but  of  the  narrator  Nick  Car- 
raway — ‘a  young  American  provincial 
whose  moral  intelligence  is  the  proper 
source  of  our  understanding  and 
whose  career,  in  the  passage  from 
innocence  to  revaluation,  dramatizes 

40  Ring  Lardner:  A  Biography,  by  Donald 
Elder.  New  York:  Doubleday.  pp.  409. 
$4.75. 
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the  possibility  and  mode  of  a  moral 
sanction  in  contemporary  America’. 

The  Letters  of  Thomas  Wolfe ,41  a 
vast  and  fascinating  source-book,  is 
a  selection  from  his  correspondence 
made  by  Wolfe’s  literary  agent.  His 
widespread  and  somewhat  indiscri¬ 
minate  borrowings  from  poetry  are 
discussed  ( Thomas  Wolfe’s  High  Sin¬ 
fulness  of  Poetry )  in  Modern  Fiction 
Studies  by  Floyd  C.  Watkins,  who 
shows  that  Wolfe  sometimes  brought 
in  lines  for  the  sake  of  irony,  and 
sometimes  for  mere  euphony  because 
he  liked  their  sound.  A  more  econo¬ 
mical  and  more  macabre  talent  was 
that  of  Nathanael  West.  ‘Miss  Lonely- 
hearts’:  T he  Imagery  of  Nightmare,  by 
James  F.  Light  (AQ),  is  an  apprecia¬ 
tive  analysis  of  West’s  novel,  touching 
on  his  interest  in  violence,  his  techni¬ 
cal  virtuosity  (according  to  a  friend, 
West  had  a  ‘little  brag  that  he  could 
rewrite  Dostoevsky  with  a  pair  of 
shears’),  his  adaptations  from  surreal¬ 
ism  (he  collected  prints  by  Max  Ernst), 
the  cinema,  and  the  cartoon-strip. 
From  the  preoccupations  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  avant-garde  it  is  a  long  way  to 
the  New  England  scene  of  John  P. 
Marquand.42  The  three  novels,  con¬ 
veniently  reprinted  in  one  volume,  are 
The  Late  George  Apley  (1937),  Wick- 
ford  Point  (1939),  and  H.  M.  Pulham, 
Esquire  (1941).  They  have  a  unity  of 
mood  as  well  as  of  place,  and  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  among  Marquand’s  best 
work.  He  has  added  new  prefaces  to 
explain  the  genesis  of  each  novel,  and 
there  is  a  hearty  introduction  by  Ken¬ 
neth  Roberts.  On  John  Steinbeck, 
Peter  Lisca’s  Motif  and  Pattern  in 
‘Of  Mice  and  Men’  ( Modern  Fiction 
Studies )  offers  a  reasoned  explanation 

41  The  Letters  of  Thomas  Wolfe,  ed.  by 
Elizabeth  Nowell.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  pp.  xviii+778.  $10. 

42  North  of  Grand  Central:  Three  Novels 
of  New  England,  by  John  P.  Marquand. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown,  pp.  xxii+354;  v+ 
458;  ix+432.  $5.75. 


of  the  relationship  between  the  two 
main  characters,  George  and  Lennie, 
and  of  the  author’s  intention  in  the 
book.  Lisca  considers  whether  the 
novel  is  mechanically  contrived,  as 
some  critics  have  argued,  or  whether 
it  has  a  sense  of  ‘classic  fate’ — which 
he  himself  appears  to  think. 

Carlos  Baker’s  critical  biography  of 
Hemingway  was  first  published  in 
1952.  In  its  second  edition43  there  is 
a  new  chapter  on  Hemingway’s  latest 
novel,  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea.  This 
novel,  almost  universally  praised, 
would  seem  to  vindicate  Baker;  unlike 
the  majority  of  critics,  who  felt  that 
Hemingway’s  later  works  were  all  in¬ 
ferior,  he  championed  such  novels  as 
To  Have  and  Have  Not  and  Across 
the  River.  However,  Baker’s  assess¬ 
ments  are  shrewdly  questioned  by 
E.  M.  Halliday  (AL)  in  Hemingway’s 
Ambiguity:  Symbolism  and  Irony. 
Halliday  insists  that  Hemingway  is  not 
a  symbolist  as  that  is  fashionably  de¬ 
fined  nowadays.  His  technique  is  that 
of  ‘objective  epitome’:  ‘The  details 
selected  are  not  so  much  those  which 
produce  the  emotion  as  those  which 
epitomize  it.’  Baker  is  accused  of 
hunting  far  too  energetically  for  sym¬ 
bols  in  Hemingway,  and  of  overprais¬ 
ing  a  weak  novel  like  A  cross  the  River 
because  it  lends  itself  to  that  sort  of 
quest.  To  Halliday,  ‘irony’  provides  a 
betti  r  clue.  Y et  that,  too,  does  not  take 
us  far  enough:  ‘with  all  his  skilful  use 
of  artistic  ambiguity,  [Hemingway] 
remains  the  great  realist  of  twentieth- 
century  American  fiction’. 

A  special  issue  of  Modern  Fiction 
Studies  is  devoted  to  William  Faulk¬ 
ner.  It  contains  an  excellent  checklist 
of  Faulkner  criticism,  of  which  one 
section  covers  general  biography, 
bibliography,  and  criticism,  while  the 
other  is  a  selection  of  ‘the  more  signi- 

43  Hemingway:  The  Writer  as  Artist,  by 
Carlos  Baker.  Princeton  U.P.  and  O.U.P. 
pp.  xx+355.  $5.  40i. 
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ficant  discussions  of  individual  novels 
and  stories’.  The  checklist  includes  a 
number  of  items  published  as  recently 
as  1956.  There  are  also  articles  by 
Melvin  Backman  on  Faulkner's  Sick 
Heroes:  Bayard  Sartoris  and  Quentin 
Compson;  by  Robert  Flynn  on  The 
Dialectic  of  ‘ Sanctuary'-,  by  David  L. 
Frazier  on  Gothicism  in  ‘Sanctuary’ : 
The  Black  Pall  and  the  Crap  Table ; 
by  W.  R.  Moses  on  The  Unity  of  ‘The 
Wild  Palms’ ;  by  Roma  A.  King,  Jr., 
on  Everyman's  Warfare:  A  Study  of 
Faulkner’s  ‘Fable’’,  and  by  Karl  E. 
Zink  on  Faulkner's  Garden:  Woman 
and  the  Immemorial  Earth.  In  another 
issue  of  this  periodical  Beekman  W. 
Cottrell  examines  Christian  Symbols 
in  ‘Light  in  August'.  He  contends  that 
these,  while  conspicuous  in  Faulkner’s 
newer  writing,  are  also  evident  at  least 
as  far  back  as  Light  in  August  (1932). 
In  it,  we  are  asked  to  note  that  the 
initials  of  Joe  Christmas  are  J.C.;  that 
he  is  of  uncertain  parentage;  that  he 
appears  at  the  orphanage  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day;  that  his  death  is  spoken  of 
as  ‘crucifixion’.  Lena  Grove  is  held 
to  symbolize  Mary,  Byron  Bunch  to 
represent  Joseph,  and  so  on.  We  must 
agree  that  there  is  a  lot  of  ambitious, 
incoherent  ‘meaning’  in  Faulkner, 
though  we  may  feel  that  Cottrell 
strains  his  thesis  to  breaking-point 
when  he  compares  Joanna  Burden  to 
John  the  Baptist. 

Before  passing  on  to  American 
poetry  we  should  notice  a  selection  of 
H.  L.  Mencken’s  roistering  prose.44 
The  seventy  pieces  in  this  book  are 
newspaper  articles  on  American  poli¬ 
tics,  running  from  1920  to  1936.  They 
are  highly  entertaining  bits  of  invec¬ 
tive,  though  perhaps  they  tell  us  even 
more  about  Mencken  than  about  the 
politicians  he  so  gleefully  victimizes. 

44  A  Carnival  of  Buncombe ,  by  H.  L. 
Mencken,  ed.  by  Malcolm  Moos.  Johns 
Hopkins  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  xix+370. 
$4.50.  36 s. 


There  are  four  general  statements 
on  modern  American  poetry  under 
review.  Allen  Tate  contributes  a  good- 
humoured  little  essay,  Reflections  on 
A  merican  Poetry:  1900-1950  (Sewanee 
Review ),  which  is  intended  as  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  forthcoming  antho¬ 
logy.  W.  H.  Auden’s  comments  serve 
as  the  introduction  to  an  actual  an¬ 
thology.43  In  it  he  speaks  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ethos  in  literature,  which  has 
something  to  do  with  pace,  pitch,  and 
sound;  something  to  do  with  lonely, 
restless  temperaments  formed  by  a 
land  that  is  likewise  still  lonely  and 
restless;  and  something  to  do  with 
American  writers’  awareness  that  they 
do  not  quite  belong  to  American  so¬ 
ciety.  As  for  the  poems,  they  are  the 
work  of  no  less  than  eighty-one  dif¬ 
ferent  poets,  which  means  that  most 
of  them  are  inadequately  represented. 
But  on  the  whole  they  are  well  chosen 
and  make  a  formidable  showing.  For 
a  more  concentrated  dose  the  reader 
may  pass  to  George  P.  Elliott’s  an¬ 
thology^  of  ‘the  middle  generation  of 
American  poets’,  which  begins  with 
Richard  Eberhart  (born  1904)  and 
ends  with  Richard  Wilbur  (born  1921). 
Each  poet  is  given  about  twenty  pages. 
There  are  short,  perceptive  notes  on 
the  authors  and  on  some  of  the  more 
refractory  poems.  Among  the  other 
poets  included  here  are  Elizabeth 
Bishop,  Randall  Jarrell,  Robert 
Lowell,  Theodore  Roethke,  Winfield 
Townley  Scott,  and  Robert  Penn 
Warren. 

Sister  M.  Bernetta  Quin’s  theme47 
is  the  idea  of  metamorphosis— muta¬ 
tion,  flux,  ‘a  striking  alteration  in  ap- 

45  The  Faber  Book  of  Modern  American 
Verse,  ed.  by  W.  H.  Auden.  London : 
Faber  &  Faber,  pp.  336.  21j. 

46  Fifteen  Modern  American  Poets,  ed.  by 
George  P.  Elliott.  New  York:  Rinehart, 
pp.  xvii+315.  $1.65  (paper). 

47  The  Metamorphic  Tradition  in  Modern 
Poetry,  by  Sister  M.  Bernetta  Quin.  Rutgers 
U.P.  pp.  263  $4.50. 
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pearance,  character,  or  circumstances’ 
— as  she  detects  it  in  the  work  of  Ezra 
Pound,  Wallace  Stevens,  William  Car¬ 
los  Williams,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Hart  Crane, 
Randall  Jarrell,  and  W.  B.  Yeats.  She 
is  able  to  dwell  upon  some  fairly 
precise  examples  of  the  theme — for 
instance,  Pound’s  conscious  indebted¬ 
ness  in  his  Cantos  to  Ovid’s  Metamor¬ 
phoses.  In  other  cases  she  is  satisfied 
with  sensible,  knowledgeable,  but  per¬ 
haps  too  modest  exegesis  of  individual 
works. 

The  editor  of  Gertrude  Stein’s 
Stanzas  in  Meditation 48 — the  newest 
volume  in  Yale’s  peculiar  piety  to  that 
lady — says  that  these  pieces  are  the 
‘last  reach  of  her  dialectic’,  her  ‘sum¬ 
mit  of  innovation’.  Previously  she  had 
written  about  ‘things  and  people  in 
space — on  the  analogy  of  painting  or 
the  theatre’.  But  her  theme  here  is 
‘ideas  about  writing’,  her  aim  to  ‘create 
a  continuum  of  absolute  writing  ...  in 
words  as  it  can  be  created  in  numbers. 
The  audacity  of  the  attempt  in  itself 
is  staggering,  and  the  difficulty  was 
exhausting.  Gertrude  Stein  finally 
gave  it  up.  .  .  .’  But  she  did  not  give 
up,  though  the  reader  may  do,  until 
she  had  covered  many  pages  with 
oracular  near-repetitions,  like  trivial 
messages  dictated  on  a  bad  telephone 
line.  They  achieve  a  staggering  mono¬ 
tony;  and  yet  one  is  more  sure  than 
ever  that  Gertrude  Stein  was  not  a 
fraud. 

48  Stanzas  in  Meditation  and  Other  Poems 
[1929-1933],  by  Gertrude  Stein,  with  a  pre¬ 
face  by  Donald  Sutherland.  Yale  U.P.  and 
O.U.P.  pp.  xxv+298.  $5.  40^. 
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In  his  critical  study  of  Robinson 
Jeffers,  Radcliffe  Squires49  works  hard 
to  convince  us  that  Jeffers  is  one  of 
the  three  great  American  poets  of  the 
century  (the  other  two  are  Frost  and 
Eliot).  He  seeks  to  reinforce  the  claim 
by  bringing  in  Jung,  Nietzsche,  Scho¬ 
penhauer,  and  other  witnesses.  The 
reader  is  apt  to  resist  some  of  this 
strenuous  pleading.  But  in  fairness 
to  Squires  it  must  be  added  that  he 
makes  out  a  good  case  and  tells  us 
much  that  is  fresh,  enriching  bis  argu¬ 
ment  with  liberal  quotation. 

A.  Alvarez  ( Twentieth  Century) 
ably  maintains  in  The  Lyric  of  Hart 
Crane  that  Crane  involved  himself  in 
a  hopeless  effort  to  create  ‘the  great 
American  poem’,  whereas  his  real 
talent  lay  in  lyric  poetry.  Even  The 
Bridge,  Crane’s  major  endeavour,  is 
to  be  seen  as  a  collection  of  lyrics.  His 
finest  work  consists  of  a  ‘handful  of 
obscure,  powerful  lyric  poems.  It  is 
quite  as  original,  but  altogether 
slighter  than  he  wanted.’ 

Last  of  all,  Frost  on  Frost:  The 
Making  of  Poems,  by  Reginald  L. 
Cook  ( AL ),  a  pleasant,  relaxed  article 
made  up  largely  of  brief  remarks  by 
Frost,  ‘quoted  either  from  private 
talks  or  from  lectures  given  at  the 
School  of  English  and  the  Writers’ 
Conference  at  Bread  Loaf,  Vermont, 
from  1946  to  1954’.  If  the  place  is  like 
its  name,  Robert  Frost  must  have 
found  the  perfect  milieu. 

49  The  Loyalties  of  Robinson  Jeffers,  by 
Radcliffe  Squires.  Michigan  U.P.  and  O.U.P. 
pp.  xi+202.  S4.25.  34s. 
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